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Introduction 
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hose who in the past have written the history of Fools 
have usually felt that a word of apology was needed; 


“Numerus stultorum est infinieus’, and who so deserving 
of the title of arch-fool as the pedant who laboriously records 
the past follies of mankind? Nevertheless there is a tradition 
that the cap and bells sometimes cover a head not altogether 
devoid of common sense, and I would plead that the folly of 
writing about fools is more apparent than real. For what—at 
least as defined for the purpose of this study—is a Fool? He 
is a man who falls below the average human standard, but whose 
defects have been transformed into a source of delight, a main- 
spring of comedy, which has always been one of the great 
recreations of mankind and particularly of civilized mankind. 
The nature of this transformation of folly into happiness is 
surely worthy of scrutiny. Does comedy act on the spiritual 
system as a vitamin or as a narcotic? Does the enjoyment of it 
involve deeper insight, keener criticism or deliberate evasion 
of reality? I suggest that we should go to the Fool for an answer 
to these not unimportant questions, just as we examine the 
tragic hero to enlarge our understanding not only of tragedy, 
but even of the ultimate mysteries of human life. 

But here it may well be objected that the parallel is a false 
one. The tragic hero is inseparable from his tragedy—he is the 
central figure about whom the story is told, and when the 
curtain vanishes once more into the nothingness out of 
which he was summoned by his creator. He may indeed have 
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had a pre-natal existence in the tomb of a great man whose 
memory evoked praise and lamentation; or in the anxious 
imagination of a ei eaana| who desired a god to rule the 
circling seasons; but he was born a tragic hero out of the mind 
of the individual poet who first conceived his character and 
marked out the limits of his existence. With the Fool it is 
otherwise. The Fool or Clown is the Comic Man, but he is not 
necessarily the hero of comedy, the central figure about whom 
the story is told, nor is he a mere creature of the poetic imagina- 
tion whom the final drop-curtain consigns to oblivion. On the 
contrary he is more often than not a real and very robust 
personality, amassing a fortune by a lifetime’s successful exer- 
cise of his art. As a dramatic character he usually stands apart 
from the main action of the play, having a tendency not to focus 
but to dissolve events, and also to act as intermediary between 
the stage and the auditorium. As an historical figure he does 
not confine his activities to the theatre but makes every-day 
life comic at the moment and on the spot. The Fool, in fact, 
is an amphibian equally at home in the world of reality and 
the world of imagination, and it is this striking difference 
between him and the tragic hero which suggests an additional 
reason for the study of his peculiarities. 

What is the nature of the relationship between actuality and 
art? It is a hoary problem, but one that has never been more 
urgently debated than at the present day; and though I would 
not claim that the history of the Fool provides us with the 
solution, I hope to show that it provides valuable data that 
should not be overlooked by those interested in the discussion. 

The arrangement of this book has therefore been planned 
with a view to the asking, if not to the answering, of certain 
questions. What are the actual facts as to the historical origin 
and réle of the Fool as comic entertainer? How far do these 
facts help us to understand comedy? What light do they throw 
on the relationship between life and art and the nature of the 
social conditions most favourable to the creative imagination? 

I begin in Part I with a consideration of the Parasite or 
Buffoon, the type of fool who differs least from the normal 
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man, endeavouring—a difficult matter—to distinguish between 
his appearance in history and his transformation in the popular 
imagination. Part II is concerned with the Fool proper, the 
man whose real or assumed infirmities have detached him from 
his fellows and marked him out as predestined for comedy. 
Even more than the Buffoon the Court-Fool lends himself to 
idealization, and Part III is a study of the Fool as the inspirer 
and the theme of the so-called ‘Fool-literature’ of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries—the chief interest of which is that it 
was the product of a critical period in the evolution of European 
thought, and that it influenced Shakespeare. Part IV deals with 
the Stage-Clown, a type of Fool whose folly is admittedly a 
matter of make-believe, a réle deliberately assumed at special 
times in a special environment framed off from the cieciniicy 
flux of events—yet even in this case the link between art and 
actuality is not wholly severed. A clown is not quite com- 
parable, for instance, to a violinist or even to a tragic actor. 
The violinist is Paganini, master of technique, the tragic actor is 
Kemble, famous interpreter of Hamlet and of other roles; but 
Grock and Charlie Chaplin do not express other men’s thoughts, 
they are the creators of their own alter egos which, even outside. 
the walls of the theatre, cling to them like shadows—at any 
rate in the popular imagination. 

I need hardly say that the gradual severance of comedy from 
actuality which is exemplified in the history of the Fool, and 
which I have tried to indicate by the arrangement of this book, 
is not a chronological process. The buffoon, the court-fool and 
the stage-clown have often been contemporaries. Nevertheless 
in this, as in other matters, modern inventiveness has introduced 
some startling changes, and broadcasting and the cinemato- 
digs seem likely to complete a process begun for good or ill 

y the printing press—the process of isolating author from 
audience, art from reality. In this connection, it is significant 
that almost the only extant variety of comic fool is the theatrical 
clown, who is rapidly becoming absorbed into the film-star; 
for this translation from the stage to the screen involves the 
disuse of one of the most ancient arts of the clown—the art of 
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improvisation. Charlie Chaplin cannot wink at spectators, nor 
can the spectators suggest repartee or communicate emotion 
to Charlie Chaplin—the audience has been deprived of even 
the slightest share in the act of artistic creation. When, there- 
fore, we reach this latest phase of the Fool’s long history we 
are confronted with a novel and to my mind somewhat dis- 
quieting situation—will this flickering art of improvisation be 
extinguished altogether, will the public mind, in this as in other 
graver matters, Be reduced to a state of completely passive 
receptivity, and what will be the effect on our civilization? It 
is not because of its intrinsic importance, but because it raises 
questions such as these that the history of the Fool seems to me 
to be worthy of serious critical attention. 

It is a pleasant duty to acknowledge my obligations to 
those who have written on kindred subjects. It would be 
indeed ungrateful to omit a tribute to the memory of Francis 
Douce, whose brief studies of the Elizabethan Fool are models 
of scholarship, and whose intention to write a larger work 
on the subject is witnessed to by the wealth of literary and 
pictorial material in the Douce Collections and Portfolios in 
the Bodleian Library. To living writers, also, I owe much. 
Professor and Mrs Chadwick introduced me to the Irish 
Clairvoyant Fool, and the novel and important information 
contained in The Growth of Literature has proved invaluable. 
Part II of this book is comparatively brief and devoted mainly 
to co-ordination and interpretation, because the history of 
Harlequin and his fellows has already been admirably handled 
by M. Duchartre, Professor Allardyce Nicoll and Mr Cyril 
Beaumont; and Mr Willson Disher has left but few gleanings 
for the historian of modern clownage. 

I am grateful to Professor Oesterley for furnishing me 
with interesting references to Jewish buffoonery, some of which 
are included in the bibliography. My thanks are due to 
Mr E. J. Thomas, who has kindly corrected my proofs and 
given me most useful references to books on oriental subjects ; 
to Dr Lichtenstitter, who was good enough to translate for 
me long passages of an Arabic jest-book; to the officials of 
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the British Museum Print Room and of the Enthoven 
Collection in the Victoria and Albert Museum, who spared 
neither time nor trouble in assisting my quest for illustrations. 

Mrs Gabrielle Enthoven, O.B.E., was particularly kind in 
allowing me to make use of her collection of theatrical 
documents. 

I am grateful to Newnham College for a term’s leave of 
absence. Finally it is a very real pleasure to acknowledge my 
indebtedness to Messrs Faber and Faber whose generous 
tolerance made it possible to complete this book in very 
difficult circumstances. 


ENID WELSFORD 
February, 1935 
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Part I 


The Laughter-making Parasite or Buffoon 


Chapter I 
The Professional Buffoon 


* 


‘This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool 
And to do that well craves a kind of wit.’ 


o muses Viola as she watches the retreating form of the 
court-jester, and her reflections are applicable to others 
besides Feste, being indeed more often illustrated by the 
rogue than by the simpleton. 
There have always existed men who have a peculiar faculty 
for taking life easily, for gliding out of awkward situations 
which would baffle more serious-minded and responsible human 
beings. Such characters are a source of entertainment to their 
fellows, their company is welcome, good stories about them 
accumulate, and if they have little conscience and no shame they 
often manage to make a handsome profit out of their supposed 
irresponsibility. In a favourable environment such characters 
blossom abundantly and their way of life may even develop 
into a half-recognized profession, that of the parasite or buffoon. 
It is, of course, obvious that mere stupidity cannot bring success 
in such a calling, but for our purposes the buffoon may be 
regarded as a fool because, although he exploits his own weak- 
nesses instead of being exploited by others, although he is no 
real or pretended ae but merely an absurd ne’er-do-weel, 
nara a resembles other comic fools in that he earns his 
living by an ly acknowledged failure to attain to the 
normal phere. of human dignity. The buffoon, however, is 
a slippery customer, and it will be as well to postpone further 
generalizations as to the nature of his occupation until we have 
actually watched him at work. 
The earliest extant study of the buffoon’s profession comes 
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from Greece. In the second century a.p. Athenaeus composed 
The Sophists at Dinner,’ a long rambling production in which 
various well-known and leamed gourmets are represented as 
gossiping together over their cups, chiefly about he pleasures 
of the table and the best ways of making banquets agreeable. 
Fortunately for us, this oldest of cookery tasks contains not 
merely recipes for good dishes, but also a lengthy account—put 
into de mouth of Plutarch—of the most famous of the boon 
companions and gate-crashers who haunted wealthy houses in 
the Hellenic world. 

Originally, ‘Plutarch’ tells us, the term Parasite was a dignified 
title applied to those associates of priests and magistrates who 
took part in official banquets not by right but by (sage invita- 
tion. The writers of the Middle and New Comedy, however, 
used the word in a more degraded sense and applied it to those 
whose position at table was due neither to right nor to courtesy 
but to their own impudence, and then gradually—as so often 
happens—the more honourable meaning of the term became 
obsolete. Parasites of this lower type were usually classified 
according to the methods Snpkivee by them in gaining free 
meals. Some of them were merely officious flatterers and with 
them we are not concerned; others made themselves welcome 
by a talent for mimicry, repartee, etc. and were practically 
identical with that type of buffoon whom the Greeks called 
yerwtorroids, laughter-maker, and not always easily distin- 
guishable from other professional entertainers such as the TAdvos, 
clown, comic actor, and the 8aupatortroids, conjurer, juggler, 
acrobat. 

Parasites and laughter-makers abounded at the courts of 
Philip and Alexander and other rich potentates of the Hellenic 
world. Some of them seem to have enjoyed a more or less 
a cena position in their patron’s household. More often, 

owever, they were free-lances who were accustomed to loiter 
about markets, baths and other public places cadging for invita- 
tions. Like medieval jesters and modern clowns they were 
known by nicknames: Lark, Pod, Mackerel, the Ham-Cleaver, 
etc., their bons mots were repeated and they themselves or their 
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acquaintances wrote their memoirs. Athenaeus records some 
specimens of their wit, which are, however, disappointingly 
banal. Joking indeed is a paradoxical affair, being at once the 
toughest and the frailest form of human intercourse. Nothing 
is more surprising than the immortal vigour of certain simple 
‘chestnuts’ hich voyage gaily across continents and down 
centuries. The joke of the Big and Little Fish, for instance, was 
a stout traveller in its day. Athenaeus tells it of a poet at the 
court of Syracuse, it is also told of an Arabic wag trying to 
outwit his parents, and in the sixteenth century it is repeated 
as a good specimen of the mirth of a jovial blacksmith invited 
to dine at a noble house near Oxford.” Nevertheless, though 
certain naive, childlike jokes are deathless, the subtler kind of 
humour dies almost as soon as it is born. It depends on nuances, 
on sensitiveness to shades of meaning, hidden aspects of a situa- 
tion, remote consequences of social prejudice, and so on. The 
best jokes in Punch could not be understood in a quite different 
civilization, and no doubt the bons mots of Lark and his com- 
panions had a tang and flavour when they were first served up 
which can now no more be recovered than the taste of the 
dainties and wines which inspired their sallies. 

Since, then, we can no longer join in their laughter, we may 
as well take our leave of the garrulous old sophists and tum 
still further back to Xenophon, who affords us our first glimpse 
of the Greek buffoon at work, when he describes how the 
laughter-maker Philip presented himself uninvited at the famous 
supper party of Callias and provided welcome diversion from 
the serious moral discussions led by Socrates. He caused the 
assembled guests much amusement by parodying the graceful 
movements of the Syracusan dancers who had also come to 
entertain them; by exchanging badinage with Socrates; and by 
indulging in impertinent comparisons and personal remarks 
directed against fe guests. For this impudence he was indeed 
rebuked by Socrates, but the sage was quite unable to lower 
the self-sauisfaction of the buffoon. 

As long as ancient civilization lasted, the passing of the cen- 
turies made little difference to the parasite. Both the inveterate 
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gate-crasher and the professional laughter-maker put in an 
appearance at Lucian’s famous Feast of the Lapithae,* and their 
activities suggest that the Greek taste in amusement was still 
in the second century A.D. very much the same as in Xenophon’s 
day. If the horseplay had become more violent, the philo- 
sophers less dignified than of old, dealing out blows instead of 
rebukes to the buffoon, that would seem to have been at least 
partly due to the bias of the satirical inventor of the banquet. 
At any rate it was the philosophical not the parasitical profession 
which had deteriorated. 

The Feast of the Lapithae was a wedding banquet to which 
the heads of all the rival philosophical schools were invited 
and which consequently ended in a free fight. For those masters 
of high contemplation proved to have no thoughts beyond 
their personal dignity, those austere despisers of pain proved 
to be the most whole-hearted devotees of the pleasures of the 
table. As soon as the banquet was under way, in came Alcidamus 
the Cynic, quite undeterred by the fact that he had received 
no invitation. Being much too shrewd a glutton to take a 
definite place at table, he wandered about the room, always 
darting in where the best dishes were being served and never 
allowing his feeding to interrupt his energetic exposition of 
unworldly ethical principles. During a pause in the proceedings, 
the host having called for his buffoon Satyrion to put a 
company at their ease, ‘in came an ugly fellow with a shaven 
head, just a few hairs standing upright on the crown. He danced 
with dislocations and contortions, which made him still more 
absurd, then improvised and delivered some anapaests in an 
Egyptian accent and wound up with witticisms on the guests’. 
Most of these were taken in good part; but when it came to 
the Cynic’s turn and the buffoon called him a Maltese poodle, 
the Cynic, who had shown signs of jealousy for some time, 
lost his temper, and challenged the fellow to a bout of fisticuffs. 
‘A charming spectacle, the Philosopher sparring and exchanging 
blows with a buffoon. Some of us were scandalized and some 
amused, till Alcidamus found he had his belly full, being no 
match for the tough little fellow. They gave us a good laugh.’ 
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Lucian seems to have had a special grudge against philo- 
sophers, but it is curious to remark that there is a constantly 
recurrent tendency to bring buffoons and learned men into 
connection with one another. Sometimes they spar together, 
as do Philip and Socrates, sometimes they are shown to be 
indistinguishable from one another, as in the case of Alcidamus 
and Satyrion, though in this case it is the philosopher who is 
the greater buffoon of the two. Centuries later, the humanist 
Poggio describes an encounter between Dante and a Veronese 
buffoon, in which the poet had the last word." In the seven- 
teenth century both in France and England we find bishops 
and poets laureate at cross-purposes with court-jesters; and as 
late as the eighteenth century the professors of German Uni- 
versities could augment their incomes by playing the fool at 
court. 

The position and character of the parasite seems to have been 
much the same in Rome as in Greece. Sometimes, like Gabba, 
the buffoon of the Emperor Augustus, they had a regular 
position in the household,? sometimes they lived Searialisend 
to mouth, a precarious mode of existence quite incompatible 
with self-respect. The satirists give indignant accounts of their 
impudence and shamelessness; the comic dramatists exhibit 
more amusingly the shifts to which the wretched creatures 
were reduced in their search for free food. 

Most of the parasites of Plautus} are little more than greedy 
beggars who are glad to eam a good meal by assisting their 
patrons in intrigue, and are in constant expectation of having 
pots and pans hurled at their heads. Sometimes, however, they 
are laughter-makers who pay for their meals with witticisms. 
In Pe or the Parasite Rebuffed, Gelasimus appears at the 
beginning of Act m in a state of extreme hunger and introduces 
himself to the audience: “When little, my father gave me the 
name of Gelasimus, because, even from a tiny child, I was a 
droll chap. By reason of poverty, in fact, did I acquire this 
name, because it was poverty that made me to be a doll: for 
whenever she reaches a person she instructs him thoroughly in 
every art. I am in the habit of refusing no person if any one 
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asks me out to eat.’ Invitations, however, are scarce and things 
have come to such a pass that poor Gelasimus has got to put 
himself up to auction. ‘I’ve funny bons mots to sell. Come, 
bid your price. Who bids a dinner? Ho! there, did you nod 
to me? No one will offer you better. I won't allow that any 
Parasite has better quibbles, cajoleries and parasitical little per- 
nad Ergasilus in The Captives finds himself in no better 
plight. 

The parasites evidently did not always trust to the inspiration 
of the moment for the quibbles and bons mots which were 
their chief stock-in-trade. When Gelasimus had reason to fear 
rivalry at the dinner-table he at once consulted his notebooks. 
‘T'll be off indoors to my books,’ he says, ‘and take my instruc- 
tions from the cleverest sayings; for if I don’t drive away those 
fellows the parasites that are coming, most surely I am undone.’ 
The books consulted by Gelasimus were probably collections 
of jokes or memoirs of famous buffoons such as existed in later 
times. Athenaeus tells us that Lynceus of Samos published 
reminiscences of the parasite Lark, and evidence for the existence 
of Roman jest-books is furnished by Plutarch, who records 
some of Gabba’s quips, and by Quintilian, who devotes a 
chapter of his book on Oratory to the different methods of 
exciting laughter, illustrating his remarks by witticisms of the 
same Imperial buffoon; for both writers are obviously using 
a written source.* 

After the fall of Rome the buffoon, like many of his betters, 
disappears for a while from our sight. No doubt every type 
of buffoon and parasite flourished at the court of Byzantium, 
but I am ill-equipped to pursue him there. He reappears in 
Western Europe with the rise of the nouveaux riches despots and 
the first dawnings of humanism in Italy. 

The buffoon or parasite played such a large part in the social 
life of Italy of the late Middle Ages and Renaissance, that to 
deal with him adequately one would have to write a book, 
not a small portion of a chapter. Many of the novels of the 
fourteenth-century writer Sacchetti deal with the adventures 
and antics of an impudent type of man whom he terms a 
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buffoon or court-man (uomo di corte). Several novels, for in- 
stance, are devoted to the doings of a certain Ribi,’? who was 
a most amusing man, and like many of his kind a frequenter 
of the courts of Lombard noblemen, where he was hand- 
somely rewarded for his jests. “He gave words and received 
coats and garments.’ At Florence he frequented wedding- 
parties, hoping in the expressive Italian phrase ‘to lick up some- 
thing fe ing’, and at times showing. great ingenuity in 
paining his ends. In their attempt to acquire new clothes the 

uffoons indeed went to all lengths. A certain Popolo d’ Ancona, 
court-man and buffoon, was determined to make the Cardinal 
Egidio give him clothing, either by cunning or by force or by 
jesting. One day he began to jest with the Cardinal, and at 
last seizing his fear asked the Cardinal to give it him. The 
prelate, intending to check his importunity, said: “With your 
teeth, you may take from me what you will, eat and drink at 
my expense as much as you like, but don’t expect anything 
else.’ The buffoon, however, promptly leapt up, seized the 
Cardinal’s hat in his teeth, and bit it so firmly that the Cardinal 
was obliged to drop it in order to get rid of the jester, whom 
he then ordered out of his sight for ever. ‘Great was the in- 
genuity of this buffoon,’ comments Sacchetti, “for he despoiled 
one of those who by their ceremonies always clothe them- 
selves with the spoils of other people.’? 

Sacchetti has many tales to tell of Dolcibene, a very famous 
buffoon, much appreciated by the Emperor Charles, who 
dubbed him ‘King of Italian actors’, and also it may be added 
by himself, for he remarked on one occasion to this same 
Emperor: ‘My lord, you may well hope to conquer the whole 
world since you are on such good terms with the Pope and 
with me. You fight with the sword, the Pope with seals, and 
I with words. Whoever could resist such a combination?” Many 
of his jests, both practical and verbal, were of an incredible 
grossness; sometimes they consisted in mere horseplay, as on 
the occasion when he had been excommunicated by a certain 
bishop and was persuaded by a young courtier to meet him in 
the bare and seek for absolution. In this case, indeed, there 
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does not seem to have been much to choose between the 
buffoon and his spiritual father, for as soon as the prelate saw 
him safely on his knees he made him repeat his act of penitence: 
“Miserere mei, Deus, secundum magnam misericordiam tuam’, 
and having a stick in his hand “saw to it that he had his con- 
fession about his ears’. Dolcibene was not the man to submit 
tamely to such treatment. ‘Miserere mei, Deus, secundum 
magnam misericordiam tuam’, he muttered; ‘et secundum 
magnam multitudinem pugnorum’, he continued, and with 
that jumped up, fell upon the bishop and repaid his discipline 
with interest. The courtier, who had been watching the scene 
with great delight, took away Dolcibene and concealed him 
for a time, pacifying the wounded bishop by describing the 
dreadful but quite imaginary punishment he was meting out 
to his enemy. At last the two were reconciled. The buffoon 
turmed up in church one day when the bishop was saying Mass, 
and made him laugh so much that the chalice nearly dropped 
from his hand. After that Dolcibene was pardoned, and indeed 
the bishop became so fond of him that ‘he hardly knew how 
to live without him’. 

Perhaps even more famous than Dolcibene was the Gonella 
whom Poggio describes as ‘quondam histrio perfacetus’ and 
who is one of the worthies mentioned in certain brief bio- 
graphical notices: ‘Gonella is the nickname of Peter, a Floren- 
tine actor, who was associated in a jocular familiarity with the 
Marquis Obizzo d’Este. He was a clever and industrious man, 
the inventor of many jests which adorned the histrionic art, 
and he also performed with wonderful ingenuity many laugh- 
able things by way of a joke, which, when they were afterwards 
related, gave great pleasure to the audience. From this there 
sprang a numerous race of actors who delighted Italian despots 
with their jocular inventions.’' There is no reason to doubt 
the essential truth of this statement. Italy seems to have been 
the first European country to develop buffoonery once more 
into a highly skilled profession, and Gonella—though I should 
not care to lay much stress on this—is apparently the earliest 
claimant for some often-repeated stock jokes of court-jesters. 
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Like Dolcibene, Gonella set out to make money partly by 
ingenious trickery, partly by relating his rogueries to apprecia- 
tive and generous patrons. According to Sacchetti, he passed 
most of his life with the Marquis of Ferrara, passing through 
Bologna on his journeys between the two cities. On one such 
occasion he stopped to dine at a place called Scaricalasino, and 
played an odious trick on some peasants who were afflicted 
with goitre. He dressed up as a physician and persuaded the 
poor creatures to assemble together in one room and there 
carry out a prescribed treatment until he returned from Bologna 
to complete the cure. Having arrived at his destination he told 
the Podesta—who was inexperienced and ambitious—that if he 
sent officers to Scaricalasino he would be able to procure the 
arrest of some villagers who were coining false money, knowing 
of course that his ‘treatment’ had been specially devised to 
make his ‘patients’ look as if they were doing so. When the 
trick was discovered Gonella was already in Florence, unrecog- 
nizable in a new disguise, but the villagers continued to expect 
the return of the great physician, meanwhile getting more 
swollen and more cupid every day. The end of the story 
indeed is pathetic rather than funny, and justifies the unusually 
severe comment of Sacchetti: “Among all other buffoons who 
have ever existed, I have never found such diverse tricks or 
such strange behaviour, indulged in not merely for the sake 
of gain but actually for the purpose of robbing other people.’ 
Gonella’s tricks, however, were not always successful. On one 
of his visits to Florence, he told another buffoon called Mocceca 
that he would show him a new method of making money 
out of the Florentine shopkeepers. The method was a simple 
one. He went into a mercer’s shop and asked him to pay him 
what was owing, and when he professed ignorance of any such 
debt made so great an outcry that the Ss paid him 
the money in order to make him hold his tongue, for he was 
afraid of being involved in a scandalous street brawl. Unfor- 
tunately for Gonella a neighbouring shopkeeper, of sharper wit 
and stouter nerve, was present at the scene, and when the 
buffoon came next day and tried to play a similar trick on him, 
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he repaid the debt with a shower of well-directed and well- 
deserved blows. Humiliated and beaten, Gonella was obliged 
to listen patiently while his fellow-buffoon Mocceca improved 
the occasion. “Do you want me to tell you the truth, Gonella? 
You have been very lucky, for you deserved to lose your life 
instead of just getting a good beating as you have done to-day, 
and may it be a warning to you for the future. It is our business 
to make money by amusing people, not by robbing them. Give 
up this dishonesty and return to the Marquis of Ferrara and 
stay there quietly, and live by your wits, not by robbery.’ We 
are not told that Gonella followed Mocceca’s advice, but he 
returned to Ferrara and it was many years before he again 
visited Florence. 

On the whole, the Italian buffoon of the fourteenth century 
seems to occupy a somewhat less degraded position than the 
Greek and Roman parasite or the later court-jester. He wanders 
about freely from court to court, his wit is appreciated, his 
company welcomed, especially it would seem by the various 
princes of Lombardy. In spite of his talent for ‘licking up’ 
clothes and money, he seems to be regarded more as a recog- 
nized entertainer who has a right foulieannibeire and less as 
a sycophant who is despised for his servility even if he is tolerated 
for his wit. A glimpse of the more humiliating aspect of the 
buffoon’s profession is, however, given in Novel 82, where 
Sacchetti describes how a most amusing Genoese presented 
himself at Milan to act as court-man during the celebrations 
of the wedding of Marco Visconti, son of Messer Bernabo, to 
Isabella of the House of Bavaria. This Genoese knelt down before 
Messer Bernabo and began telling his stories (novelle). Messer 
Bernabo left him in that position until he could stand it no 
longer and rose to his feet without permission, saying, “My 
lord, I can kneel no longer’. “You must be a drunkard’, said 
Bernabo. ‘I am no drunkard,’ replied the Genoese, ‘though 
I am glad enough to drink’, and indeed he had an 
good head for wine. Messer Bernabo then challenged him to 
have a drinking match with one of his servants, promising 
good gifts to fie victor. Immense quantities of wine were 
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brought in, and after each drinking bout the co itors were 
required to take hands shea At last, rie the fourth 
bout, the wretched servitor fell insensible, and the Genoese 
who was still quite sober was allowed to bestraddle him as if 
he were a horse. The buffoon then ‘baptized’ his defeated 
adversary, by a method too gross for description, with the 
name of ‘Messer Cattivo’, and finally Messer Bernabo had the 
unfortunate man carried to the stables and deposited on a dung- 
heap. The Genoese, on the other hand, was baptized by Messer 
Bernabo as Vinci Orlando and given rich gifts. It is interesting 
that this barbarous scene should be said to have taken place 
at Milan, for in the next century also the buffoonery at that 
court seems to have waken a very coarse and brutal form.! 
Ludovico il Moro encouraged buffoons of all kinds, and took 
great pleasure in the company of real parasites, who had nothing 
to recommend them but their gluttony and vile table-manners, 
and on one occasion he and his courtiers amused themselves 
by egging on their buffoon Mariola to fight a domestic pig 
under the impression that it was a wild boar. 

The Genoese, however, was more than a mere champion 
drinker. We have seen that he passed a miserable hour on his 
knees telling his news to the unresponsive nobleman. An im- 
portant part of the stock-in-trade of successful buffoons was 
a talent for telling good stories about themselves. To increase 
their repertoire they would play comic and sometimes very 
dishonest tricks on the various people they met on their journeys, 
and they would then hasten to the nearest court to tell the story 
and get a handsome tip as a reward for their roguery. Often, 
I imagine, they must have invented the incidents or grossly 
exaggerated them. It would be interesting to know whether 
they sometimes modelled their conduct on jest-books; certainly, 
unless human nature has completely changed since then, they 
must often have appropriated one another's anecdotes, and told 
“chestnuts’ as if they were the result of first-hand experience. 

But if it is likely that the more educated buffoons made use 
of jest-books, it is still more probable that they in their tum 
had considerable influence on the art of story-telling. It is not 
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accidental that Boccaccio, Sacchetti and Bandello come from 
a country where both civic and courtly life was highly developed 
and every wealthy prince or nobleman surrounded himself with 
buffoons from all parts of the country, who were provided with 
an inexhaustible stock of anecdotes derived from a rich ex- 
perience of all sorts and conditions of men. In fact, just as a 
great deal of Italian painting is a permanent eeatd of the 
ephemeral pageantry, den and amusements of a highly coloured 
social life, so too much of the literature of Italy is the result of 
the activities of a quick-witted sociable race, who expressed 
themselves easily not only with the pen but with the tongue. 
The Italian book springs out of a mass of oral improvised 
literature both in prose and poetry. Even the humanists, whose 
work it was to discover and expound ancient manuscripts and 
aes knowledge of the written literature of the past, were 
ar from being dry-as-dust pedants out of touch with the life 
of their time. On the contrary, the famous scholar Poggio did 
not disdain to collect good stories current in his day, and in 
the conclusion to his Facetiae he himself describes his work as 
being a product of social gatherings in the Vatican, a kind of 
Papal School for Scandal. 

The Italian buffoon belongs to the history of the drama as 
well as of the novel. He is often termed an actor (istrione) and, 
indeed, the Italian habit of expressive gesticulation made it 
almost: inevitable that the raconteur should merge into the 
mime. Moreover, Sacchetti makes it clear that the court-men 
used their histrionic powers for the enacting as well as for the 
subsequent re-enacting of their escapades : Gonella, for instance, 
carried various disguises about with him, and for the success 
of his tricks he obviously depended upon his gift for miming 
and impersonation. In fact the buffoons treated the world as 
their theatre, plotted their dramas in real life, exploited their 
own and other people’s failings, and were artists who were at 
once their own creators and their own creations and also it 
must be added artists who were utterly dependent upon the 
immediate goodwill of their public. 

Both Bandello and Garzoni‘ bear wimess to the popularity 
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with complacency, the latter commenting with asperity on the 
fact that, in his day, aristocratic tables were more encumbered 
with them than with any other kind of ‘virtuosi’. The talents 
of the buffoons, according to this writer, were of the most 
varied description. They told obscene anecdotes, parodied men 
of all professions and nations, imitated living people, contorted 
their bodies, performed acrobatic feats, mocked and flouted 
the most honourable members of the company in which they 
found themselves. Worst of all they were on terms of inti 
with their masters and this made them overwhelmingly con- 
ceited. They triumphed among princes while learned poets, 
eloquent orators, subtle philosophers languished in obscurity. 
Nowhere—Bandello an Garzoni are agreed on this point— 
was the fashion carried to such an extreme as at the Vatican. 
Pope Leo X was, we are told, so great a patron of folly that 
his valet-de-chambre ‘had authority to introduce fools, buffoons 
and similar kinds of entertainers at any hour into the papal 
apartment’, and, indeed, those bent on serious business were 
well advised to announce themselves as jesters if they wished to 
gain an audience with him. The Holy Father had a particular 
penchant for minor painters such as Pasquino and for ied poets 
such as Baraballo, whose mock triumph through Rome he had 
commemorated on the walls of the Vatican, or Camillo Querno, 
a composer of extempore Latin verse, who was chiefly renowned 
for his unblushing assurance and insatiable greed. This Querno 
presented hams uninvited to the meetings of leamed men in 
Rome, his lyre in his hand, and an interminable epic under his 
arm, and since it was at once evident that he had the makings 
of a good buffoon he was taken to a small island on the Tiber, 
where he alternately drank wine and recited poetry while his 
leamed auditors crowned him with laurel, vine-leaves and 
cabbages and hailed him as Arch-poet. The Pope hearing of 
these absurd proceedings immediately sent for Querno and 
“from this time he became a frequent attendant on the convivial 
entertainments of the Pope, ap usually sent him a portion 
from his table, which he consumed with a voracity equal to 
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that of the heroes of Homer; but the wine was brought to him 
only on condition of his reciting a certain number of stanzas, 
and if he made an error, either in sense or in measure, it was 
mixed with a due proportion of water’. On some occasions 
Leo is said to have amused himself by replying to Querno, and 
W. Roscoe," from whom the above quotation is taken, gives 
some interesting examples of these bouts of versifying which 
took place between the Pope and the buffoon. 

Pope Leo X was not singular in his taste for buffoonery. 
Jo. Dominicus Ciaiesius was an extempore poet and a gifted 
exponent of law and philosophy, nevertheless a certain noble- 
man saw that there ‘were seeds of folly in him worthy of 
cultivation’, and encouraged his foolishness so successfully that 
he was able to earn money by it and at length to go to Florence 
and “by his jests insinuate himself into the palace of the Grand 
Duke Ferdinand I, who accepted him among the parasites and 
ridiculous men of the court’. The Duke's attitude to him was 
most curious. Since his jokes were quite respectable he em- 
ployed him to teach his children Latin, but when the buffoon 
wanted to go to Pisa to obtain his Doctorate of Law, Ferdinand 
refused permission, saying that he did not want to insult the 
learned men of the University by sending to them what was 
part of the comic paraphernalia of the court (‘Ridiculus homo 
atque inter ludibria aule’). However, Ciaiesius went to Pisa 
on the sly, got an excellent degree there and returned to Florence 
armed with his diploma ne riding in triumph upon an ass. 
Duke Ferdinand was also a patron of the parasite Menicuccius, 
who was celebrated in Rome and throughout all Etruria as an 
absurd extempore poet who spent his time in attending 
banquets and amusing the guests by his grotesque appearance 
and insane conceit, which some thought to be assumed for the 
sake of profit.? 

Friars were even more successful than poets and painters as 
laughter-makers at the Papal court.3 In 1519 Raphael designed 
a drop-curtain for the performance of Ariosto’s comedy I Sup- 
positi, and on it he depicted some devils sporting with a jovial 
friar, who was none other than Fra Mariano, the Papal buffoon, 
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whose ‘caprices’ were renowned throughout Italy and fre- 
quently commented on by writers of the time. 

According to Aretine, who gives us a great deal of informa- 
tion about him, Fra Mariano Felti started his career as barber 
to Lorenzo de’ Medici. The date of his arrival in Rome is not 
known, but he had already won fame as a buffoon in the time 
of Pope Julius II for, in correspondence connected with Frederic 
Gonzaga’s residence as hostage at the court of that potentate, it 
is described how ‘Brother Mariano, chief of fools (capo di mati), 
had comported himself splendidly with his caprices, gallantly 
seconded by Bernardo de Bibbiena’; and again how the 
same buffoon jumped up on to the supper-table and ran from 
one end to the other slapping cardinals and bishops and sparing 
nobody. This was emaaify tke kind of behaviour to appeal to 
the Estensi, and it is not surprising to find Fra Mariano engaging 
in familiar correspondence with the Marquis of Mantua; on 
one occasion wishing that he could show him his elaborate and 
fantastic garden at Monte Cavallo, at another time relating how 
he and Bernardo de Bibbiena had been summoned to Florence 
by his patron, Cardinal Giovanni, in order to arrange triumphs, 
comedies and morescoes during the Carnival season and de- 
scribing ‘all the caprices performed in the great city’. 

For all his buffoonery Fra Mariano was a cultivated man. 
During the Pontificate of Leo X, he had special apartments in 
the Papal palace and held the “Offizio dei Piombi’, which 
enediied the duty of affixing leaden seals to the official docu- 
ments of the Apostolical chancery. This was a remunerative 
but not an arduous post, and no doubt Fra Mariano’s real busi- 
ness was the amusement of the Pope. His famous ‘caprices’ are 
described in detail by Aretine in his Ragionamento delle Corti, 
where hé gives the buffoon high praise o ‘being as sweet, as 
affable, as honourable, as useful and as good a person as had 
ever been known in the court’. Whether Aretine was a reliable 
judge of the honourable, the useful and the good is another 
matter. To us, certainly, the friar’s tricks seem somewhat 
childish. He hunts live poultry across the dining-hall table, 
catching and killing them and smearing his face with gravy; 
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he leaps up onto the supper-table, jousting with lighted torches 
and threatening the beards of fellow-buffoons; he organizes a 
battle worthy of Tweedledum and Tweedledee, where the 
combatants fight with dishes, pots, washtubs and all kinds of 
terra-cotta instruments, so that the hubbub was like ‘the deluge 
falling on Noah’s Ark’, and the event appeared ‘a bastard 
brother of the day of judgment’. 

Fra Mariano also delighted the Pope with his enormous 
appetite, which was almost as famous as his ‘caprices’. For the 
friar in spite of his honourable office, his artistic tastes and his 
comic inventiveness, had some of the less agreeable traits of 
the parasite and, according to Jovius, was at times forced to 
endure the degradation incident to the profession. At the Pope’s 
dinner-table he and his fellow-buffoons were placed in a posi- 
tion which exposed them to the liberties and insults of the 
court servants. The guests mocked their gluttony and sometimes 
they were served with unusual or disgusting food, such as the 
flesh of crows or monkeys. Jovius remarks not without reason 
that although there may have been a kind of magnificence in all 
this, nevertheless he fears that it was not really in accordance 
with the majesty of a Pope. 

Fra Mariano survived his patron, and according to his epis- 
copal executor died in the odour of sanctity, having made a 
prudent will and bequeathed to the Bishop ‘the secret of his 
caprices’, an odd expression which suggests that Fra Mariano 
took the art of buffoonery seriously and left some kind of 
account of it in writing. 

The northern courts of Italy rivalled Rome as centres of buf- 
foonery. In 1490 the court of Ferrara, always more ‘medieval’ 
and chivalrous than Rome, amused itself by holding a burlesque 
investiture of buffoon knights which Bernardino Prosperi de- 
scribed to Isabella d’Este.! It was immensely appreciated, he 
says, and ‘indeed all the fools gathered together very willingly 
in order to be well noticed’. Of the people mentioned as 
having been knighted on this occasion some seem to have been 
people with a taste for buffoonery, and others actual buffoons. 
To this latter class belonged I] Barone and Fritella, both of 
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whom were much in demand as organizers of masquerades and 
other festivities. There are three letters in the Estensi Archives 
which are of interest, for they show young court ladies writing 
adulatory letters to Il Barone, just as now-a-days a sentimental 

irl might write to a famous actor. One of his correspondents 

d never seen him but had heard, she says, of the surpassing 
pleasure and amusement afforded by his company. In 1518 
Frederic, the eldest son of Isabella d’Este, was in financial diffi- 
culties, and his harassed mother wrote to him that not being 
our Lord, she was incapable of multiplying food miraculously 
and so could not satisfy all her son's dependents out of the 
rations he had provided. It is typical of the Estensi, that in 
these straits she provided for her son’s buffoon and not for his 
deserving tutor. 

In some respects the Italian buffoons of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries resemble more closely the parasites of Greece 
and Rome than the wandering wags described by Sacchetti. 
A curious Italian work of the sixteenth century (Sette Libri de 
Cathalogi, etc.) gives us a list of modern ‘flatterers, buffoons, 
and parasites’, suggesting a threefold division of the subject, 
which corresponds more or less exactly to the classical distinc- 
tion between the flattering, laughter-making and officious para- 
site, and suggests that there may have been conscious approxima- 
tion of the modern to the ancient institution. The parasites 
enumerated under the heading Buffoons correspond roughly to 
the Greek laughter-makers, though they seem of a rather more 
refined type. Several of them are mentioned as the possessors 
of considerable musical talent and as having attained immortal 
renown in the exercise of their art; we hear of others who were 
improvisers of serious eulogistic poetry, and it is clear that 
Italian buffo onery, at its best, was a highly skilled profession 
practised by men of taste and imagination. 

The laughter-making parasite certainly flourished most abun- 
dantly in Italy, but he was not peculiar to that country. During 
the siege of Rouen in 1591, Jacques Moynet, Sieur de Tan- 
court, acted as buffoon to Marshal Biron.’ At the same period 
flourished Brusquet, who had an international reputation, and 
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Chicot, whose relationship to King Henry IV resembled that 
of Moynet to Marshal Biron, although his buffoonery seems 
to have had more official recognition. In France—as we shall 
see—the parasite or buffoon was often indisdinguishable from 
the court-jester. 

The Hétel de Rambouillet (no doubt typical of other great 
houses of seventeenth-century France) showed a taste in buf- 
foonery similar in some respects to that of the Medici and 
Estensi in fifteenth- and sixteenth-century Italy, though their 
protégés were lacking in the refined artistry sometimes found 
in the Italian buffoon. Tallemant des Réaux’ tells us that Mon- 
sieur and Madame de Rambouillet were remarkable for the 
number of fools that they kept in their employment, and that 
they often chose their servants not for efficiency, but because— 
as Charles Lamb would say— they had a tincture of the absurd 
in their composition’. Neufgermain, for instance, whom Talle- 
mant describes as ‘le fou externe de l’hétel de Rambouillet’, 
was an old and very bad poet who ‘assassinait autrefois tout le 
monde de ses maudits vers’ until M. le Marquis, whose house 
he frequented, persuaded him to write a particular kind of 
burlesque rhyme, which caused genuine amusement. The story 
of how a woman of the streets pulled off his white beard and 
of how a cobbler, who witnessed the fight, wrapped it up in 
paper and presented it to the dinner-guests at the Hotel de 
Rambouillet, sheds a curious light‘on the contemporary notion 
of an acceptable practical joke. It is indeed remarkable that an 
aristocracy whose members appreciated the refined art of a 
Racine, the subtle and intelligent spiritual counsels of a Fénelon, 
should have found relaxation in the coarse and brutal type of 
humour too often recorded by Tallemant des Réaux. It should 
not be forgotten, however, that the same writer emphasizes 
the humanity of Madame de Rambouillet and the fact that all 
her dependents were devoted to her. 

There is no lack of authentic information about the position 
of the buffoon in Germany. Hans Clawerts werckliche His- 
torien, vor niemals in Druck auszgegangen, kurtzweilig, und sehr 
lustig zu lesen, was published in 1587 by Bartholomius Kriiger, 
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organist and town clerk of Trebbin in Brandenburg, the birth- 
place and home of his hero. In a verse preface, Kriiger states 
that he had been personally acquainted with Clawert, empha- 
sizes his own accuracy and claims that there are many still 
living who will vouch for the truth of the stories, since they 
have actually heard and seen the events related. This claim may 
well be true, for as far as I know, with one or two trifling 
exceptions, the stories, which are not improbable, do not occur 
elsewhere. Theobald Raehse, who contributed a prose preface 
to the reprint of Kriiger’s work, states that, in his ‘hy, memory 
of the buffoon had not quite faded from his native place. 
Hans Clawert was the son of Peter Clawert, a burgher of 
Trebbin. In his youth he was set to learn a trade, but while 
still an apprentice showed himself to be of a mischievous and 
sprightly disposition. When the days of his apprenticeship were 
over, Hans set off on his travels, pursuing no one regular trade, 
but engaging himself in any sort of capacity to any master 
whom he happened to meet, and usually making himself more 
valued for buffoonery than for the performance of his ostensible 
duties. Having made a certain amount of money in this fitful 
manner, Hans went home to be married, but proved, as might 
have been expected, a far from exemplary husband. When he 
had lost all his money at cards, his wife took her complaints 
to high quarters and, as a consequence of this and of other 
offences, Hans was summoned to the presence of his lord, the 
Churftirst of Brandenburg. The Churfiirst gave him a letter 
to take back to Eustachius von Schlieben, a high official of 
Trebbin, giving him instructions to arrest Hans and to keep 
him safely in prison until his own arrival at Trebbin. Hans, 
who could not read, saw from the faces of the bystanders that 
the letter boded him no good, so having paid a boy to tell him 
the contents of the document he promptly threw it into the 
river Sprew. When the Churftirst arrived at Trebbin and found 
that Eustachius von Schlieben knew nothing about his letter, 
he summoned Hans and asked him the reason of this. ‘Hoho, 
dear Lord,’ said Hans, ‘isn’t the letter here yet? You told me 
to hurry with it, but I had business in Berlin, so I threw it into 
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the Sprew that it might flow down with the current, and I am 
a little surprised that it has not arrived here yet.’ The Churfiirst 
laughed heartily, and from that time onward Hans was allowed 
to come to him whenever he wished. From another anecdote 
we learn that Eustachius von Schlieben also made Hans his 
*“merry-councillor’ and on one occasion instructed him to 
oe e his secretaries, which he did so successfully that they 

=n be reconciled to the buffoon with wine and given a 
festive evening to restore their tempers. Hans, however, did 
not spend all his time acting the bigeca at court, and many of 
his practical jokes were played in the course of his everyday 
life, especially when he was on his travels. In the village of 
Eichstede, for instance, he used his mother-wit to such good 
purpose that he acquired a very profitable reputation as clair- 
voyant and acest eee Often he played pranks out of sheer 
love of faishiee In 1566 Hans succumbed to the plague but 
kept up his nonsense to the end, bequeathing his al cp the 
good God, his fowling net to Eustachius von Schlieben, his 
anvil to the smith, cards and dice to the devil, and so he 
departed to his Maker. 

Kriiger’s Hans Clawert is a most valuable source of informa- 
tion conceming the position of the German buffoon in the 
sixteenth century. Perhaps the point that strikes one most is 
the ease with which his hero got an entry into the court, and 
also the fact that his jokes were equally welcome in the village 
tavern and the nobleman’s house. It was the existence of the 
small cultivated court, the sharp distinction but close connec- 
tion between all classes of society and the comparative rarity 
of books which made buffoonery so lucrative and popular 
a profession. The jest-books of the sixteenth century depict 
variegated but compact little societies, where king, ibabgiee, 

riest and peasant are perpetually jostling one another, and the 
Hafan slips in and out licking up something from them all. 

Hans Clawert resembles the itinerant court-men described 
by Sacchetti, but the career of Taubmann suggests that there 
were also German parallels to parasites of the Italian courts. 
Friedrich Taubmann was born in Bavaria in 1565. His parents 
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were tradespeople, but he received a good education, and, after 
leaving the gymnasium at Heilsbrunn, where he gained con- 
siderable reputation both for waggishness and for his skill in 
_the composition of occasional Latin verse, he spent a year as 
the merry companion (lustiger Gesellschafter) of various wealth 
noblemen, Get then with the help of the Prince of Anspach 
went to Wittenberg University, where he studied philology 
and gained the Drateedeshiy Oo Poetry through the patronage 
of Herzog Friedrich Wilhelm of Weimar, who valued him 
for his ready wit, and whose advocacy the University authori- 
ties dared not oppose. Taubmann’s precise position at court is 
not easy to determine. Ebeling, who has written his biography, 
cites three manuscript letters, in which he is entitled ‘Poet and 
Professor and Merry Councillor’. Privy Councillor Roling 
writes in a letter ‘Taubmann, the “‘Sannio aulicus”’, has arrived 
here to-day’, and according to Erasmus Schmid (a professor 
of Wittenberg, who made Taubmann’s funeral oration in the 
University), the Chancellor Gerstenberg once called him ‘Scurra 
Palatii’ to his face. He himself, however,. describes him more 
discreetly as ‘our prince’s indispensable guest’. On the other 
hand Ebeling says that he had no fixed salary, no permanent 
office or regular position in the Household. He neither wore 
the dress nor bore the title of court-fool, though his beha- 
viour was foolish enough and sometimes caused him to be 
treated like the lowest type of parasite. Under Augustus I, 
heavy drinking was the rule at the Saxon court and the Pro- 
fessor was often made dead drunk, and then laid out on the 
straw in the stable and left there without any protection from 
the boys, who played their tricks on him. Sometimes he was 
‘ragged’ by his own University students. Like other buffoons 
Taubmann was a skilful improviser. Anecdotes about him were 
collected, and like other famous jesters he was a magnet for 
stock jokes, some of them very gross in character. Taubmann 
bears a close resemblance to the Italian buffoons. Like the 
protégés of Leo X he was both a butt and a wit, and was equally 
renowned as an absurd glutton, a shameless beggar, a learned 
Latinist and a skilful improviser of poetry. We are, however, 
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conscious of a difference. The German Professor is more grossly 
pedantic, less light-hearted and artistic than Fra Mariano and 
the rest, he caters for duller tastes, he inhabits a more ponderous 
world than that of the typical Italian parasite. 

The jesting parasite or buffoon existed in England as in 
France and Germany. Udall in his translation of Erasmus’ 
Apophthegms tells us that it was customary at English feasts to 
have ‘some iestyng feloe, that maye scoff and iest upon the 
gestes as they sitten at the table’. In Book m of his Treatise 
of Nobilitye (1563) Laurence Humphrey offers some advice as 
to the kind of people who should be invited to the tables of the 
aristocracy. “What ghestes they ought bydde, we have already 
shewed, entreatynge of liberality, not parasites, or fooles, not 
jesters, not bawdy minstrels, not men made to please the eares, 
or tickle the minde, nor simple soules for laughter sake’, and 
again in Book m he remarks: “Nor must wise heades keepe 
naturells, bawdes of pleasure or jesters.’ Lodge in his Wit's 
Miserie gives a more detailed description of a “jeaster’: “This 
fellow in person is comely, in peareleGard but in behaviour 
a very ape, and no man; his studye is to coine bitter jeastes, 
or to show antique motions, or to sing baudie sonnets and 
ballads: give him a little wine in his head, he is continually 
flearing and making of mouths; he laughs intemperately at 
every little occasion, and dances about the house, leaps over 
tables, outskips men’s heads, trips up his companions’ heeles, 
burns sacke with a candle, and hath all the feates of a Lord of 
Misrule in the countrie. It is a special marke of him at table, 
he sits and makes faces.’ ‘Jester’, like ‘buffoon’ and ‘merry- 
councillor’, is an ambiguous term denoting both the court-fool 
and the unattached buffoon. It is, however, clear that Laurence 
Humphrey does not regard the words ‘jester’ and ‘fool’ as 
synonymous, and even Lodge’s description, though it does 
suggest mental derangement, is not unlike Garzoni’s descrip- 
tion of the methods of Italian buffoons, and Aretine’s account 
of the ‘caprices’ of Fra Mariano. Additional evidence for the 
existence of the jesting parasite in England is afforded by six- 
teenth-century Interludes, where we sometimes find the hero 
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of the play falling in with some traveller who converses with 


him in a jocular manner. “You seem to be a merry com- 
panion’, he comments, and takes him into his service, but not 
at all to his advantage, for his new acquaintance is in fact the 
Vice of the play. The ‘merry companion’ of the Interlude 
seems to be drawn from life, but he bears more resemblance 
to Dolcibene or Scogin or Hans Clawert than to Fra Mariano 
or the other minor poets and painters that haunted the Vatican.” 

More like the latter is Shakespeare’s Falstaff and Jonson’s 

Carlo Buffone, one of the characters in Every Man Out of his 
Humour, who is described by the dramatist as “A publick, 
scurrilous, and prophane Jester; that (more swift than Circe) with 
absurd similies will transform any Person into deformity. . 
A slave that hath an extraordinary gift in pleasing his Pallat, 
and will swill up more Sack at a sitting than would make all 
the Guard a Posset. His Religion is ching, and his Discourse 
ribaldry. They stand highest in his respect, whom he studies 
most to reproach.’ The original of this unpleasing character 
sketch is supposed to have been a certain Charles Chester, who 
flourished in Queen Elizabeth’s day, and had sundry unfor- 
tunate encounters with Sir Walter Raleigh and other noblemen, 
who are said to have been so much annoyed with him on one 
occasion that they thrust him into a corner, and summoned 
stonemasons to brick him up to the neck, until he cried for 
mercy.” 

Nevertheless, though the portraits of Falstaff and Carlo were 
not altogether untrue to life, buffoons were not so flourishing 
in England as in some other countries. It is true there were 
plenty of court-jesters and entertainers at the English court in 
the sixteenth century, but in the reign of Henry VIII severe 
treatment was meted out to the lively young minions who 
tried to introduce the buffoonery of Paris into the staider 
atmosphere of London.3 Elizabeth was fond of a good enter- 
tainment, but she would rather quarter herself on her nobles 
than hold open house for sharp-witted ne’er-do-weels. We have 
to wait for the coming of the Stuarts to find a state of affairs 
similar to that which prevailed on the continent. Sir Arthur 
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Weldon, who described The Court and Character of King James, 
“being an eye and eare witness’ speaks of the wild revelling 
at court which prevailed when George Villiers was rising into 
favour: ‘Then eile the King to eate abroad, who formerly 
used to eat in his Bed-chamber, or if by chance supped in his 
Bed-chamber, would come forth to see pastimes and fooleries; 
in which Sir Ed. Souch, Sir George Goring, and Sir John 
Finit, were the chief and Master Fools, and surely this Fooling 
got them more than any others wisdom, far above them in 
desert: Souch his part to sing bawdy songs, and tell bawdy 
tales; Finit to compose these songs; then were a set of Fiddlers 
brought up on purpose for this Fooling, and Goring was Master 
of the game for Fooleries, sometimes presenting David Droman 
and Archee Armstrong the King’s Fool, on the back of the other 
fools, to tilt one at another, tll they fell together by the ears; 
sometimes Anticke Dances, but Sir John Millicent who was 
never,known before was commended for notable fooling, and 
so was he the best extemporary fool of them all; with this 
jollicy, was this Favourite ushered in....’ Shocking as all this 
seemed to Sir Arthur Weldon it reads tamely enough after the 
accounts of the rowdy entertainments at Ferrara, Milan and 
the Vatican. 

Observation of the buffoon in society gives rise to some 
curious reflections. To many no doubt the spectacle arouses 
distaste not only for him but for his noble patrons. Was Fra 
Mariano with his ‘caprices’ more of a buffoon than Pope 
Leo X with his passion for mock-triumphs, absurd dinner- 
parties and the adlestioh of human grotesques? What are we 
to think of a Pope who will only give audience to buffoons, 
of a Prince who forces a University to make his ridiculous 
table-companion Professor of Poetry? It would be absurd to 
deny that much, though not by any means all, of the buffoonery 
in Italy and elsewhere was ethically indefensible. My concern, 
however, is not with the ethical but with the aesthetic signi- 
ficance of the subject, and that seems to me to be a matter of 
very considerable interest. The buffoon, as we have seen, is a 
comic character who uses his immediate surroundings as both 
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stage and auditorium, and is often a raconteur and extempore 
poet. Is he then equivalent to the creator, the actor, or the 
spectator of that Aristotelian comedy which shows men as 
worse than they really are? Obviously he differs from them 
all. The edened of which Aristotle is speaking is of course 
not a facet of actual life, but a type of drama, the product of 
poets who have chosen to isolate and exaggerate certain traits 
in human nature for their own artistic purposes. Out of the 
raw material of actual and therefore unconscious stupidity the 
comic poet shapes his imaginary fools, and he can do this only 
because he himself does not belong to their number; nor is he 
without understanding of the higher types of humanity, indeed 
it is just because he is acutely aware of the contrast between 
wisdom and folly that he can create an image of ideal stupidit 

and draw his picture of the world as ‘this great stage of fools’. 
The genuine bE ffoon, on the other hand, breaks down the dis- 
tinction both between folly and wisdom, and between life and 
art. The buffoon is neither the unconscious fool, nor the con- 
scious artist who portrays him; he is the conscious fool who 
shows himself up, chiefly for gain, but occasionally at least for 
the mere love of folly. The psychological situation is at times 
curiously subtle. As soon as the buffoon rises above the lowest 
rank of parasite willing to endure anything for the sake of a 
good meal, he must develop a self-awareness incompatible with 
total empty-headedness, yet not so acute as to produce a change 
of habit, or to turn his folly into a temporary superficial pose. 
For genuine buffoonery is not synonymous with acting. The 
buffoon gives most pleasure, by being most himself. Dolcibene 
was no doubt an excellent story-teller, but part at least of the 
amusement sprang from the belief (however erroneous) that 
his tales were true; and nothing quite equalled the pleasure of 
seeing him give a real beating to a real bishop in a real church. 
But it takes two to make a joke. The buffoon, as we have seen, 
is a spiritual as well as a material parasite, he can only be him- 
self in congenial society, he is nothing at all apart from the 
companions who enjoy and encourage his antics, and when he 
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and his patrons so that they too inhabit for the moment a 
no-man’s-land between the world of fact and the world of 
imagination. He is an educator, in the inaccurate modern sense 
of the word, for he draws out the latent folly in his audience. 

The closing of a book, the fall of a theatre curtain, did not 
bring to an end the aesthetic experiences of the Lords of Ferrara 
or the Popes of Rome. They kept their houses full of absurd 
and sometimes very repulsive specimens of humanity, in order 
that the world might be constantly interrupted, that at any 
moment life itself might be turned into a farce. It is indeed 
evident that, whether rightly or wrongly, those practical men 
of affairs did not share the modern horror of what is called 
poetry of escape. Our intellectual dictators shake their heads 
in Puritanical disapproval at the suggestion of a spiritual holiday. 
Actuality, they say, must never be forgotten, our poetry must 
throb with the internal combustion engine, the factory chimney 
must smoke even into our dreams. The Italian despots, on the 
other hand, spared neither pains nor expense in the effort to 
give to their fancies, both good and evil, a substantiality that 
could rival that of the world of politics and business. Naturally, 
then, they fostered the development of that born breaker of 
bounds, that solid, yet fantastic and amphibious creature, the 
buffoon. 
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parasite as an historical figure playing an ascertainable part 

in the actual life of society. Fact and fiction are of course 
not really separable. Retailers of funny stories are notoriously 
unreliable, and famous wags are powerful magnets for un- 
attached anecdotes. Nevertheless it is, I believe, possible to 
discern a difference—though not to draw an exact distinction— 
between the partially historical and the completely mythical 
figures; or at any rate we can shift our point of view, and study 
the buffoon not as a product of his environment but as a 
creation of the popular imagination. One of the earliest of 
such mythical buffoons comes from the East. 

In the fourth century of the Hegira and the tenth century a.D., 
the Arabs possessed certain cAleesons of stories and jokes, 
similar to the jest-books which were popular in che West at 
a much later date. One of these books (known to us only by 
a reference in a tenth-century work) was entitled The Jests 
of Si-Djoha, and seems to have been an anonymous collection 
of anecdotes conceming a curious simpleton called by the Arabs 
Si-Djoha or Joha, and by the Persians ‘Juha’ or ‘Juhi’, who is 
regarded by most scholars as a completely unhistorical figure, 
a personification of naiveté.' In the fifteenth or sixteenth cen- 
tury these Jests of Si-Djoha, which had penetrated orally into 
the West, travelled probably in a more literary form to Turkey 
and were there translated and attributed to a certain Nasr-ed- 
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Din Hodja or Khoja, a comic character whose fame still survives 
to-day and to whom Sir Harry Luke has devoted a most 
interesting chapter of his recent book of travels, An Eastern 
Chequer-Board. 

According to a persistent tradition, this Nasr-ed-Din or Si- 
Djoha was court-jester to the famous conqueror Timur-leng 
and the account of his first meeting with his future master is 
not without interest. Timur-leng the conqueror said: ‘I will 
ask him questions and if he fails to reply to a single one I will 
put him to death.’ The buffoon, however, passed this some- 
what alarming oral examination with high honours, and by 
his replies pleased Timur very much, for he saw what a jovial 
fellow he was. ‘Since you are such a merry companion,’ he 
cried, ‘I swear I will never be separated from you.’ ‘As you 
will,’ replied the Hodja; ‘you are master.’ Timur-leng may 
have been master, but he seems at times to have put up with 
a good deal of bluntess. On one occasion, for instance, he 
caught a glimpse of himself in the glass and was so appalled 
by what he saw that he wept for two hours, while the whole 
court wept in sympathy. When all had regained their com- 
postire, Nasr-ed-Din continued to sob for reasons which he 
explained to his questioning master: ‘If you saw yourself in 
the glass for a short moment and wept for two hours, is it 
surprising that I weep longer since I see you the whole day?” 
At this reply Timur-leng was seized with inextinguishable 
laughter. 

It is remarkable that Timur-leng occasionally desired the 

rayers as well as the jokes of Nasr-ed-Din. In some anecdotes, 
feeleaed the buffoon is represented as a learned man with 
pupils, who is consulted on matters of physical health and has 
some reputation for sanctity. Sir Harry Luke regards him as 
an Imam, a kind of country parson, and gives an amusing 
account of his methods of evading his ecclesiastical duties : “One 
day he stood up in the pulpit and said to the congregation, 
““O Moslems, i you know what I am going to say to you 
to-day?” “No”, replied they. “And no more do I”, said 
the Khoja; and hastily left the mosque. The next Friday he asked 
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the same question, but this time the congregation answered, 
“Yes.” “If you know, then I needn’t tell you’, said the Khoja, 
and again made off. The next week, when the Khoja asked his 
usual question, the congregation, thinking to display great cun- 
ning, said, “Some of us do, but some of us don't.” “Then let 
those who know tell those who don’t”, said the Khoja, and 
once more the congregation were outwitted.’ 

In spite of his remissness, Nasr-ed-Din was venerated after 
death, and Sir Harry Luke gives a vivid account of the cultus 
connected with his tomb,’ ‘a conspicuous and recently re- 
stored mausoleum of marble’ at Aqshehir, which is still fre- 
quently visited by those desirous of invoking a blessing or 
registering wishes which are supposed to come true. At the 
Khoja’s request ‘a small hole has been left in the masonry of 
the tomb so that he can continue to look out upon the world; 
over the grave, ready for instant use, hangs the Fall with which 
he played and the lock of his house which he refused to entrust 
to his wife, who lies beside him... .In his lifetime the Khoja 
affected an enormous cap stuffed with cotton, of an obsolete 
shape which resembles a melon and is called by the Turks 
quvug; in death this covering still lies above his hed Now, 
however, it is more gigantic than ever because pious visitors 
are in the habit of Sading successive layers of doch as those 
below wear out.’ The office of custodian to the grave is 
hereditary in the Khoja’s family, and the present official—with 
whom Sir Harry Luke is well bande loves in a little hut 
beside the tomb. He is dressed in the traditional dress of Nasr- 
ed-Din, he possesses a considerable sense of humour and a vast 
fund of stories about his famous ancestor. 

So far we have been considering Nasr-ed-Din or Si-Djoha as 
a learned and even saintly buffoon, but sometimes he is repre- 
sented as a poor tradesman, even a beggar, and, if our know- 
ledge of his myth is to be complete, this aspect of him must 
not be disregarded. 

Si-Djoha, according to many of the tales, was a poor man 
who lived with his mother, and since very often they had not 
enough to eat, he was quite prepared to gain food or money 
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by trickery. One day he shared the meal of a Christian who 


was eating meat during Lent. ‘Si-Djoha,’ said his none too 
willing host, ‘meat killed by us is forbidden to Mohammedans.’ 
‘I am among the Mohammedans, what you are among the 
Christians’, replied Si-Djoha. One day, when starvation seemed 
imminent, Si-Djoha asked his fellow-students to dine with him. 
He then collected all the shoes that they left on entering the 
house and paid for his dinner by pawning them at various shops 
and forcing each student to redeem his own property. This 
story is told centuries later of the German buffoon, Taubmann. 

In these and similar anecdotes the buffoon is a shrewd enough 
fellow who finds naiveté a convenient cloak for unscrupulous 
trickery, but there are other tales which depict him as a real 
simpleton. One day Hodja took out his eight asses, riding 
upon one of them and driving the rest before him. Being only 
able to count seven of them he dismounted to look round for 
the missing animal, recounted, and found that the number 
now came to eight. When remounted, however, he could still 
only count seven. At last a passer-by furnished him with the 
explanation. ‘Well,’ retorted the buffoon, “how could I see 
that which was behind me?’ 

If some of the anecdotes represent Si-Djoha as idiotically 
stupid, others represent him as astoundingly callous. On one 
occasion he was paid by ten blind men to help them safely 
across a river, and he let one of them get drowned. When the 
others complained he told them not to bother about it. “Pay 
me one less piece of money,’ he said, ‘and that will put matters 
right.’ Si-Djoha’s success often depended upon his neighbour's 
readiness to believe that he possessed magical instruments of 
various kinds and animals capable of producing gold. The most 
absurd stories are told about the tricks he played on four 
‘friends’ who had cheated him in the past and upon whom he 
was determined to be revenged. One day when they came to 
visit him he managed—by hanging a bag full of blood round 
his wife’s neck—to make them believe that he had a magic 
knife by which he had killed and resuscitated her. They paid 


large sums for the knife and went home to try it on their wives 
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and of course killed them. Si-Djoha must have intended this 
result and there is no suggestion that he felt any scruples about 
it. He did, however, fear reprisals, so he pretended to be dead 
and concealed himself in a tomb in which he had made a hole 
and near which he had lighted a fire. When the ‘friends’ came 
to see his burial-place he burnt them through the hole of the 
tomb with his father’s seal or branding iron, and they went 
away faster than they came. The next time Si-Djoha came to 
market, the incensed friends hauled him before the judge and 
accused him of murdering their wives. Si-Djoha retorted that 
they were his escaped slaves branded with his father’s seal. The 
judge examined them and found the mark of branding and 
condemned them to serve Si-Djoha for the rest of their lives. 
After this, it is difficult to feel very much sympathy, when we 
are told that Si-Djoha was killed by the trickery of his friend, 
the one man in the whole world whom he trusted. 

The fame of Si-Djoha travelled westwards and in Sicily he 
became the booby Giufa, a favourite figure in folk-lore, to 
whom many of the old stories are transferred and others 
added.t Two examples will be sufficient. 

Giufa, being a simpleton, was not as a rule invited to parties. 
On one occasion, however, his mother dressed him up so 
finely that he was asked to dine at a neighbouring farm-house, 
where everyone was very attentive to him. Giufa ate all the 
food he could get with one hand, and with the other he stuffed 
into his pocket any victuals that were left over, saying: ‘Eat, 
my clothes, for you were the guests to be invited.’ Unfor- 
tunately the tales of Si-Djoha lost nothing of their brutality 
eee transference to Christendom, and there is one story 
(though here it is not the buffoon who is cruel) which exhibits 
the most amazing barbarism. Once upon a time a certain 
bishop ordered every goldsmith in the town to make him a 
costly crucifix. He was willing to pay a heavy price for the 
most beautiful piece of workmanship, but every goldsmith 
who brought him an unacceptable production would be be- 
headed. Many lost their lives owing to this harsh decree. At 
last Giufa, the buffoon, got a goldsmith to make him a crucifix 
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with a beautiful head but a very thick body. The bishop, when 


he saw it, was furious with anger. ‘It was lovely when I 
started,’ said Giufa apologetically, ‘but on the way it swelled 
with indignation on account of all the innocent blood you 
have aie and it got particularly swollen as I mounted up 
your staircase. If you do not give a prize to me and an annuity 
to all the widows, God’s wrath will certainly fall upon you.’ 
The bishop was so frightened that he obeyed the buffoon, 
who promptly went out into the town and made the 
widows promise him money if he could procure them an 
annuity as their cruel and rapacious bishop. Giufa does 
not seem to have been particularly simple on this occasion, 
when he so ingeniously contrived to serve both God and 
mammon. 

It has proved impossible to reach a decision as to the his- 
toricity of Nasr-ed-Din or Si-Djoha. Sir Harry Luke accepts 
the theory that he was a contemporary of Timur-leng and 
regards the date on his tombstone (A.H. 386, circa A.D. 996) as 
a joke. On the other hand it has been pointed out that many 
of the anecdotes involve personages who lived long before the 
fourteenth century, and we have seen that references to Si- 
Djoha occur as early as the tenth century of our era. Of this 
Si-Djoha, however, we have no independent knowledge, be- 
cause all the existing stories about him are derived from 
anecdotes of Nasr-ed-Din re-translated into Arabic. A certain 
Ibn H’addjah, who lived not much later than the supposed 
Nasr-ed-Din, regarded Nasr-ed-Din or Si-Djoha as an historical 
personage, and remarks that some say that he was a very 
amusing man slandered by his enemies and others that he was 
quite stupid. The subject remains obscure, but the prevalent 
view seems to be that Nasr-ed-Din was either completely 
mythical or else a buffoon who lived in the fourteenth century 
but was confused with an earlier legendary Arabic buffoon 
Si-Djoha, and then, having attracted to himself many of those 
wandering stories found in all parts of the world, became in 
Turkish minds ‘une image de fantaisie’. 

A particularly interesting example of a buffoon created by 
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popular imagination is to be found in the myth of the ungainly 
peasant Marcolf, whose homely mother-wit proved more than 
a match for the wise King Solomon. Our first detailed portrait 
of this queer figure is to be found in a Latin dialogue which 
was translated into various languages, and of which the English 
version was published in 1492. 

“Upon a season heretofore as King Solomon full of wisdom 
and riches sat upon the King’s seat or stool that was his father 
David's: he saw coming a man out of the east that was named 
Marcolphus, of visage greatly mis-shapen and foul, nevertheless 
he was right talkative, eloquent and wise.’ His wife was even 
“more fearful and rude’ than himself, and (judging by the 
illustration to the English version) they were more like ani 
than human beings. Marcolf is represented as a bald hunch- 
back, and it is clear that his deformity was as notorious as his 
shrewd, rustic wit. After taking a good long look at these 
strange beings, and having enquired as to their lineage, Solomon 
proposed that there should be some altercation between them, 
promising rich rewards to the peasant should he be able to 
answer his questions; whereupon Marcolf replied with justi- 
fiable cynicism: ‘The physician promiseth the sick folk health 
when he hath no power.’ He took up the royal challenge, 
however, and many pages, after this, are occupied with ques- 
tions and answers, in which for the most part the King voices 
some general truth or moral platitude, which Marcolf counters 
by some saying embodying the homely common sense or 
shrewd cunning necessary for the poor man who would make 
his way in the world. Sometimes Marcolf parodies, or gives 
a coarse version of, or exposes some flaw in the King’s wisdom, 
sometimes they both simply cap one another’s proverbs. At 
last the King wearies of the argument, and Marcolf, having 
been ni the promised reward, goes his way, remarking 
dryly: ‘I shall always say there is no king where no law is.’ 

This, however, was not the last encounter between the two 
strange combatants. One day, in the course of a hunting ex- 
pedition, the King visited Marcolf’s hut, and there followed a 
conversation in which Marcolf solved riddles put by the King 
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and propounded others in his tum, which the King could not 
answer. Solomon was astonished at this, and enquiring how the 
peasant had gained his wisdom received a most remarkable 
explanation: In King David’s time a young physician needed 
a vulture’s head for medical purposes, so Solomon’s mother, 
Barsabea, took the vulture’s heart, roasted it, laid it on a crust 
of bread and gave it to her son to eat. Marcolf was in the 
kitchen at the time, presumably making a nuisance of himself, 
for Barsabea threw at his head the crust which was moistened 
with the vulture’s heart, ‘and that ate I and thereof I suppose 
is come to me my subtlety, like as to you is come by eating 
of the heart wisdom’. Presumably Solomon was shocked at 
an explanation which had more than a smack of witchcraft 
about it; for he instantly protested that it was God who gave 
him his wisdom—to which Marcolf retorted: ‘He is holden 
wise that reputeth himself a fool.’ At that the King laughed, 
and saying that he could not stop talking there any longer for 
his people were waiting for him, he gave Marcolf three ap- 
parently impossible tasks to perform if he wanted to come to 
court. histhearsstn the restive becomes an account of a 
series of pranks by means of which Marcolf always raised a 
laugh at Solomon's expense. When, however, he let loose mice 
so that the King’s pet cat dropped a candle she was trained to 
hold, the King finally lost patience and tumed him out of the 
court, threatening to loose the hounds on him if he reappeared. 
Next moming, however, Marcolf went to court, and got safely 
past the hounds by setting loose a hare which distracted their 
attention, and was therefore present when Solomon made his 
famous judgment between the two women claimants for one 
child. Marcolf, however, instead of admiring the King’s wis- 
dom, jeered at him for trusting a woman’s tears. The King 
then broke out into a long and eloquent praise of women. 
Marcolf remarked with a sneer that the King would curse them 
before nightfall. Having said this he went out and told all the 
women he could find that the King had decreed that each man 
should have seven wives. The rumour spread like wildfire and 
there was such a female uproar in the fale that the King soon 
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showed himself as long-winded in his abuse as he had before 
been in his praise of the female sex. In the midst of this royal 
tirade Marcolf jumped out of a corner and said: ‘Now have 
you spoken after mine intent.’ At that Solomon was so angry 
that he said: “Go out of my sight and let me never look you 
between the eyes again.’ Then Marcolf crawled into an old 
oven and lay there in such a posture that when the King found 
him he na only see his back view, not his eyes. This coarse 
insult was more than the King could stand, so he ordered his 
servants to hang him, his only concession being that Marcolf 
might choose the tree which was to serve as a gallows. ‘So 
Marcolf and the servants travelled through the valley of Josaffat, 
and over the hill of Olivet, and from thence to Jericho, and 
over the river Jordan, and through all Arabia and over the 
Grand Desert to the Red Sea, but they never found the tree on 
which Marcolf chose to be hanged.’ So the wily peasant 
returned safely home and lived in peace and joy. “And so may 
we all do above, with the Father of Heaven—Amen.’ 

Marcolf’s real wanderings in literary history are almost as 
extensive as his mythical wanderings in the world of fable.* 
Like Si-Djoha he came originally from the East and the first 
phase of his legend is to be found in Hebrew literature. We 
are told by Josephus that Hiram, King of Tyre, had a friend- 
ship with King Solomon which was cemented by a philo- 
sophical inclination and a habit of exchanging problems and 
enigmatical sayings for elucidation, King Hiram being helped 
in this task by a certain Abdemon, ‘a very youth in age, who 
always conquered the difficult problems which Solomon, King 
of Jerusalem, commanded him to explain’. Josephus also in- 
forms us that Solomon had power over demons. The magical 
aspect of the wisdom of Solomon is elaborated in the Talmud, 
where we are told how Solomon subdued all the demons 
except their prince Asmodeus, whose help was urgently re- 
quired for the building of the Temple. However, at last 
Solomon managed to su ride him by binding him with a chain 
bearing the name of God, and in this state of ca tivity ieee 
had to ue the King’s bidding and answer all his questions, un 
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in an unwary moment Solomon set him free and gave him 
his magic ring which enabled the wily demon to take Solomon’s 
place both on the throne and in the harem. In this tale, the 
sage who answers Solomon’s riddles is a rival of the King and 
a supernatural being. It is possible that he is to be identified 
with the Abdemon of Josephus. 

Exactly how and when the legend travelled westwards we 
do not know, but as early as the fifth century Pope Gelasius 
expelled from the Canon a certain document entitled Contra- 
dictio Salomonis, and in the tenth or eleventh century the theme 
appears in Anglo-Saxon literature in the form of a discussion 
between the two sages, Solomon and Saturnus, on biblical and 
‘scientific’ topics. The information given by Solomon’s ad~- 
versary, Saturnus, is sometimes of a fantastic nature, which is 
not surprising considering he is a ruler of Chaldea, ‘earl of a 
country where no man may step with feet’, has travelled far 
and wide, gaining wisdom from Eastern lands, and has even 
fought with God. This last achievement is reminiscent of 
Asmodeus, King of the Demons, who proved such an elusive 
and wily adversary of the King of Israel 

So far the name of Marcolf has not been applied to Solomon’s 
adversary, but in the Anglo-Saxon work we are told that in 
the course of his wanderings Saturnus has visited the ‘land of 
Markolf, which is between the treasure halls of the Medes and 
the realm of Saul’; and in the eleventh century, in the psalms 
of Notker, there is an allusion to ‘Marcolf’s dispute against the 
proverbs of Solomon’ as being an example of secular literature. 
Jn the twelfth century, William, Bishop of Tyre, mentions the 
tale of a certain Abdemon who in chains solved Hiram’s riddles 
for Solomon (Abdemon is here evidently confused or identified 
with Asmodeus, King of the Devils), and adds: ‘This, perhaps, 
is he that the fabulous stories of the vulgar name Marcolf, of 
whom it is told that he solved Solomon's riddles, and replied, 
propounding in like manner, riddles to be solved in their turn.’ 
- So far, then, we have seen the wise King Solomon confronted 
by arival who disputes his supremacy in power and knowledge, 
and appears either as a supernatural being, or as a man who 
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savours strongly of the magician. There is reason to suppose 
that the original Marcolf was the same kind of being as Saturnus 
or Asmodeus-Abdemon, and that his dispute with Solomon 
was at first, as Mr Gordon Duff suggests, ‘a serious dialogue 
on theological and mystical questions between two persons of 
equal learning, but of widely different feelings’, a dispute in 
fact “between inspired and infernal wisdom’. 

In the twelfth century, however, a change began to take 
place in the nature of Marcolf, who must have found our 
Wester climate unhealthy, for degenerating if not exactly in 
morals, at least in dignity and physique, he became deformed 
and boorish, the protagonist of cynical wit-combats, and the 
author of coarse practical jokes. But even in this form of the 
story, which most scholars believe to have originated in Ger- 
many, it is not forgotten that Marcolf, though frankly a 
buffoon, is also a sage in his own peculiar way, and even in 
some respects a greater sage than Solomon; for he represents 
practical sense as against theoretical idealism, the dispute being 
no longer between Heaven and Hell, but between the upper 
and lower classes of this world. This notion of Marcolf as a 
representative of rustic wisdom was developed in France, and 
the Proverbes de Marcoul et de Salemon made by the Comte de 
Bretagne was simply a dialogue between the clever ‘villain’ and 
the representative of the nobility. In England, Marcolf was 
regarded as father of Hendynge, “the impersonation of the 
mixed wit and wisdom which produce proverbs’ : 


“Mon that use of wysdom heren 
At wyse Hendynge he may lernen, 
That was Marcolues sone.’ 


But during the following hundred years or so the character 
of Marcolf deteriorated once more in France and England, and 
by the fifteenth century he had become in both countries 
“Marcolf, le foole’, ‘the foul-mouthed railer at women’. 
Lydgate asserts that it is neither reasonable nor just for ‘Marchol 
to sitte in Salomon’s see’, and to him the two figures symbolized 
the idea, so popular in the Middle Ages, of the antithesis be- 
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tween wisdom and folly. That version of the story which was 
concerned with ‘the gross jester of Solomon’s court who can 
neither be banished nor put to death’ became popular in 
France in the sixteenth century, but both in France and England 
the name of Marcolf was gradually forgotten and his pranks 
transferred to other buffoons. Marcolf’s legend was also known 
in Venice in 1502, and at the end of the century Giulio Cesare 
della Croce transferred it without a word of acknowledgment 
to one Bertoldo, a hideous peasant who presents himself at 
the court of Alboin, King of the Lombards, engages in wit- 
combats with the King, excites the hatred of the Queen, wins 
a wordy war against a parasite Epes and spits on his bald 
head. Like Marcolf he is a convinced anti-feminist and suggests 
a very simple ruse by which the King can suppress the move- 
ment for the suffrage which is growing among the court 
ladies. The King gives the aspirants to political power a small 
wooden box and promises to lend a point e ear to their 
requests on the condition that when they come to council with 
him, they restore the box with its contents still intact. Curiosity, 
however, gets the better of them, and they are unable to con- 
ceal their fcacl of contract because inside the box is a bird 
which flies away.’ 

Bertoldo is simply an Italian Marcolf, who has added to his 
repertoire some tricks of well-known Italian buffoons such as 
the two Gonellas. His legend comes to a pleasing close in the 
eighteenth century, when the Histoire de Bertholde is re-told in 
French, in a most amusing setting—the coarse old tale being 
made the occasion for rhapsodies on the simple life and the 
virtues of the unsophisticated peasant. It is delightful to hear 
the author meditating on the rufhanly Bertoldo’s first appear- 
ance at court. “N’ayant jamais eu d’autre maitre que la Nature, 
ni d'autres régles de conduite que celles que nous dicte la 
Raison, il s’étoit persuadé que tous les hommes, étant sortis de 
la méme main, et créez dans une parfaite égalité, il ne devoit 
point y en avoir sur la Terre avec qui ij on ne put con- 
verser familiérement.” It is interesting that Bertoldo became 
one of the stock comic types of the Italian Commedia dell’ Arte.3 
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In England the pranks of Marcolf were attributed to the 
hero of The Merry Jests and Witty Shifts of Scogin, a book first 
printed some time in the middle of the sixteenth century; 
although the earliest remaining edition is dated 1626. 

Scogin, if he lived at all, would seem to have been a poor 
scholar of Oxford who lived in the reign of Edward IV, and 
was always playing tricks to eke out his scanty income. Once, 
for instance, he fared very well in Lent by pretending that a 
fellow-scholar had an infectious disease, so that he was left 
alone in charge of the supposed invalid with free access to the 
larder and buttery. Sometimes, however, he himself was out- 
witted by his poor scholar Jack, the son of a husbandman, who 
put him to school with the Master of Art, so that he might 
receive education in return for menial service. Jack was prac- 
tically imbecile, but by bribery and corruption Scogin got him 
into the priesthood, where his career was absurd and dis- 
creditable. Scogin’s fame as a wit began to spread abroad. 
“On a time Scogin was sent for to the Abbot of Bury, to pas- 
time with him.’ On this visit he nearly died and was shriven, 
but did not dare to take communion for fear of breathing his 
last. The Abbot comforted him, and told him to believe he had 
received the Host and he would have received it. When Scogin 
had recovered the Abbot lent him his horse to ride home upon. 
His kindness, however, was ill repaid. Instead of returning the 
horse, Scogin sent back a message telling the Abbot to believe 
that he had received it, and he would have received it. Scogin 
was not the man to vegetate in one little corner of England. 
Like most buffoons he was a wanderer, being found sometimes 
in the country, sometimes at the University, sometimes living 
by his wits in London and once at least at the court of the 
King of France. Scogin made his first appearance at court in 
the guise of Sir William Nevill’s ‘starke idiot foole’ but after- 
wards he ‘put off his foole’s garments and came to the court 
like anhonest man’. Hestill, however, continued his buffoonery 
and was introduced to the King, who made him his servant 
and gave him a house in Cheapside. Some of his jests were 
gross, some were merely symbolical actions, such as his greasing 
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of a fat sow in the sight of all the court to illustrate the truth 
that in court life ‘Hee that hath enough shall have more, and 
hee that hath nothing shall go without’. As a favourite buffoon 
he became very rich and “many men were sutors to Scogin 
to be good to them’. At this point, however, the influence 
of the story of Solomon and Marcolf begins to make itself felt. 
Scogin’s jokes at length got beyond a joke and he was at con- 
stant loggerheads with his royal master. Many of his ‘witty 
shifts’ were methods of escaping punishment, and on one occa- 
sion he was banished to France ‘and there he jested’. Ultimately 
he returned to England, won the King’s pardon by pretending 
to be dead, and after that “he used honest jesting with the King 
and Queene’. He died in character, jesting on his death-bed, 
wishing that he might live to eat a Christmas pie and desiring 
to be buried at Westminster ‘under one of the spouts of the 
leads: for I have ever loved good drink all the days of my 
life’: and there he was buried. 

Since The Merry Jests consists chiefly of stock jokes and of 
borrowings from Solomon and Marcolf, the historicity of the 
hero has been doubted. Holinshed, however, describes him as 
‘a learned gentleman and student, for a time in Oxford, of a 
pleasant wit, and bent to merrie devises, in respect whereof 
he was called into the Court where, giving himselfe to his 
naturell inclination of mirth and pleasant pastime, he plaied 
manie sporting parts, although not in such uncivil manner as 
hath beene of him reported’. 

The literature of buffoonery suggests that legend tended to 
accumulate round two main types: the peasant or small trades- 
man, and the cleric or scholar. The parish priest, in particular, 
occupied a position which made it specially easy for him to 
supplement a modest income by exploiting the oddities of his 
character. 

Strickaere has left us a rhymed history of the Pfaffe Amis 
who worsted his bishop in many a wit-combat; a later and 
more famous example of the buffoon-parson is Wigand von 
Theben, Pfaffe von Kalenberg.’ This worthy is said to have 
owed his preferment to the Austrian Duke Otto of Steiermark, 
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who was tickled by his eccentricity and wanted to have him at 
hand to amuse him at Shrovetide and to act as his merry- 
councillor at the dinner table. Unlike Queen Victoria, he 
nobility of Steiermark were easily amused. When the Duchess 
met the Parson doing his washing stark naked in the river she 
laughed heartily; and when he followed the hunt on a horse 
placed inside a dung-cart there was uproarious mirth. Naturall 
the buffoon was rather less popular with his bishop and wit 
his parishioners. His reputation as a wag rested very largely 
on the absurd tricks which he played on his unfortunate flock, 
with whom he lived in a state zs constant feud. His conduct 
was often incredibly coarse, his tricks verged on dishonesty, 
and his morals were not above suspicion. Once, for instance, 
when ordered by his bishop to replace a young and attractive 
housekeeper by a servant of forty years, the impudent rogue 
chose to treat the matter as a problem in pure mathematics and 
engaged two twenty-year-old girls as the exact equivalent of 
what was required. 

The Kalenberger, if he lived at all, flourished in the fourteenth 
century, but by the fifteenth century, when his jests were col- 
lected, he had obviously become a legendary figure. Neverthe- 
less, though the tales may be mythical rather than biographical, 
they are not necessarily devoid of all historical value. The 
authentic career of Arlotto Mainardi, a Florentine priest of the 
fifteenth century, shows that such types did exist, though it 
should in justice be added that Arlotto seems to have been a 
much more estimable character than the Kalenberger.* 

In the year 1350, so tradition has it, a gravestone was raised 
to the memory of the famous buffoon Till Eulenspiegel; but 
our earliest records of this worthy come from the beginning of 
the sixteenth century, when the German taste for jesters and 
jest-books was at its height.* If such a person ever lived, which 
is doubtful, his authentic history has been swallowed up in a 
mass of extravagant and wildly improbable myth. In the ad- 
ventures of Eulenspiegel, we get the record not of an individual 
buffoon but of the comic taste of sixteenth-century people, 
especially in Germany. His legend, however, abounds in mis- 
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leadingly precise accounts of his comical birth, his disreputable 
life and most unedifying death. 

Eulenspiegel was born in Saxony of poor but honest peasant 
folk. He distinguished himself at once S being baptized three 
times, firstly in church, secondly in a muddy stream into which 
he was dropped by a drunken midwife, and thirdly in the water 
which was used to wash off the mud. This odd beginning was 
prophetic. As soon as he could walk Eulenspiegel began to be 
a monkey and to give the villagers good reason to complain 
of him. After the death of his father, he and his mother lived 
together in great poverty because Eulenspiegel spent his time 
in practising tight-rope walking and flatly refused to learn a 
useful trade. This annoyed the townsfolk, so they cut the rope 
and the would-be acrobat fell into the river by which his house 
was situated. But he had his revenge. One day he collected 
his neighbours together to watch some of his feats and asked 
for a loan of their shoes, which he tied on to a string so that 
he might do conjuring tricks with them. When all were in 
expectation the mischievous fellow cut the string and enjoyed 
the confusion which followed when they were all fighting 
together to reclaim their shoes. After that it was some time 
before he dared show his face. 

Having made his native town too hot to hold him, Eulen- 
spiegel set out on a wandering life and took service with 
various types of people. In the village of Budenstetten he was 
engaged by a Curé, but he made the chambermaid so furious 
by his wild behaviour that she threatened to give notice, and, 
as the parson did not want to lose his maidservant, he dismissed 
Eulenspiegel from domestic service and made him sacristan, 
a most unsuitable appointment. The buffoon began his ecclesi- 
astical career by inciting the Curé to commit an incredible 
grossness in church, too coarse for repetition here, and then 
proceeded to make mischief on the occasion of an Easter play, 
which the Curé, oddly enough, had asked him to stage- 
manage. He made the Curé’s chambermaid represent the Angel 
at the tomb, while he himself and two peasants took the parts 
of the three Maries. When theservant had said ‘Quem quaeritis?’ 
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“Whom do ye seek?’ one of the peasants instructed by Eulen- 
spiegel replied : ‘ We are looking for an old one-eyed concubine 
belonging to the Curé.’ Naturally the play ended in a free 
fight and Eulenspiegel had to resign his position as sacristan. 
It was not to be expected that Eulenspiegel should ever stay 
very long in one place. He took service with various types of 
tradesmen, but always got himself into trouble by obeying 
their orders literally, fe very absurd and unfortunate results, 
Wherever he went he set people by the ears. Often his tricks 
were unspeakably gross and coarse and sometimes offensively 
brutal. On one occasion he asked the hostess of an inn where 
he was staying if she was: acquainted with Till Eulenspiegel. 
She answered am she had never met him, but had ee that 
he was a thoroughly bad lot. Next moming Eulenspiegel rose 
early and laid the sleeping hostess ah ner ne a pe 
the hot cinders which he had collected. ‘See, hostess,’ he said 
to the poor woman, ‘now you can well say that Till Eulen- 
spiegel is malicious, you have seen him, and have felt him and 
will be able to recognize him.’ It is not strange that his in- 
furiated victims sometimes tried to take violent vengeance upon 
him, but, like Marcolf; he always had some subtle device up 
his sleeve for evading his well-deserved hanging. 

Though Eulenspiegel was unpopular with the tradesmen, the 
fame of his exploits began to spread through Germany ; princes 
and bishops invited him to their banquets and gave him hand- 
some presents. The servants of these great houses enjoyed his 
tricks, but he was apt to annoy grave doctors of law and 
medicine arid to provoke court-fools to jealousy. Eulenspiegel 
began to be known everywhere for his malice and for the way 
he managed ‘to live joyously for nothing’, until at last he had 
to go about in disguise. He told the Landgrave of Marburg 
that he was a great painter and got a commission to paint the 
great hall. He then gave it out that his paintings were invisible 
to bastards, consequently no one liked to be the first to admit 
that he could not see any picture at all. When suspicions began 
td be aroused the Landgrave said: ‘This is Till Eulenspiegel’s 
doing, he is a scoundrel and he had better not return here.’ 
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After having traversed the world Till Eulenspiegel became old 
and sad and anxious to repent of his sins. The Abbot of the 
Marienthal monastery, who was not altogether averse to fools, 
admitted him to the post of doorkeeper, but as usual Eulen- 
spiegel soon began to make trouble. At last he fell ill and was 
sent to the Hospital of the Holy Spirit, and even as he was being 
borne away he jokingly anailodt to the carriers: “Ihave always 
desired and prayed that the Holy Spirit should descend into 
me, but God sends the contrary, I am descending into the 
Holy Spirit.’ The carriers laughed and said: "The end of a man 
is like his life.’ And so it was. Eulenspiegel teased and mocked 
his confessor, the nun who nursed him and even his mother 
who came to bid him farewell. He got a promise of burial in 
consecrated ground by leaving his money in three parts: one 
part to his friends, the second part to the Council of Molten 
and the third to the Curé of the place. At the end of four weeks 
the legatees were to open the box containing his property and 
divide it peaceably among themselves. When they did so they 
found the box full of stones and each party suspected the other. 
When at last they understood that it was a piece of Eulen- 
spiegel’s malice they wanted to disinter him, but by that time 
Kit body was so decomposed they gave up the attempt. At 
the funeral of Eulenspiegel things happened strangely. When 
everyone was assembled round the coffin in the cemetery the 
cord broke and the coffin fell into the hole so that Eulenspiegel 
was upright on his feet. The people said: “Leave him as he i is, 
he was strange in his life, he wants to be so after his death.’ 
They filled in the grave and left him standing upright and put 
a stone on which was carved an owl and a mirror. “Let no one 
lift chis stone.—Here is buried Ulespiegle—Anno Domini 1350.’ 

The fame of Till Eulenspiegel spread beyond the borders of 
his native land. Sometime between 1548 and 1560 William 
Copland printed an English translation of a mutilated version 
of his life and adventures, to which the translator added some 
verses entitled: ‘How Howleglass came to a Scholar to make 
verses with him to the use of reason.’ In this poem, Eulen- 
spiegel is represented as being worsted for once in his life, by 
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a scholar who gravely points out the defects in his moral out- 
look. He appears as one of the ies characters of Ben 
Jonson’s Masque of the Fortunate Isles in 1626: 


“An Howleglass 

To come to pass 

On his father’s ass; 
There never was 

By day nor night 

A finer sight 

With feathers upright 
In his horned cap, 
And crooked shape, 
Much like an ape 
With owl on fist 
And glass at his wrist.’ 


And so we finally lose sight of him, as he rides past us, a fan- 
tastic figure in a Jonsonian antimasque. 

When we compare Eulenspiegel with Marcolf, we see that 
the characteristics which differentiate him from his predecessor 
are his greater whimsicality and mobility. Marcolt it is true, 
is also a wanderer and a trickster, nevertheless the main im- 
pression he makes on the reader is that of secretive cunning and 
maddening persistence. The wise and powerful rulers of the 
world try to get rid of the stolid-seeming peasant but he always 
turns up again like a bad penny. Eulenspiegel, on the other 
hand dits from place to place, he is constantly in disguise, he 
has gone on to the next place before his victims have recognized 
the identity of the mischief-maker. Marcolf the peasant chal- 
lenges Solomon the King. He will not be driven from court, 
he will make others feel the impress of his sturdy individuality. 
Eulenspiegel, too, indulges in an occasional wit-combat, but 
his main purpose is ‘to live joyously for nothing’, he makes 
mischief for the fun of the thing, and slips away before he can 
be made to suffer the consequences. There is something elvish 
about him, and it is not surprising that he was credited with 
magical powers and that some of his pranks and knavish tricks 
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came to be attributed to the monastic demon-cook, Friar Rush,! 
and to that ‘merry wanderer of the night’, that ‘lob of Spirits’ 
Robin Goodfellow. 

The earliest surviving copy of Robin Good-fellow; his Mad 
pranks and Merry jests was printed in 1628, but it embodies 
much older material, being simply a literary but very charming 
version of long-lived old wives’ tales. The author says that 
he heard the story from the hostess of 4 Kentish ale-house, who 
sought to cheer his spirits when benighted by a storm and at 
his request told him ‘a long tale, a merry tale, and a sweet 
tale’ of Robin Goodfellow. This odd little creature was born 
of a he-fairy and a proper young country wench and his youth 
was very similar to that of Til Eulenspiegel. He gave the same 
kind of vexation to the neighbours, refused to learn an honest 
trade, and went from one master to another getting into trouble 
through taking commands too literally. But one night he had 
a dream which reminded him of his supernatural origin, en- 
dowed him with the power of changing shape at will, and held 
out hopes of a visit to Fairyland. From this time onwards his 
nature was changed, at least the story presents us with a dif- 
ferent version of it. Robin Goodfellow was now an excellent 
workman, helped good maids at their housework, furthered 
the interest of true-hearted lovers, and only punished the dis- 
honest or those that slighted him. It was necessary, however, 
to be careful not to get on the wrong side of him. For instance, 
he was accustomed to help a certain over-worked maid who 
lived in a farmer’s house. “About twelve of the clock in came 
Robin, and fell to breaking of hemp and for to delight himself 


he sung this mad song: 


And can the physician make sick men well? 
And can the magician a fortune divine? 
Without lily, germander and Sops in wine? etc.? 


The maid seeing him bare in clothes, pitied him, and against 
the next night provided him a waistcoat. Robin, coming the 
next night to work as he did before, espied the waistcoat, 
whereat he started and said: 
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Because thou lay’st me himpen hampen, 
I will neither bolt nor stampen; 

"Tis not your garments new or old 
That Robin loves; I feel no cold. 

Had you left me milk or cream, 

You should have had a pleasing dream; 
Because you left no drop or crumb 
Robin never more will come. 


So went he away laughing, Ho! Ho! Hoh!’ 

Robin Goodfellow retained some of the whimsies of Till 
Eulenspiegel and liked to get people by the ears for the fun 
of the thing. Many times he would ‘walk in the night with 
a broom on his shoulder and cry “chimney sweep”, but when 
any did call him, then would he run away laughing Ho! ! 
Hoh! Sometimes he would counterfeit a beggar, begging very 
pitifully, but, when they came to give him any alms, he would 
run away laughing as his manner was. Sometimes would he 
knock at men’s doors, and, when the servants came, he would 
blow out the candle, if they were men; but if they were women, 
he would not only put out their light, but kiss them full sweetly 
and then go away as his fashion was Ho! Ho! Hoh! Thus 
would he continually practise himself in honest mirth, never 
doing hurt to any that were cleanly and honest-minded.’ One 
night Robin heard the bagpipes of the midget-musician Tom 
Thumb, who was leading a troop of fairy-dancers to greet 
him. They made a ring and Robin danced in the midst of them 
singing a song to the tune of To him Bun. After the dance 
was over, the fairies recounted their various mischievous pranks, 
until they were rudely interrupted by a shepherd who had 
been watching in a field all the night and suddenly blew a 
great blast on his bagpipes which frightened Tom Thumb out 
of his wits. “The fairies seeing Tom Thumb in such a fear, 
punished the shepherd with his pipe’s loss, so that the shepherd’s 
pipe presently brake in his hand, to his greatamazement. Hereat 
did Robin Goodfellow laugh Ho! Ho! Hoh! Moming being 
come, they all hasted to Fairy Land, where I think they yet 


remain.’ 
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In spite of their variety the mythical buffoons have certain 
common traits which illustrate the kind of humour which 
makes the most widespread and popular appeal. In the first 
place there is that ‘sudden glory at the es of an inferior’, 
which Hobbes most characteristically and I think most falsely 
believed to be the one mainspring of all laughter. Since these 
stories are told for the delight of simple people, their heroes 
have to be represented as incredibly foolish and naive, quite 
incapable of foresight or prudence, or of understanding any- 
ching more than the most literal meaning of the words that 
are spoken to them; for only so could any appreciable contrast 
be drawn between the stupid buffoon and his not very sophisti- 
cated audience. Si-Djoha furnishes us with several stories of 
this type, one of which I have cited. Nevertheless, as often 
as not, this naiveté is assumed, and then the laughter has a 
different object. Men’s ‘lungs begin to crow like chanticleer’, 
as they see men apparently simple and humble as they are 
themselves using their very defects as a means of getting the 
better of their would-be masters. And the joke need not be 
confined to one class of humanity. Almost all of us feel an 
instinctive pleasure in an saengona\teresil or topsyturvydom, 
an occasional reminder that no human barriers are unbreakable, 
no human judgments final. And so we get the Marcolfs and 
the Eulenspiegels, the incorrigibly fii padcht rogues, the irre- 
pressible mis hicesna es There is one quality about this kind 
of buffoon, however, that is most disagreeable and that is his 
complete heartlessness. Regard Eulenspiegel as a real man, 
dealing with real men capable of feeling pain, and he becomes 
a purely odious figure. Buffoons can only flourish, jest-books 
can only be written in a society where the general level of 
sensitiveness and sympathy is not very high. Nevertheless, al- 
though a certain amount of callousness must be assured if the 
book is to be enjoyed at all, yet the remarkable quality in 
Eulenspiegel is not his power of causing trouble, but his skill 
in evading consequences. To identify oneself with Eulen- 
spiegel is to feel for a moment invulnerable. True, one must 
regard other men as puppets of sawdust, but then identifica- 
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tion with Eulenspiegel does, for the time being, delude one 
into the intoxicating fancy that other men are made of sawdust, 
that sensation is not real, that fact is not inexorable, and that 
pain itself is comic. This momentary relief from the pressure of 
sympathy and fear is surely one of the secrets of comedy. 
Nevertheless, in this world of ours, it will not do, not for 
more than a moment. So it is but fitting that Eulenspiegel 
should shed his solid humanity, become small and light as 
thistledown and walk away into a Midsummer Night’s Dream. 
Oddly enough, as soon as he has become wholly elvish he 
acquires a little friendliness and sympathy, but possibly that is 
because Robin Goodfellow is such a very English hobgoblin. 
At any rate Shakespeare understood very well that it is only 
in the moonlit glades of fairyland that Puck can mock and 
mislead without offence, and mortal strife seem but a comedy 
of errors. 

It is not only by gratifying the sense of superiority, and 
fostering the delusion of freedom, that the jest-books provoke 
the laughter of simple people. The anecdotes that I have selected 
give no idea of the hee brutality and physical nastiness of 
many of the buffoon stories. Nevertheless, this aspect of humour 
is important and cannot properly be overlooked. The men of 
those days had a robust taste in comedy, their real and their 
mythical buffoons were gross men of the earth, who knew well 
that the normal physical functions of the body have always 
provided the human race with an inexhaustible source of merri- 
ment. This is surely a very odd business. To hear men snigger 
and guffaw, you would suppose they came from a country 
where the flesh was unknown, and had been seized with uncon- 
trollable mirth at finding themselves so unexpectedly and so 
quaintly dressed. This great primal joke of the undignified 
nature of the human body, repeated for centuries, literally 
ad nauseam, forms a most important part of the stock-in-trade 
of the buffoon and reached its highest development in the 
person of that ‘ton of flesh’, that mountain of a man, Jack 
Falstaff. Falstaff; of course, is not a mythical buffoon, that is 
to say he is not a figure created gradually by popular imagina- 
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tion, but he concerns us here, because he is the typical buffoon, 
seen, understood and interpreted by Shakespeare. 

In Falstaff the two great types of jest are combined. He is 
fat and he is invulnerable. By the nimbleness of his wit he can 
evade any unpleasant consequences accruing from his own 
physical grossness or from other men’s standards of honour. 
Cold-blooded politicians plan wars, moralists condemn topers, 
Falstaff cracks a joke and the tavern becomes more reputable than 
the battle-field or the council chamber. Shakespeare has been 
blamed for the ending of Henry IV. Falstaff should never have 
been baffled by a Bolingbroke. But Shakespeare saw things as 
they are. Like Don Quixote (though from the precisely oppo- 
site point of view) Falstaff tilts against reality and is worsted 
in the encounter. But his defeat is mainly due to the flaw in 
his egoism. The complete success of a buffoon depends on his 
inhumanity. The facts of life are tragic, and the human heart 
is proof against the comic spirit. 
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Chapter III 
Origins: The Fool as Mascot and Scapegoat 


* 


he chief difference between the court-fool and the para- 
sitical buffoon is that the former is more strikingly 
abnormal than the latter, and more completely separated 
from the rest of his fellow-men. The characters with whom 
we have been dealing in the last two chapters have been for 
the most part morally subnormal but not mentally deranged, 
and the chief thing which has distinguished them from ordinary 
rogues is that they have gained some kind of recognition for 
themselves as men whose acknowledged defects are socially 
acceptable as a source of entertainment. The court-fool, how- 
ever, causes amusement not merely by absurd gluttony, merry 
gossip, or knavish tricks, but by mental deficiencies or physical 
deformities which deprive him both of rights and responsi- 
bilities and put him in the paradoxical position of imu out- 
lawry combined with utter dependence on the support of the 
social group to which he belongs. I have included physical 
deformity in my definition because it is not possible to draw 
a hard and fast distinction between the court-fool and the court~ 
dwarf, since they both had much the same function in society 
and since both types of ee See frequently found in the 
same person. Nevertheless, I shall only deal with the dwarf 
incidentally and in so far as he seems connected with my 
subject. 
When, where and why did people begin to keep idiots and 
deformed persons in their houses? Was it done at first for 
some religious or magical purpose, or is it due to that love of 
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the unusual which is innate in the majority of men; or is it, 
like most human activities, the resule of mixed and varying 
motives? Before attempting to offer even the most tentative 
answers to these questions, I may as well admit that the title 
of this chapter is a somewhat misleading one. Unfortunately 
I am not in a position to produce a clear-cut, well-evidenced 
theory of the origin of the court-fool. The subject is both wide 
and elusive, the field is practically unworked and, even if all 
available evidence were collected, it is doubtful whether any 
certain conclusions could be drawn. All I can hope to do is 
to bring together the somewhat scrappy material which I have 
been able to collect and to examine the problems which it 
raises, without claiming for my information a completeness or 
coherence, still less for my suggestions a certainty, which is for 
the moment at least unattainable. 

The history of the court-fool, if we may include the physically 
abnormal under that heading, may be said to open with the 
arrival of a mysterious little pygmy called the Danga at the 
court of Dadkeri-Assi, a Pharachy of the Fifth Dynasty." Whether 
the Pharaohs kept real madmen in their courts, I do not know, 
but it is evident from their tombstones that they loved to sur- 
round themselves with ugly dwarfs, who were apparently 
usually buffoons, but sometimes had confidential positions in 
the household, the dwarf Knumhotpu, whose statue still exists 
at Gizeh, being, for instance, a superintendent of the royal linen. 
However, the Danga (the name is tribal not pace was 
probably valued chiefly as a curiosity ; the entertainment afforded 
by his wild appearance and extravagant posturing being much 
enhanced by the fact that he had been purchased in Puanit, 
and therefore hailed from those mysterious lands to the south 
of the country which the Egyptians regarded as ‘ten leagues 
beyond man’s life’, shadowy regions inhabited by ghosts and 
sikpase rect: At any rate when, eighty years later, a certain 
adventurous prince called Hirkhuf procured for his master 
Papi II another Danga ‘from the land of ghosts’, the Pharaoh 
was so delighted at the acquisition that he sent the most 
elaborate instructions for his safe-conduct. The pygmy was 
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particularly precious, we are told, because he ‘could dance the 
God, divert the court and rejoice the heart of the King’. 
Apparently to ‘dance the God’ means that he was able to 
imitate the dance of Bisu (Bes), the foreign God from Puanit, 
who was represented as a hideous big-headed dwarf clothed 
in a leopard-skin, ‘at once jovial and martial, the friend of the 
dance and of battle’. But the most striking testimony to the 
strong feelings excited by the Danga is to be found in a formula 
noes the Book of the Pyramids which occurs for the first time in 
the Pyramid of Papi I, a King who succeeded to the throne 
about forty years after the death of Assi, the possessor of the 
first known Danga. The formula is a kind of magical or religious 
invocation addressed to the pilot of the boat which was 
the King’s soul across the celestial sea to the blessed isles of 
Osiris. Many reasons are adduced why King Papi should be 
preserved from shipwreck and landed safely at his destination. 
But the most powerful inducement to insuring his safe-conduct 
is the fact that Osiris and all the inhabitants of the other-world 
are eagerly awaiting his arrival because ‘Papi is the Danga who 
dances the God (Bisu), and who rejoices e heart of the God 
(Osiris) in front of his great royal palace’. Of all the bizarre 
stories of fools this is perhaps the strangest and most pathetic. 
From thousands of years ago comes this echo of a prayer, 
he that a powerful monarch may arrive safely at the 
ace of the King of Death, because he has identified himself 
eich a little, savage dwarf, and may therefore claim a welcome 
as a celestial court-buffoon. 

Although the evidence concerning the Danga is such as to 
whet rather than to slake our curiosity, it does at any rate 
suggest one of the motives behind the institution of the court- 
jester. The Danga was no doubt an agile and amusing litdle 
fellow, but his chief attraction was that he was mysterious, that 
he came from the land of shades, that he knew the dance of an 
exotic God. This is particularly interesting because the Danga 
was a pygmy, but not, as far as we know, a fool or madman. 
It is sellin that, among certain peoples, hysterical or even 
maniacal symptoms are regarded as a sign of vocation to priest- 
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hood or mediumship or wizardry, but when we find dwarfs 
and idiots in equal request as entertainers, we are apt to think 
that since they are valued for their deformity they must appeal 
to that crudest kind of sadistic curiosity which draws people 
to the monstrosities at fairs. That, however, is not necessarily 
the case. Ata certain stage of mental development any unusual 
or abnormal phenomenon is apt to suggest the presence of the 
supernatural. Winwood Reade remarked during his African 
travels, that albinos and dwarfs were ipso facto regarded as 
priests or magicians.’ I do not mean to suggest that our diminu- 
tive Danga was a wizard, but the references to him do seem 
to imply that he was credited with special knowledge of an 
exotic cult, that his dances had magical significance and that 
he was regarded with awe, as well as with amusement. How 
far a similar attitude prevailed in later times is of course another 
question. 

The custom of keeping dwarfs was a long-lived one, for they 
still abounded at the court of the Ptolemies, and it is likely 
that the vogue travelled from Egypt to other countries. Classical 
Greek literature provides no evidence for the use of the dwarf- 
fool as entertainer, he plays no part in the Homeric world, 
and only rather vague and unsatisfactory evidence has been 
adduced to prove that some such figure appeared in the Dorian 
Mime as early as the sixth century B.c.? In the Roman Empire, 
however, it was customary for wealthy men to Geceabhalld 
witted and deformed slaves in their houses for purposes of 
entertainment.3 These jesters were known as ‘“moriones’, 
“stulti’, “fatui’, and were, as their titles imply, mentally de- 
ficient. They were also very often physically stunted and, in 
Rome, it is certainly impossible to draw a hard and fast line 
between the ‘morio’ or ‘fool’ and the ‘nanus’ or ‘dwarf’, for 
the jesters usually exhibited both kinds of infirmity. For in- 
stance, Martial describes a “morio’ as ‘a creature with pointed 
head and large ears, which move just as donkeys’ ears are 
wont’. Athenaeus connects the taste for such unfortunates with 
Sybaris, in Southern Italy, a town whose inhabitants became 
a byword for effeminate luxury. Lampridius tells us that 
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Alexander Severus could make no use of all the male and 
female dwarfs, fools, worthless chattering fellows, actors and 
pantomimes collected by his predecessor, Heliogabalus, so he 
gave them away to the people. Plutarch describes how in the 
market in Rome many purchasers would pay no attention to 
the most beautiful slave girls and boys who were exposed for 
sale and would seek out the horrible freaks and monstrosities. 
Longinus tells us that children were deliberately stunted, and 
Quintilian observes that the greater the deformity the higher 
was the purchase price of these unfortunates. Imbecility, like 
elon, had evidently a real pecuniary value: ‘He has been 
as an idiot,’ says Martial indignantly, ‘I bought him 
ae ae thousand sesterces. Give me back my money, 
Gargilianus, he has his wits.’ Again, in his epigram on the 
Morio he says approvingly: “His dullness is not assumed or 
pretended by crafty art. He that has wits no more than is 
enough has his wits.’ These last two references imply that 
already in Rome a distinction was drawn between the ‘artificial’ 
and the ‘natural’ fool; and it is possible that occasionally the 
dwarf-fools were quite sane and tickled their masters’ sense of 
humour as well as their degenerate curiosity. Suetonius tells 
us that when Domitian attended gladiatorial shows ‘there 
always stood at his feet a small boy clad in scarlet, with an 
abnormally small head, with whom he used to talk a great 
deal, and sometimes seriously’. The same authority records a 
daring rebuke offered to Tiberius by one of the dwarfs who 
stood among the jesters (copreas) at the Imperial dinner-table. 
N ertheleas though the dwarf-fool may have at times exer- 
cised the functions of an astute and privileged jester, there seems 
no doubt that his chief appeal was not intellectual but sensa- 
tional, and that among the female population at any rate he 
corresponded to our modern lap-dogs and teddy-bears. Clement 
of Alexandria says that delicately reared ladies liked to play 
with deformed morions at table, and Martial paints an even 
more unpleasing picture of the uses to which they could be put: 
“Labulla has discovered how to kiss her lover in the presence 
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(morio); this creature slobbered with many kisses, the lover at 
once pounces upon, fills him up with his own kisses, and hands 
him back to the smiling lady. How much bigger a fool is the 
husband!’ It is not, then, altogether surprising that Seneca 
should be anxious to impress upon his correspondent that if he 
keeps his wife’s female fool, Harpastes, it is only as ‘an here- 
ditary burden’, since he hi is averse to such prodigies. 
*I€I want to delight in a fool,” he remarks ap Ph ‘I have 
no need to go far afield, I look at myself.’ 

The dwarf-fool was often employed to amuse guests at 
banquets, but apparently his presence was not invariably agree- 
able. Martial complains of the unpleasantness of dining with 
the effeminate, luxurious Zoilus, whe treats his guests shabbily 
while pledging his fools in choicest wine. Pliny writes to 
soothe a certain Genitor who had been similarly aggrieved: “I 
have received your letter, in which you complain ofbeite highly 
disgusted lately at an entertainment, though very splendid, by 
a set of buffoons, prostitutes, and fools (scurrae, cina 4 moriones) 
who ran about among the tables. But let me advise you to 
smooth your brow a little. I confess, indeed, I admit nothing 
of this kind at my own house; however, I bear with it in others. 
““And why then (you will be ready to ask) should you not 
have them yourself?”’ The truth is, because the soft gestures 
from a wanton, the pleasantries from a buffoon (petulans a 
scurra) or the folly from a professed fool (stultum a morione), 

ive me no entertainment as they give me no surprise.’ But, 
Fe continues, numbers of people are equally wearied with the 
pleasures that please us most. Such persons will leave the room 
on the appearance of a reader, or a musician, or a comedian, 
or if they stay they will ‘show as much dislike to this kind of 
diversion, as you did at those monsters (prodigia), as you call 
them. Let us bear, therefore, my friend, wits others in their 
amusements, that they in return may show indulgence to ours. 
e references to the dwarf-fool in Latin literature do not 
exhibit Roman taste in a very favourable light. It is true that 
interest in abnormality does not necessarily imply a degenerate 
state of mind, but among the luxurious classes of the Roman 
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Empire primitive awe seems to have been almost entirely re- 
placed by depraved curiosity. But even here mixed motives 
may have been at work, and the vogue of the dwarf-fool 
may have been due to superstition as well as to love of the 
bizarre. 

There has been much discussion as to the date, origin and 
significance of certain small bronze and terra-cotta figures repre- 
senting grotesques of various kinds: hunchbacks, pygmies, 
dwarfs, negroes, living skeletons, caricatures of ordinary men 
and women, who are usually represented as bald, or idiotic or 
with an exaggerated phallus. Professor Wace" points out that 
the workmanship of the bronzes is usually of the Imperial 
period and suggests that such grotesques were popular ‘all over 
the Graeco-Roman world’. Professor Allardyce Nicoll sug- 
gests that some of them represent comic actors, narieikatly 
of the ‘mimic-fool’ type.? Professor Wace, however, adduces 
interesting evidence that some may be intended not as portraits 
but as mascots, and quotes from Pollux that ‘it is the custom 
of smiths to fasten certain “laughable things” called Baskania 
in front of their ovens for the warding off of the Evil Eye’, 
and Phrynichus says that these Baskania were objects repre- 
senting distorted human shapes which were hung outside work- 
shops to prevent them from being bewitched. The possession 
of a hunchback, a bald head, or any striking deformity, is a 
ao safeguard ane this malignant influence, presumably 

ause such misfortunes render one too wretched to excite 
either human or divine envy. This at once indicates a possible 
origin of the institution of the court-fool. Is it not very 
probable that living dwarf-fools, as well as little bronze statuettes 
which so closely resemble them, were regarded as lucky pos- 
sessions? The Emperor Augustus, it is true, regarded them as 
of ‘evil omen’, but then his whole attitude towards them seems 
to have been regarded as peculiar.3 Nor is there any real 
opposition between superstition and a degenerate craving for 
the macabre and the abnormal. We know from our own ex- 
perience that an over-sophisticated society is often exotic in its 
tastes and prone to revert to the most primitive superstitions. 
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The Romans may well have regarded their dwarf-fools as 
modern people regard mascots. 

Feelings of this kind are so essentially irrational that it is 
perhaps useless to enquire how the ‘fools’ imparted to their 
owners something of their own immunity from evil. Never- 
theless, we are not altogether without evidence on the subject. 
By the nature of the case the bronze grotesques must have 
worked by physical contact, and the living may have some- 
times employed a similar method. Not long ago a friend of 
mine was astonished to see a Spanish lady spring forward with 
acry of delight to touch the hump of a passing dwarf. Evidently 
on this occasion good luck was regarded as contagious; but the 
conduct of fools in various parts of the world suggests that it 
can also be infectious, or at least disseminated by word rather 
than by touch. The behaviour of such beings in India and in 
our own folk-festivals is particularly interesting in this con- 
nection. 

In the Indian drama there is a stock comic character called the 
Vidusaka, who resembles the Shakespearean fool in behaviour, 
since he acts as a faithful, though ludicrous, companion to the 
royal hero; and is similar to the Roman fool in appearance, 
since he is represented as a hideous dwarf. Mr A. N. Upadhye 
has pointed out a passage in a Prakrit poem by Vimala which 
implies that “Vidusaka’s head-dress was a sort of mask, and he 
wore wooden ears’, and adds that “Vimala might be referring 
to a contemporary stage-convention, say of ie first century 
of the Christian era’.* The Natyacastra, a treatise on the drama 
which was probably composed some time before the fourth 
century A.D., depicts this Vidusaka as a misshapen dwarf, ‘a 
Brahmin, ludicrous alike in dress, speech and behaviour’, and 
the dramatist Bhasa, who was composing plays about A.D. 300, 
stereotyped the character as an odd mixture of fidelity and 
courage, gluttony and ludicrous simplicity. The name of the 
Vidusaka means ‘one given to abuse’, and in some of the plays 
he engages in a contest of invective with one of the Queen’s 
attendants and is distinctly worsted in the encounter. Some- 
times, like the medieval fool, he speaks the Prologue of the 
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play, or appears in the company of the speaker. Sometimes he 
is associated with another stock comic character called the Vita, 
who is thus described by Professor Keith:* ‘A much less com- 
mon, but an interesting character is that of Vita, who resembles, 
though distantly, the parasite of the Greek drama; he is a poet 
skilled in the arts, especially music, acquainted “au fond” with 
the ways of hetairae, in short a perfect man of the world with 
literary and artistic culture to boot. He is an essential figure in 
the Bhana or monologue, in which he relates his own shady 
adventures, but in other forms of drama he plays but a small 
part....’ The reference to the Greek parasite is interesting, and 
it will not have escaped the attention of the reader that the Vita 
as described by Professor Keith bears a remarkable likeness to 
the buffoon as described in the first part of this book, and it 
may be remarked in passing that some scholars believe that the 
Indian drama owes much to the influence of Greece. It is also 
interesting that the Chinese drama presents us with a parallel 
to the juxtaposition of Parasite and Fool, Vita and Vidusaka : 
du Méril? tells us that there are two comic personages who 
appear at times in the Chinese theatre for no particular reason, 
“Tseng est un personnage enjoué ou immoral, et Tcheou est 
vulgaire ou difforme’. 

Of course, if the Vidusaka were a purely dramatic figure he 
would not concern us here; but in India, as in Europe, the 
Parasite and the Fool belonged not only to the theatre but to 
the life of society. Some time in the fourth century a.p. (Keith 
thinks probably about A.D. 300) a certain Vatsyayana wrote the 
K4mafastra, giving instructions in the art of love and furnishing 
some valuable information as to the social life of the time. 
In this work Vitas and Vidusakas are mentioned several times 
in company with other disreputable types whose business it is 
to give amusement at social gatherings. They occur in lists of 
friends and of ‘servants’ of the lovers and are described as 
jokers: ‘But one who knows only a part of knowledge, an 
amusing person and a confidant, is called Vidushaka, or joker.’ 
Again the Vidusaka is defined and explained as : “He whoknows 
only a part of the arts, songs, etc., who is without wealth and 
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has nothing but his own person, or is maimed and is a native 
or a foreigner, and can no longer lead his former mode of life : 
an amusing person and a confidant: the meaning is that he holds 
a position of confidence with the hetairae and in society and 
likes to make jests. He blames the hetairae or the lover when- 
ever they act without reflection, in virtue of his being trusted, 
and is called Vidu Shake. And since as an amusing person 
among the hetairae and in society he makes all sorts of jokes, 
he also bears a second name, that of joker.’ 

The Vidusaka, then, is a curious figure: although a Brahmin 
and a close friend of the King, he is yet grotesque in body, 
foolish in mind, and a butt for the other characters of the play. 
He wears a mask, speaks Prakrit, whereas the other characters 
speak Sanskrit, appears in the Prologue, and bears every mark 
of being a thoroughly conventionalized figure, although we 
know fist at the time of Vatsyayana he had his place though 
it was a degraded one) in actual society. Finally his name, his 
function in drama, and the description of him in the Kamasgastra, 
make it clear that he was essentially a mocker, one given to 
abusiveness. This latter characteristic is noteworthy. We are 
reminded of Shakespeare’s remark that ‘there is no slander in 
an allowed fool though he do nothing but rail’, and of the fact 
that Elizabethan hosts would os A some jesting fellow that 


may scoff and jest upon the guests as they sit at table’. But why 
keep a special official to sneer at yo T-guests? It seems 
an odd method of entertainment. It is also sathen odd that the 


royal hero of Indian plays should be given an absurd and abusive 
dwarf for his confidential friend, and the required explanation 
has been sought in religious ritual, for there is a tradition going 
back to the third century a.p. that the Indian drama is of 
divine origin. 

Professor Keith compares the Vidusaka with the Ciidra who 
in some versions of the ritual of the Soma sacrifice comes to 
buy the Soma and is deprived of his price and beaten or pelted 
at the close of the ceremony. More interesting than this rather 
remote analogy is the account of a rite mentioned in the 
Mahavrata, where a white Vai¢ya and a black Cidra struggle 
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together for a round white skin at the time of the winter 
solstice. “The same ceremony is also marked by a curious 
episode; a Brahmin student and a hetaira are introduced as 
engaged in coarse abuse of each other. The ritual purpose of 
this practice is undeniable; it is aimed at producing fertilicy’, 
and Professor Keith suggests that there is a precise parallel to 
it ‘in the untranslatable language’ which is employed during 
the period when the chief Queen has to play a most unpleasing 
part in the horse sacrifice which celebrates her husband's 
victory. 

If we may go back in time and compare the Vidusaka with 
the abusive Brahmin who figures in the ritual of the Mahavrata, 
it is perhaps equally legitimate to move forward and consider 
in this connection the buffoon RAniga who figured in an Indian 
village festival in the nineteenth century, and for all that I know 
may still do so at the present day. This South Indian buffalo 
sacrifice was witnessed by Sir Walter Elliot at the village of 
Sertir in the Southern Mahratta country in March 1829. The 
festival was, however, not confined to one village: ‘I found 
this remarkable institution existing in every part of India where 
I have been....The details vary in different places, but the 
main features agree in all.’ This festival, dedicated to Devi or 
Grama Devati, the village earth goddess, though celebrated by 
the whole community including Brahmins, was presided over 
by the outcast Pariahs, attended by a musician called R&niga, 
who acted as a sort of jester or buffoon, and a functionary ied 
Pét-raj, who officiated as pujdri or priest to a rural god named 
also Pét-raj, to whom a small altar was erected behind the 
temple of the village goddess. It is unnecessary to follow all 
the details of sacrifice and perambulation of the fields, and we 
may turn at once to the last day of the proceedings when the 
whole community offered a final sacrifice at the Pét-raj altar. 
First of all the Pot-raj struck a lamb with his whip and mes- 
merized it; then, after having himself been worked up into 
a frenzy, he tore the animal to death with his teeth, and 
promptly fled the place for three days. Raniga then distributed 
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sion round the boundaries of the village. “All order and pro- 
priety now ceased. Riniga began to abuse the goddess in the 
foulest terms; he then curned his fury against the government, 
the head man of the village, and every one who fell in his way. 
The Parias and Asddis attacked the most respectable and gravest 
citizens...’, gifts of money failed to pacify the foul-mouthed 
buffoon and universal licence reigned. 

In this South Indian village Estival, Raniga, the buffoon, 
appears in a definitely religious context. There appear to be 
a series of reversals. First the Pariahs take the place of the 
Brahmins and higher castes, finally the Pariah buffoon acts as 
master of the ceremonies in the absence of the Pariah priest 
who has fled away into the jungle. His abusiveness may, of 
course, be simply a natural outcome of the reign of topsy- 
turvydom, but its increasing violence during the final solemn 
sacrificial procession suggests that it had some ritualistic as well 
as comic significance; and the fact that it is directed not only 
against the upper classes but against the earth goddess herself 
indicates that the apparent anger and rudeness were beneficent 
in intention. 

Dr Frazer! has brought together a number of examples from 
Greece, Rome, Esthonia, the Carpathians, Berlin and many 
parts of India of the deliberate courting of vituperation in order 
to gain good luck. The explanation should not be difficult to 
grasp for those who dread mentioning their good health with- 
out touching wood. It is a form of that universal human 
instinct, the dread of what the Greeks called the sin of ‘hubris’ 
or presumption. The malign power of the Evil Eye is not only 
found in concentrated form in some human beings, it exists 
in a vague, undefined way suffused throughout the universe, 
or such at least is the impression of which even modern 
educated people are not always quite able to rid themselves. 
To praise oneself or be praised ty others is a sure way of 
attracting this queer, cosmic jealousy, and conversely the surest 
way to evade its unwelcome attention is to depreciate oneself 
or fe mocked by other people. 

So, after all, it is only sensible for a good host to see to it 
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that his guests are mocked as well as fed, and it is even more 
important that the officers at solemn functions should be well 
scolded during the proceedings. But sometimes the idea is 
carried a stage further and then there may be a serious clash 
of interests between the abusers and the abused. “In Behar and 
al it is deemed very unlucky to look at the new moon 

of Bhadon (August); whoever does so is sure to meet with 
some mishap, or to be falsely accused of something. To avert 
these evils people are commonly advised to throw stones or 
brickbats into their neighbours’ houses; for if they do so, and 
are reviled for their pains, they will escape the threatened evils, 
and their neighbours who abused them will suffer in their 
"t The abusers, it would seem, are putting themselves 

into a dangerous position of superiority, and by so doing they 
are conferring a great benefit on their opponents, for there can 
be no surer way of averting the influence of the Evil Eye than 
by fixing its attention elsewhere. This being so, it is clear that 
only a most unusually disinterested person would willingly 
undertake the dangerous office of shielding others from super- 
natural evil. Of course, if you take your neighbour unawares 
and throw brickbats into his windows, you may surprise him 
into the business, but it will probably be more difficult to find 
someone who is prepared in cold blood to abuse important 
fam at important festivals in order to rid them of their 
urden of ill-luck. For that purpose it will be necessary to 
employ someone who is either too stupid or too helpless to 
decline the undertaking. Unfortunately the history of man- 
kind makes it all too clear that there has never been much 
difficulty in exploiting the weak in the interests of the strong. 
In this connection Dr Frazer's account of the Tibetan New 
Year Festival is of great interest.2 For some weeks during 
February the ordinary rulers of Lhasa are deprived of their 
power and the city is governed by some monk who is then 
entitled the Jalno. His temporary reign is marked by much 
confusion, and during the course of it a man is chosen to bear 
the national bad luck. ‘Grain is thrown against his head, and 
his face is painted half-white, half-black. Thus grotesquely dis- 
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guised, and carrying a coat of skin on his arm, he is called 
the King of the Years and sits daily in the market-place, where 
he helps himself to whatever he likes and goes about shaking 
a black yak’s tail over the people, who thus transfer their bad 
luck to Hs On the tenth day, all the troops of Lhasa march 
to the great temple and form in line before it. The King of 
the Years is brought forth from the temple and receives small 
donations from the assembled multitude. He then ridicules 
the Jalno, saying to him, “ What we perceive through the five 
senses is no illusion. All you teach is untrue’’, and the like. 
The Jalno, who represents the Grand Lama for the time being, 
contests these heretical opinions; the dispute waxes warm, and 
at last both agree to decide the questions at issue by a cast of 
the dice, the Jalno offering to change places with his adversary 
should the throw be against him.’ This, however, never hap- 
pens, for the dice are eae and the poor King of the Years 
is always driven off into the mountains where he has to remain 
for a considerable period. 

In order to appreciate the full significance of the Tibetan 
King of the Years, it is necessary to recall certain practices 
which have been familiarized to us by Dr Frazer in The Golden 
Bough. There are traces in many parts of the world of an 
ancient custom of periodically slaying the priest-king for the 
good of the whole community, ghich has been gradually 
modified by the substitution of a mock-king for the real ruler, 
and of a dramatic for an actual death. So much may be safely 
asserted; as to the extent and the meaning of the practice there 
has been much debate, which has no relevance to our subject. 

Another unfortunate figure, very familiar to students of folk- 
lore and comparative religion, is the figure of the scapegoat. 
At certain seasons of the year people collect all their diseases 
and sins and misfortunes, and bind them upon some unfortunate 
animal or man whom they then proceed to kill or drive off 
from the community. The killing of the king and the scape- 
goat ceremonial seem to have been originally distinct, but it 
seems probable, as Dr Frazer has suggested,’ that when the 
scapegoat was human he might prove an economical substitute 
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for the king, and so the two ceremonies would sometimes be 
confused with one another. In the festival described above, 
there has been, he thinks, a series of substitutions. The Jalno, 
or mock-king, is a substitute for the Grand Lama himself, but 
he has managed to depute the unpleasant side of his office to 
the unfortunate scapegoat, the King of the Years. And that 
leads us to what, from our point of view, is the most important 
feature of the whole affair. The King of the Years is a grotesque 
and abusive jester. His behaviour is very similar to that of the 
Indian R4niga, but whereas Raniga mocks the Brahmins and 
the earth goddess with apparent impunity, the King of the 
Years ridicules the Jalno at great and sometimes mortal cost 
to himself. We remember how dangerous it was for the 
Bengalese to lose their tempers when people threw brickbats 
at them. And so at times the abusive buffoon and the ritual 
scapegoat became one and the same person. A further question 
then presents itself. What, if any, is the connection between the 
abusive scapegoat who is the centre of a recurrent rite, and the 
abusive fool hs is a permanent official in the royal household? 
Is madness or folly, real or assumed, essential to both réles? 
And if so why? 

Certainty on these points may well be unattainable, but our 
own European folk-customs do, I believe, furnish some evi- 
dence of a very suggestive kind. Dr Chambers quotes Sir 
Walter Elliot's description of the Buffalo sacrifice, because of its 
striking analogies with the customs he is studying in the first 
volume of his Mediaeval Stage. If the Indian Vidusaka reminds 
one of the European court-jester, the Indian R4niga and the 
Tibetan King of the Years remind one of the grotesque leaf- 
or skin-clad, or black-faced clown who accompanies our 
familiar May games, morris dances, mummers’ plays and 
carnival ceremonials, and is also very much addicted to be- 
labouring and abusing the bystanders, and often bears un- 
mistakable traces of being the descendant of an ancient scapegoat 
or sacnficial victim.! This clown is often called a ‘fool, and 
is sometimes represented as a half-wit; how far therefore, we 
may ask, is half-wittedness essential to the part he plays in 
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village ceremonial? Is he related in any way to the court- 
jester? To answer these questions we must examine him in 
his setting. 

The great seasonal festivals in Christian Europe have a two- 
fold aspect: on the one hand they are occasions for solemn 
worship, on the other hand they are wild times of feasting, 
lawlessness and buffoonery.’ Shrovetide is a season when a 
good Christian confesses his sins, but it is also the Carnival, 
when the sober citizen will put on a mask and adopt the 
behaviour of the fool; the Christmas season was once an equally 
wild time. As late as the seventeenth century Jean Savaron 
writes his Traicté contre les Masques, which is a diatribe against 
those who play the fool outside, and even inside, the Cathedral 
of Clermont at Christmas and New Year: ‘Nos masques sur 
la fin de l’an courent les rues masquez, deguisez en fols, en 
lhonneur de la nativité du fils de Dieu tenant des masses a la 
main farcies de paille ou de bourre en forme de braiette, frap- 
pent hommes et femmes, en quoy visiblement ils adolatrent. . .’. 
In England the plough which figures in the ritual of Plough 
Monday is drawn about by young men grotesquely disguised, 
dressed in white, and is known as the Fool Plough.? And, of 
course, there are many more examples from various times and 
places, showing that folly was expected at certain important 
seasons of the year. 

But not only were the festivals treated as seasons of lawless- 
ness and buffoonery when all revellers behaved foolishly, they 
were also marked by the performance of certain traditional 
dances and games, the performers of which were grotesquely 
disguised and regarded as fools. For instance, the French term 
“Les Bouffons’ and the Italian term “Il Mattacino’ makes clear 
the character of the sword-dance, which is related probably 
to the morris dance and the German Fasnacht Spiel, and 
certainly to the English mummers’ play. The dance is a dance 
of fools who perform a kind of combat in which swords are 
leapt over, clashed together and woven into various patterns, 

inating in a figure in which the swords are entwined over 


culminating é \ 
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in a Spanish example of the dance the significant name of 
la degollada, ‘the beheading’, and suggesting, as Dr Chambers 
has convincingly pointed out, that the sword-dance is not in 
origin a martial affair, but an agricultural sacrificial rite. This 
theory is supported by the fact that in some of the dances one 
of the grotesques interferes with the action, is killed, and 
brought to lif again. This death and resurrection, which is 
only occasionally represented in the sword-dance, is the central 
feature of the English mummers’ and Plough Monday plays, 
which Dr Chambers analyses as follows: “The whole per- 
formance may be divided for convenience of analysis into three 
parts, the Presentation, the Drama, the Quéte. In the first 
somebody speaks a prologue, claiming a welcome from the 
spectators, and then the leading characters are in turn intro- 
duced. The second consists of a fight followed by the inter- 
vention of a doctor to revive the slain. In the third some 
supernumerary characters enter, and there is a collection.” 
These supernumerary characters—who are occasionally worked 
into the plot, but always very clumsily—are not peculiar to 
the mummers’ plays, but are fundamentally the same in all the 
folk-festivals. They are the Hobby Horse, a man or two men 
imitating an animal, the Bessy, or man dressed in women’s 
clothes, the Black-faced man, and the Tommy or Fool. Of 
course, folk-customs are very fluid and the tered types are 
apt to duplicate themselves, or merge into one another; pro- 
cesses which are all the easier since the persons concerned have 
striking features in common: they are all grotesque in appear- 
ance and behaviour, they all bear marks of an ancient association 
with sacrificial ritual. The folk-fool is, for instance, frequently 
‘killed’, the central figure of scapegoat rites—whether a living 
man or an effigy—is often termed a fool.” 

Regarded from a certain point of view, then, the folk- 
festivals seem to consist of concentric rings of folly. They are 
times of universal licentiousness, when all revellers who take 
part in them are in a vaguely defined way infected with the 
prevailing ‘foolishness’. This ‘foolishness’ is, however, con- 
centrated in certain performances which are regarded as buffoon- 
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dances or fool-plays; and in these performances themselves, 
certain characters—often mere supernumeraries—spedialize in 
folly, chief among whom is the grotesquely disguised figure, 
the Clown or Fool par excellence. fTho then is this Fool? Is he, 
as his mask or black face, his calf’s skin or fox’s tail suggests, 
a descendant of the old sacrificial victim, and if so, why is he 
regarded as a Fool? Was he once the village idiot, chosen 
for slaughter because his lunacy rendered him at once sacred 
to the gods and useless to the human community, and did he 
impart his own ‘foolish’ character to the whole proceedings 
in which he played such an important and unhappy part? Or 
was he called a Fool, because the diffused folly of the festival— 
partly the effect of highly wrought religious emotion, partly 
a kind of epidemic of divine inspiration—was concentrated in 
the person of the Reveller-in-chief, the central figure of the 
performance? According to either explanation his folly must 
be regarded as a sign of mysterious dedication rather than as 
a defect which shields him from the Evil Eye, and in either 
case it follows that the festival-fool is essentially a ritual character, 
and that there is no connection at all between him and the 
fool who blusters about the royal court, for there is no evidence 
that the court-fool was ever a sacrificial victim. Certainly, 
although there are resemblances in dress and behaviour, the 
two types of buffoon appear in history as perfectly distinct 
from one another, unless it may be argued that the civic fools 
and the fools who appear in medieval religious pageants serve 
as a link between them. Nevertheless, though there may well 
be a grain of truth in each of the above explanations of the 
Fool's réle, they leave out of account a very important fact: 
the fact that the Fool is not always the central figure of the 
rite, he is more often attached to the entourage of the pro- 
tagonist, or else is a curiously unattached figure, who seems 
in some way to stand outside the performance. R4niga only 
steps in when the Pét-raj has fled away, the King of the Years 
ridicules the Jalno and is driven from his presence. The Fool 
is usually distinct from the mock-king whose election and 
marriage is the chief feature of certain May Day and Twelfth 
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Night ceremonies, he is generally one of the supernumeraries 
in the mummers’ plays, acting as Prologue or Epilogue, and 
occasionally giving no better reason for his appearance than: 


“In come I, who’s never been yet, 
With my great head and little wit: 
My head is great, my wit is small, 


I'll do my best to please you all.’ 
The Fool’s detwxchment may be accounted for by the fact that 


he represents the excommunicated scapegoat, who was, as we 
have seen, distinct from the mock-king, although sometimes 
confused with him. But it is interesting that in the Buffalo 
sacrifice it is Pét-raj who flees away, and Raniga, the buffoon, 
who is left in possession of the field. This suggests the possi- 
bility that even the festival-fool was not essentially a sacrificial 
victim, but a bringer of good luck, that his folly was not 
fundamentally a symptom of ‘possession’, but a safeguard 
against the Evil Eye. If this hypothesis is correct, there is at 
least a remote connection between him and the dwarf-fool of 
the royal household, and very tentatively we can attempt to 
trace 1¢. 

We have already seen that misshapen, ugly, abnormal people 
are immune from the Evil Eye and that images of them were— 
and still are—em ployed as mascots in the Graeco-Roman world, 
apparently on the principle that contact with the lucky brings 
good luck. It seems likely, chough there is no proof, that some 
such idea increased the vogue of the dwarf-fool in the Roman 
Empire. A living fool could not be in such constant physical 
contact with his owner, as was possible for little images to be, 
but, on the other hand, he was able to take deliberate steps to 
exercise his beneficial influence. The abusive Vidusaka was the 
King’s good friend, the medieval fool was notoriously exempt 
from the censorship; it is possible, therefore, that they and 
their masters were acting on the widespread belief that raillery 
is a protection against misfortune. But sometimes this idea 
might be developed in a way that tended to transform the fool 
from a mascot into a scapegoat, for it must be remembered 
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that a scapegoat is not necessarily killed, he may be employed 
as a sort ie spiritual whipping-boy. When threatened with 
misfortune it is a good thing to provoke your neighbours in 
order that they may abuse you and so thereby transfer the bad 
luck from you to themselves. But why rest contented with an 
occasional transference of this kind, why not employ a per- 
manent scapegoat whose official duty it is to jeer continually 
at his superiors in order to bear their ill-luck on his own un- 
important shoulders? Who better fitted for such a post than 
a misshapen dwarf or fool? For it would be somewhat un- 
economical to be forever transferring bad luck to a really 
useful member of the community. Moreover a fool or dwarf 
was naturally lucky and might transfer his good luck to you 
while you transferred your bad luck to him. Now, this lucky- 
unlucky creature would be valuable as a permanent inmate of 
a household, and particularly in request as a safeguard for the 
King. He would also be very much in request to ward off 
the Evil Eye from the priests who were performing important 
ritual acts by parodying their rites and ridiculing their sacred 
persons. But here if would be on very dangerous ground. 
He might have to do this as a duty and yet have to be punished 
for his irreverence, or again, if the central rite was the solemn 
slaying of the King himself, he might prove a very convenient 
substitute. At this point he eraldibe ee into the ritual and 
so become the type of scapegoat who was periodically excom- 
municated or put to death. Some such evolution would explain 
the anomalous position of the festival fool, who is so essentially 
a being apart from his fellows, detached from his surroundings, 
and yet bears unmistakable traces of ancient sacrificial rites, and 
nea at times as the central figure of festival performances. 

this hypothesis is true, the court-fool and the festival-fool 
are quite distinct from one another, but both originate in the 
notion that a grotesque fool can be used as an abusive scapegoat, 
a kind of living mascot. 

Once more, however, I must reiterate the conjectural character 
of my reflections on the origin of the court-fool. I hope that 
I have produced sufficient evidence to make my suggestions 
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not unplausible : I am myself convinced that the motives I have 
discussed played some part in the development of the institu- 
tion, but I am equally convinced that they do not furnish a 
complete explanation of all the facts. Ill-defined feelings con- 
cerned with mascots and the power of the Evil Eye were 
probably partly responsible for the vogue of the dwarf-fool 
in the Graeco-Roman world, and may have influenced the 
attitude to buffoons in India; the behaviour of the festival-fool 
in Europe also suggests that he was acting on somewhat similar 
impulses. On the other hand the general behaviour of the 
masquers and revellers at festival seasons suggests that at such 
times there was an epidemic of divine or demonic inspiration, 
and that folly was regarded by them not as a fault but as a 
desirable symptom of the infection—an attitude to mental 
disease which is as widespread as is the horror of the Evil Eye. 
How far this more reverent attitude, to madness in general and 
to certain types of inspired madmen in particular, affected the 
institution of the court-fool, will be the subject of the next 
chapter. 
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* 


Ihe madman is not always regarded as an object of com- 


miseration. On the contrary there is a widespread 
notion which is not yet quite extinct that the lunatic is 
an awe-inspiring figure whose reason has ceased to function 
normally because he has become the mouthpiece of a spirit, 
or power external to himself, and so has access to hidden 
knowledge—especially to knowledge of the future. The facts 
are too Emiliae to need much illustration, Hebrew prophets, 
the Greek oracles, the phenomena of Shamanism being examples 
of the belief that occur at once to the mind. Even the Romans 
who were not mystically inclined and regarded their ‘idiots’ 
as amusing curiosities were not altogether devoid of these 
notions. The Latin god Faunus, for instance, though identified 
with Pan, was a native wood-spirit and tradition has it that 
his wife was named Fatua and ‘that she foretold the future in 
the frenzy of divine inspiration. . .he himself also bore the title 
of Fatuus which, though connected by modern philologists 
with fa-ri, to speak, was understood by the ancients as descrip- 
tive of the divine madness of the seer. In his mantic capacity 
Faunus was associated with Picus, the wood-pecker king or 
oe bird-spirit.... Moreover Fauni (in the plural) are well 
evidenced as the semi-divine occupants of oracular shrines. 
Ennius in a well-known line refers to the verses in which 
Fauns or prophets chanted of old." 
The inspired madman was, however, not always a recognized 
official prophet or priest attached to a definite shrine. Minucius 
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Felix, a Christian writer of the third century, in speaking to 
a friend of the ways of unclean spirits and their connection with 
pagan religion adds: ‘They are also responsible for the mad- 
men, whom you see running out into the streets, themselves 
soothsayers of a kind but without a temple, raging, ranting, 
whirling round in the dance; there is the same demoniacal 
possession, but the object of the frenzy is different." This kind 
of madness, it may be said, is more akin to neurosis and hysteria 
than to the grotesque idiocy which seems to have been the 
mark of the Roman dwarf-fool. Nevertheless, it would seem 
that no real clear distinction was made between these two types 
of mental infirmity and both alike evoked at times religious 
veneration. 

In an article on Divination O. Schrader? has much to say 
about ‘the prophetic powers ascribed among the Slavs to 
lunatics’, and instances a madman who, during the reign of 
Boris Gudunov, was revered as a saint, and went about pro- 
phesying woe and accusing the Czar of the murder of his son 
with complete impunity. “Even at the present day the insane 
fill a somewhat similar rdle in Russian village life. In a sketch 
called ‘Village Drama”, by J. Garin (who has a masterly 
knowledge of the village communities), a merchant makes 
inquiry regarding a certain lunatic whose favourite occupation 
it is to pray for the dead upon their graves and receives the 
following answer: ‘* We believe thus: he is a great servant of 
God, and he has taken up his abode in the bathroom at my 
house. I do not know why he has chosen me, for I am more 
wicked than others, and wholly covered with sins, as a mangy 
dog with fleas. So I cannot tell why it entered his mind to live 
with me. Still he has fixed upon me, and now lives with me. 
We cannot account for him with our thoughts, and so we can 
understand only by signs (priméti). He is, in truth, a great 
servant of God.” Such are the ideas which still prevail regarding 
the insane among the Russian peasantry.’ Readers of Tolstoy 
will recall how Princess Mary surreptitiously entertained in her 
father’s kitchen certain wandering pilgrims called ‘God's folk’, 
many of whom were half-witted and deformed. The status of 
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these pilgrims was curious. Princess Mary herself was half- 
ashamed of her guests, even though she also regarded them 
with a mixture of charitable pity and respect for their mysterious 
holiness; but her brother, Prince Andrew, was y con- 
temptuous, and on one occasion brought his friend Pierre into 
the kitchen for the express purpose of making fun of his 
sister's visitors. 

A very similar attitude to insanity has prevailed from the 
earliest times in the Mohammedan world and has not by any 
means been confined to the uneducated. Ibn Khaldun,! a 
Muslim historian who lived in the last half of the fourteenth 
century, has left us, in his Mugaddama, an interesting philo- 
sophical account of the various methods of divination and the 
various types of men laying claim to supernormal power and 
knowledge. “The mad’, he tells us, ‘have cast upon their 
tongues words from the Unseen and they tell them.’ Again 
he attempts a philosophical explanation of divination through 
the insane. The ‘logical soul’ of a man in this unfortunate 
condition, being but weakly connected with his body, is easily 
attacked and convulsed by Satanic spirits and then ‘the madman 
loses contact with his senses completely, and apprehends a flash 
of the world of his soul; and sense forms are impressed upon 
it. The imagination then transforms these; and often he speaks 
from his tongue only, in that state without willing to speak. 
popesension on the part of all these, has mixed in it truth 
and falsehood.’ This is an interesting attempt to harmonize 
and rationalize two apparently incompatible notions of mad- 
ness, the notion that it is a contemptible infirmity and yet a 
symptom of supernatural inspiration. 

The Mohammedan belief in the connection between in- 
sanity, clairvoyance and sainthood has proved an enduring 
one. E. W. Lane in his Arabian Society in the Middle Ages 
(p. 63) gives a remarkable account of madmen who were 
venerated as saints both before and after death and relates some 
interesting experiences that befell him in the course of his 
travels. He describes the various kinds of mendicants lounging 
about the street, some of whom ‘distinguish themselves by the 
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habit of a darweesh, or by other peculiarities, such as a long and 
loose coat (called dilk) composed of patches of cloth of various 
colours, long strings of beads hung upon the neck, a ragged 
turban, and a staff with shreds of cloth of different colours 
attached to the top’. One of these oddities made friends 
with Lane and gave some very remarkable exhibitions of his 
powers of clairvoyance, giving information about the author’s 
affairs which he could not have acquired by normal means. 
The account is the more impressive because Lane regards the 
whole affair—which, however, he does not attempt to explain 
away—with the condescension and amused scepticism typical 
of the nineteenth century. However, we are not concerned 
with the truth or falsehood of the madman’s claims to super- 
normal knowledge, but with the connection between him and 
the court-fool. 

Lane’s motley seers, Princess Mary's “God's folk’, who gave 
her brother such amusement, the saintly lunatic who established 

imself in the peasant’s bathroom, are characters who might 
very readily be transformed into household buffoons. But is 
there any reason to suppose that such a development ever 
actually took place? The evidence is not quite conclusive, but 
Mohammedan literature and tradition does, I believe, suggest 
an afhrmative answer, and give some reason to suppose that 
the court-fool was sometimes a close relation of the court-poet, 
who was himself a descendant of the inspired seer. 

The Arabs, like other Semites, believed in certain super- 
natural beings called djinns, who inhabited solitary places and 
sometimes took possession of human beings and so endowed 
them with supernatural knowledge and also at times drove 
them mad. These possessed men fell into various classes: the 
sha‘ir or poet-prophet, the man who knows; the kahin or sooth- 
sayer, a seer of somewhat lower prestige; the arrdf, a kind of 
diviner. Ignaz Goldziher, whose authoritative researches into 
Arabic poetry have not yet been superseded, has shown that 
the shd'ir or poet-seer was not originally a man who possessed 
the art of expressing himself in moving verse, but rather a 
man endowed with supernatural power and knowledge, which 
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he uttered in a peculiar type of rhymed prose called saj, which 
later developed into regular metre but continued to be used 
in its ariginal form by the kahins as a means to induce hypnosis.* 
In pre-Islamic times a poet’s magical powers made him a 
most influential member of his tribe. There is little doubt that 
at one time he acted as a judge; and he was certainly regarded 
as indispensable on the battle-field: “The powers of the shd‘ir’, 
says Professor Nicholson,? ‘were chiefly exhibited in Satire 
(hijd) ‘ which, in the oldest known form, “introduces and accom- 
panies the tribal feud, and is an element of war just as important 
as the actual fighting.”’ The menaces which the poet-seer 
hurled against the foe were believed to be inevitably fatal. * His 
thymes, often compared to arrows, had all the effect of a 
solemn curse spoken by a divinely inspired prophet or priest, 
and their pronunciation was attended with peculiar ceremonies 
of a symbolic character, such as anointing the hair on one side 
of the head, letting the mantle hang down loosely, and wearing 
only one sandal. Satire retained something of these ominous 
associations at a much later period when the magic utterance 
of the sha‘ir had long given place to the lampoon by which 
the poet reviles his enemies and holds them up to shame.’ 
Nothing could seem more unlike the dignified sha‘ir, the very 
embodiment of tribal power and wisdom, than the ludicrous 
and contemptible court-buffoon; nevertheless after Mohammed 
had made a comer in the higher types of prophetic wisdom, 
the poet-seer in so far as he retained his supernatural character 
was bound to sink in the social scale, a process which might 
well be assisted by the fact that djinns could drive men mad 
as well as endow them with occult wisdom. But of course 
the question is not whether the inspired poet could in theory 
have turned into a court-fool, but whether in fact he ever did. 
There flourished at the court of Haroun-ar-Rashid in the 
ninth century a curious character called Buhlul-al-Madjnun,3 
that is to say Buhlul the Madman, or more literally Buhlul 
the ‘“Djinn-inspired’, whose fame endured for many centuries. 
His insanity was intermittent, poems were ascribed to him, and 
stories told about him, and sill in the eighteenth century when 
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Niebuhr visited Baghdad anecdotes were current in the coffee- 
houses which envisaged him as a typical court-jester. Some 
stories of the kind are cited by d’Herbelot in his Bibliotheque 
Orientale, and are commonplace enough. 

In the first phase of the legend Buhlul is treated as the hero 
of comic stories, but the earlier allusions to him imply that he 
was a pious idiot, and according to d’Herbelot a certain Jasei 
included him among the number of saints of whom he had 
composed biographies. Buhlul figures in an Arabic collection 
of stories about wise fools, which was written in the tenth 
century. The stories are unfortunately very obscure, but it is 
clear that their author regards Buhlul as a madman who lingers 
by wells and tombs, gets kicked and mocked by the youth of 
the city, and yet possesses considerable power of repartee, can 
deliver traditions, and show himself to be a shrewd judge of 
character. He has frequent encounters with Haroun-ar-Rashid, 
whom he treats with much candour and asperity, on one occa- 
sion even reducing him to tears by showing up his ignorance. 
When one of the Caliph’s followers rebukes him for this 
severity, he replies: ‘You, and people like you, have spoilt the 
Caliph’, meaning apparently that they have flattered him until 
he is unwilling to hear the truth. The Caliph, so far from being 
offended, desires to bind Buhlul by a present, but he cites a 
theological tradition and refuses payment. On another occa- 
sion when Haroun-ar-Rashid came to Kufa on a pilgrimage, 
he ordered that Buhlul should be dressed in a black garment 
and a long cap and be brought to a certain place where he 
was to pray for the Caliph. Buhlul obeyed, but his prayer was 
both comical and uncomplimentary, a it implied that the 
Caliph cared for nothing but money. The governor of Kufa 
beat the fool for his impertinence, but the Caliph only laughed. 
Buhlul’s name was in his own day a perfectly dignified one, 
but it afterwards came to be used as a common noun denoting 
a kind of fool-saint who was apt to express himself by great 
bursts of laughter. Ibn Khaldun, whose theories about mad- 
ness we have already cited, makes an interesting distinction 
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it is only their reason which has failed, and the insane ‘mad- 
janin’, who are incapable of sanctity because their logical souls 
have become corrupt and they are therefore like the lower 
the difference between the ‘reason’ and the ‘logical 
soul’ I do not profess to understand, but the distinction is 
evidently a late one, for Buhlul himself was a madjnun. 

In Buhlul, then, it would seem we do have an example of 
an inspired poet-saint who was also a court-fool. But of 
course the evidence is not conclusive, the earliest references 
to Buhlul date from at least a century after his death, and, as 
time goes on, a change is discernible in the character of the 
stories. It is clear that the historical Buhlul was an idiot-saint; 
it is not, as far as I can see, wholly proven that he was a court- 
jester. But of course there is some significance in the fact that 
his legend developed in the way it did, and also in the fact 
that his proper name, Buhlul, became a common noun signi- 
fying ‘idiot’ and ‘great laughter’. Also it should be taken into 
consideration that the Arabic book which I have cited is com- 
paratively early, that its subject is the wisdom of fools, and that 
its author depicts Buhlul as a madman, an object of ridicule, 
a versifier, a shrewd debater, and a man whose prayers are to 
be desired. 

A partial parallel to Buhlul is to be found in the legend of 
Nasr-ed-Din, who in some stories is regarded both as a court- 
fool of Timur-leng and as a sage whose prayers are beneficial 
and whose discourses are liable to become incomprehensible 
owing to sudden influxes of divine inspiration. It is also to 
be noted that at least one anecdote treats his sanctity with a 
certain amount of levity: ‘Hodja Nasr-Eddin, the mercy of 
God be upon him, had passed from this perishable life to a 
better world; his tomb, his illustrious sepulchre was placed by 
a venerable mosque.’ One Friday when the people were 
assembled for prayer, suddenly a joyous voice cried out: 
*“Musulmans, Hodja Nasr-Eddin has risen from his tomb, he 
has mounted horseback on his coffin, he is shouting and amusing 
himself.” At these words the faithful left the mosque, and 
immediately the dome of it collapsed behind them. ‘You 
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understand, my friends, what glorious and illustrious rank 
Hodja Nasr-Eddin Effendi occupies among the saints who sur- 
round the most high God, since he has been allowed to perform 
miracles even after his death. Many trustworthy tales are told 
of him, but there are more still which are mixed up with false- 
hood. God knows what there isto it. But he will be remembered 
until the day of judgment. The Mercy of God be upon him, 
mercy and pardon.’ The cult of Nasr-ed-Dim, indeed, seems 
to offer an instance of the canonization of a buffoon rather 
than of the degeneration of a seer into a jester, but at any rate 
it exemplifies the tendency to connect folly and sanctity 
together. 

The Encyclopaedia of Islam gives information about at least 
two other personages more or less comparable with Buhlul. 
Abu Dulama was a black slave who was ‘already mentioned 
in the history of the last Umaiyed Caliph, but appears as a 
““poet’’ only under the Abbasides and plays the part of a 
court-jester in the palaces of al-Saffah, and especially in those 
of al-Mansur arid al-Mahdi. His poetry is chiefly remarkable 
for its cynicism and obscenity and obsequiousness....He also 
enjoyed the jester’s liberty of being above the Islamic laws and 
could also make them the butt of his insolent mockery.’ But 
though his spiteful tongue was much feared, he was himself 
often the object of ridicule and coarse practical jokes. He 
died in the latter half of the eighth century, so that he belongs 
to an older generation than Buhlul. The statement that Abu 
Dulama “enjoyed the jester’s liberty of being above the Islamic 
laws’ does not mean, I take it, that a court-jester could commit 
any crime with impunity, but rather that an idiot was, for 
obvious reasons, not expected to fulfil the ritual requirements 
of the Mohammedan religion. Ibn Khaldun refers to this im- 
munity in his discussion as to whether “buhluls’ can exhibit 
sainthood. ‘Ibn Khaldun opines’, I am quoting Professor 
Macdonald’s summary of his argument (op. cit. pp. 103, 104), 
“that there occur in them wonderful things by way of stories 
of the Unseen, for they are not limited by anything, and they 
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times deny that they are saints at all on account of that drop- 
ping of the external ritual of the law which is seen in them, 
and because it is held that sainthood comes only through 
devotional exercises. But that is an error, for the grace of God 
comes to whomsoever God wills.... You will find in these 
idiots a distinct turn for religious meditation and devotion, 
although not according to legal conditions, because they are 
not under the law.’ It looks then as if Abu Dulama, negro slave, 
scurrilous poet and court-jester, was exempt from the ritual 
law either ieee he himself belonged to the class of inspired 
idiots, or else because in the eighth century court-jesters were 
technically supposed to be in that category. 

Abu Damdam is a more shadowy figure than Abu Dulama. 
He is the hero of collections of anecdotes, which are quoted 
as early as the tenth century and in which he is made to deliver 
all sorts of foolish maxims ‘and especially to give ridiculous 
decisions on legal questions’. This is interesting in view of the 
fact that poets were probably regarded as judges as well as 
oracles in pre-Islamic times, and that we get examples of mock 
judgments pronounced by European court-jesters. 


There are indications that characters such as Buhlul flourished 
in the West as well as in the East. In The Growth of Literature," 
a learned and fascinating study of the poetic profession in early 
stages of society, Professor and Mrs Chadwick have amassed 
much information conceming the thul (Icelandic pulr, Old 
English Jyle), whose character is thus summed up by Professor 
Chedwick : ‘Taking all the evidence together the word Julr- 
pyle would seem to have the following meanings: (1) a poet, 
perhaps a specially learned poet; (2) an (old) sage, especially 
one who is versed in antiquarian lore; (3) a prophet; (4) a 
spokesman, or “‘man of information’’.’ He regards the pulr 
as more or less comparable to the poets found in other countries, 
Ireland and Greece for example, who ‘combine prophecy, 
poetry, and information’. 

Our information conceming the thul is sufficient to enable 
us to say with some certainty that there existed in Northern 
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Europe (during the Dark Ages and probably later still) a eype 
of poet corresponding fairly deel to the inspired ‘poet- 
wizard’ of Islam, and perhaps to the mysterious prototype of 
the mythical Marcolf. Have we, however, any evidence that 
this thul developed into a buffoon? Professor Chadwick does 
not suggest this possibility, but I think it should not be dis- 
missed altogether. It is worth noticing, for instance, that in 
the Icelandic poem Hdvamdl, where sce chair of the Sulr is 
said to be situated by the Spring of Fate, Loddfafnir is exhorted 
‘not to laugh at a hoary Bul’, so it would seem that a venerable 
wizard might appear sometimes in a ludicrous light. This, how- 
ever, does not carry us very far. More interesting is the account 
of the Jyle, Hunferth, who plays such a curious part in the 
Anglo-Saxon heroic poem Beowulf. 

It will be remembered that Beowulf, the brave and generous 
young hero of the Geats, hearing that Hrothgar, King of the 
Danes, is in great trouble owing to the nightly raids of a 
monster called Grendel, resolves to go to the rescue. The Danes 
are naturally delighted at the arrival of this unexpected assis- 
tance, and give him a hearty welcome; but the harmony of the 
proceedings is suddenly interrupted by one Hunferth, son of 
Eglaf, who ‘unlocks hostile speech’. “Are you’, he enquires, 
‘that Beowulf who engaged in the unsuccessful swimmin 
match with Breca? If so, I expect it will go the worse Sich 
you, however doughty you may be in the battlerush, the grim 
warfare, if you venture to await and come to close quarters 
with Grendel in the night-time.’ At this Beowulf, justly in- 
censed, retorts, “You say all this about Breca, my friend Hun- 
ferth, because you are drunk’, and then proceeds to give his own 
version of the swimming competition. Finally he delivers a 
counter attack, suggesting that if Hunferth had been a more 
courageous warrior, Grendel would never have been allowed 
to doso much damage among the Danes in Heorot; butafter all, 
Hunferth is but a worthless character, for has he not murdered 
his own kinsman? ‘You will suffer for it in Hell,’ Beowulf 
assures him, “even though your intelligence is a good one.’ 


This frank interchange of opinion would seem ill-calculated 
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to contribute to the social success of the evening, but oddly 
enough it appears if anything to have increased the general 
enjoyment. “There was laughter of heroes, din resounded, 
words were pleasant.’ Queen Wealtheow moved graciously 
among her guests, and there is no indication that she, or her 
husband, or anyone else was aware of an awkward situation, 
or felt it necessary to rebuke their ‘orator’ for his bad manners. 
Nor was there any enduring ill-will between the protagonists. 
Hunferth was silenced by the notable victory over Grendel, and 
later on, having forgotten what he had said about Breca in his 
cups, he lent his famous sword, Hrunting, to Beowulf, that 
he might use it in his coming encounter with Grendel’s vengeful 
mother. 

Hunferth is described as a fyle, who sits—apparently ex 
officio—at the feet of the Danish King, whose confidence he 
enjoys in spite of his shady past. According to Professor 
Chadwick (op. cit. p. 619) “the part which he plays rather 
suggests that he is a “man of information”, the person whose 
business it was to know all about visitors and their origin’. 
The difficulty is that he makes such a very peculiar use of his 
information. The poet—who, it must be remembered, did not 
invent the story of Beowulf—suggests that his behaviour was 
due to a carping and envious disposition—a reasonable enough 
explanation of Hunferth’s motives, but not of Hrothgar’s 
tolerance. For it does seem most extraordinary that the Danish 
King should make no protest of any kind when his official 
orator or spokesman proceeds to insult the champion who has 
come to do him and his whole court such signal service. But 
there is another possible explanation. It has been suggested that 
the gloss descurris hofdelum, which occurs in an eleventh- 
century Latin Anglo-Saxon glossary, should perhaps be read 
de scurris hofdelum (i.e. hofdylum) and may therefore indicate 
that the Jyle was a kind of court-jester.’ If this interpretation 
is correct, the whole episode becomes clear. The sallies of a 
favourite court-buffoon would tend to increase rather than 
diminish the mirth of the evening, and the mode of address 
which Beowulf employs when contradicting him does not 
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necessarily imply that he is taking the affair over-seriously. It 
is also possible that Hunferth’s apparent rudeness was not really 
prompted by malevolence. We have seen that it is sometimes 
regarded as lucky to be abused, and that in very much later 
times good English hosts would keep a jester for the purpose 
of scoffing at his guests as they sat at table. A friend of mine 
once related to me how in the course of some expedition she 
met an old Norwegian peasant, who completed a most amiable 
conversation by expressing a hearty wish that they might all 
break their legs, which was his way of wishing them good luck. 
Beowulf’s boasting is in the tradition of heroic poetry, and 
need not have prevented him from feeling that it was of good 
omen that Hunferth should appear to presage evil things for his 
coming encounter with the monster. 

If this interpretation of the Hunferth episode is correct, it leads 
us to a curious consideration. We have here a definite example 
of a term, which originally denoted a man combining poetry, 
prophecy and information, being applied to a man who com- 
bined information, eloquence and abusive raillery. There seems 
to be a contradiction or at least a difficulty here. The thul is 
comparable to the Arabic sha‘ir or kahin, the inspired poet-seer 
whose madness is a mark of special wisdom, and whose satire 
was likely to prove fatal to its victim. The abusive fool probably 
owes his popularity partly to the feeling that his idiocy is a 
safeguard against the Evil Eye and so endows him with good 
luck which he can transfer to others by raillery. The two types 
of fool seem to belong to quite different modes of thought, but 
Hunferth is a pyle and possibly also an abusive fool. 

In dealing with the history of beliefs and customs over- 
simplification is to be avoided. Men may at different times do 
the same things for completely different reasons. Moreover, 
most people have only got to exercise a little honest intro- 
spection to discover that they are constantly acting from mixed 
motives and completely incompatible ideas. Someone believes 
that a madman is so contemptible that he is safe from divine 
jealousy; and we are therefore only too apt to conclude that 
this person cannot at the same time believe that a madman is 
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to be treated with awe as a vehicle of divine inspiration. But 
our conclusion is quite possibly wrong. The two notions are 
indeed in sharp opposition to one another, but there is very 
good reason to suppose that they both played a part in the 
development of the court-fool. 


For the historian of the fool, the old Irish fli or poet—that 
curious amalgam of wizard, entertainer and antiquarian—is a 
figure of peculiar interest, because not only are there resem- 
blances between him and the Teutonic thul and Arabic shair, 
but also there is suggestive—though not conclusive—evidence 
for a real connection between him and the court-jester. Fortu- 
nately it is comparatively easy to examine the nature of his 
profession, since he figures prominently in old Irish literature 
and has also excited much learned curiosity." 

The Irish have always had a great respect for the intellectual 
and spiritual life, and already in pre-Christian times they pos- 
duc, an elaborate system of collegiate training for their poets 
and learned men, which continued during the Dark and Middle 
Ages and even later. The Irish candidate for a degree in poetry 
was put through a severe test, in which he had to show himself 
acquainted with the history, laws and antiquities of his country; 
able to recite by heart many poems and tales for purposes of 
social recreation; capable of composing an extemporary poem 
on any subject, and of completing correctly a verse, of which 
the first half had been uttered by some other poet—‘He is 
great at expounding, and he expounds and solves questions’, 
we are told in Cormac’s Glossary. Some of these questions were 
peony in the form of riddles testing the candidate’s know- 
edge of ‘the secret language of the poets’, a phrase which 
probably denotes an elaborately conventional poetic diction 
and goes back to a time when ‘mastery of metaphor’ was not 
an art but a science; not a happy gift for conveying nuances of 
meaning, but the mark of initiation into an esoteric code. This 
proficiency in poetic diction and antiquarian lore was probably 
the chief quality tested in the poetic wit-combats which are 
frequently mentioned in Irish literature, and sometimes had un- 
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fortunate results, as on the day when Fercheirtne and Nede 
competed for the Chair of Poetry in the presence of King 
Conchobar. Up to that time, we are told, the poets were also 
judges, but on this occasion the language of the two combatants 
was so obscure that neither Conchobar nor the chiefs could 
understand a word of what they were saying. This made them 
so irritated that they removed the privileges of judicature from 
the poets and threw it open to all who could qualify for it.” 
Some readers of modern poetry and most students of the Skaldic 
literature of Iceland will tend to sympathize with Conchobar. 
The Irish poet is such a learned—even academic—personage 
that it seems absurd to associate him in any way with the court- 
fool, nevertheless there are a few facts which hint at a possible 
connection. The tales of the encounters between Solomon and 
Marcolf, Odin and the giant-thul Vafthrudnir, Nasr-ed-Din 
Hodja and the Christian monks, probably preserve the memory 
of wit-combats somewhat similar to those indulged in by the 
Irish poets. It is interesting to find that the Italian buffoon was 
baal for his powers of story-telling and of poetic improvisa- 
tion, that riddling was sometimes part of the stock-in-trade 
of historical jesters such as Will Somers, and that capping 
verses was evidently a well-known part of the comic technique 
both of court-jesters and of stage-clowns. Though I would not 
stress the fact, it is just worth noticing that diene are a few 
stories which indicate that court-jesters were sometimes called 
upon to settle disputes and deliver judgments. 
The Irish poet, however, was more than a learned antiquarian, 
a well-trained versifier, he was a man possessed of supernatural 
ifts which enabled him to foretell the future and to satirize 
is enemies with most deadly effect. The Irish glam dichenn, 
like the Arabic hija, was no mere expression of opinion, but a 
most potent weapon of war, which might blister an adversary’s 
face or even cost him his life. Like the Arabic hija, too, it was 
4t one time accompanied with ritual action; it was uttered ‘on 
one foot, one hand, one eye’, and was sometimes used by a 
group of poets as a grim and elaborate ceremony of male- 
diction. Since the Irish poet’s tongues could sting, in the most 
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literal sense, they naturally became a very powerful and dreaded 
class of the community. Those who occupied an honoured 
position in society were usually as noted for eulogy as for 
satire; but some seem to have specialized in abusiveness, and 
were reckoned, according to a passage in the Brehon Laws, 
among the disreputable classes of the community." The way 
in which the Cainte or satirical poet might merge into. the 
household buffoon is illustrated in The Vision of MacConglinne,? 
an amusing story of the twelfth century. 

There lived in Armagh, we are told, a famous scholar called 
Anier MacConglinne, and the reason why he was called Anier 
(ie. never-refused) was that his praise and satire were so potent 
that no one dared refuse him anything. Now there came a 
time when MacConglinne was bored with work: ‘A great 
longing seized the mind of the Scholar, to follow poetry, and 
to abandon his reading. For wretched to him was his life in 
the shade of his studies. And he searched in his mind whither 
he would make his first poetical journey.’ At last he decided 
to join the King Cathal MacFinguinne, who was then on a 
royal progress in Iveagh in Munster, and who was renowned 
for his good living. “The Scholar had heard that he would get 
plenty and enough of all kinds of white meats; for greedy 
and hungry for white meats was the Scholar.’ The truth of the 
matter was that King MacFinguinne was possessed by a devil 
of gluttony, and his appetite was so large that it was proving 
the ruin of his kingdom. MacConglinne, therefore, had every 
prospect of good fd in his company. So MacConglinne set 
out on his poetical journey, and made his first call at the guest- 
house of the Monks of Cork, where however he was very 
badly received. The churlish religious sent him a mere mockery 
of a meal, and, when he revenged himself by making a bitter 
verse satire upon them, their Abbot Manchin was so enraged 
that he ordered the ill-tempered poet to be crucified and left 
to starve upon his cross. MacConglinne, however, preserved 
his life by magic arts, and on the second night of punishment 
had a wonderful vision, in which an angel came and showed 
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the kind of place where MacConglinne really was at home, 

he had to be warned of the dangers of drowning in the 

.. 7es of gravy, and was at last cured of his huge appetite by a 
Féthliaig or Wizard-Doctor, that is to say ‘a kind of Medicine- 
man combining the gift of prophecy with medical skill, a 
figure well known from other Irish tales’. When MacCon- 
glinne awoke, he put his vision into poetry and told it the next 
day to the ilkdisposed Abbot Manchin, who also had had a 
dream during the night, in which it was revealed that the rela- 
tion of MacConglinne’s dream would drive out the demon of 
gluttony from King MacFinguinne. Abbot Manchin, there- 
fore, offered to set the poet free if he would perform this task, 
and MacConglinne assented to do so on condition that the 
Abbot should give him his cloak if the cure proved successful. 
So MacConglinne dressed himself up as a gleeman or buffoon, 
and having presented himself to the royal company “he began 
juggling for the host from the floor of the royal house (a thing 
not fit for an ecclesiastic) and practising satire and buffoonery 
and singing songs, and it has been said that there came not 
before his time, nor since, one more renowned in the arts of 
satire’. But although his buffoonery was a great success there 
was one member of MacConglinne’s audience who was not 
amused and that was Pichan, the King’s host, who was ex- 
ing to be eaten out of house and home by his royal guest. 
Though great thy mirth, son of learning, it does not make 
me glad’, said the unhappy householder. MacConglinne, how- 
ever, cheered him up by offering to cure the King of his 
gluttony. This was done, after much fierce, wild horseplay, 
by persuading the King to remain fasting while MacConglinne 
prve_a tancalicng account of his dream, eating heartily as 
e did so. At last the situation became unbearable, the 
gluttonous devil rushed out of the royal mouth to seize the 
food and was burnt up. So the cure was successful, and the 
Abbot Manchin was obliged to yield up his cloak to his 
enemy, whereupon three jesters arrived to jeer at his dis- 
comfiture. ‘It was then that Roennu Ressammach (elsewhere 


called the Jester) came into the house, and Cruitfiach, his 
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son, and Maelchiar, his daughter. And then he made these 
quatrains : 


“Manchin went—a brilliant feat 
To plead against MacConglinne, 
Manchin they defrauded then 
Of the little cloak around him. 
’"Twere not too much for pure Comgan 
(said the son of the jester) 
Though we are not his kindred, 
The famous cloak which I see.””’ 


The last quatrain means that the cloak was a gift worthy of 
Comgan Mac-da-Cherda, who as we shall see later was an 
inspired lunatic and arch-fool of all Ireland. 

The Vision of MacConglinne, which is animated by anti- 
clerical feeling and expresses the hostility between the clergy 
and the gleemen, affords a clear illustration of the connection 
between the lampooner and the buffoon: for not only do 
professional jesters appear at the end; but also at the beginning 
we are told that MacConglinne was one of the eight famous 
characters of Armagh, among whom were reckoned the Fool, 
Comgan Mac-da-Cherda, and Critan, son of Rustaing, who also 
seems to have been a famous jester. Although wizardry, like 
everything else, is treated here in a comic spirit, it is nevertheless 
noteworthy that MacConglinne is credited with supernormal 
powers, and that he treats the King in reality in much the same 
way as the Witch-Doctor treats him in his vision. 

The supernatural character of the poet was manifested not 
only by fhe potency of his curses, but also by his gift of pro- 
phecy and clairvoyance. The word fili is connected with the 
Welsh gweled, ‘to see’, and originally meant ‘a seer’. Just as 
there is some difficulty in defining the distinctions between the 
Arabic shair, poet, and the kahin or magician, so it is not easy 
to discover the precise difference between an Irish fili and an 
Irish Druid, and certainly the appearance of the arch-poet of 
Ireland in his feather mantle, and of all the poets, with their 
‘musical branches’ of little tinkling bells, suggests the para- 
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phernalia of the magician rather than of the man of learning. 
Nevertheless the druid must have been more hopelessly in- 
volved in the black art than the poet, for he is represented as in 
bitter opposition to St Patrick and other Irish saints, whereas 
the relationship between the saints and the poets was on the 
whole a kindly one," although St Patrick certainly did his best 
to suppress Imbas forosnai, a rite connected with ‘idol-gods’, 
by which the poet sought to procure for himself prophetic 
power. 

So much for the formidable Irish poet, who seems to have 
little enough in common with the dwarf-fools petted by the 
great ladies of Rome, or to the half-wits who got whipped in 
England when their jokes were unacceptable. Appearances, 
however, are not always to be trusted, and, as we shall see, 
there are indications that the dwarf-fool and the inspired poet 
were sometimes one and the same person. 

During the Arian persecution ok the fifth century a certain 
learmed man from Gaul took refuge in Ireland and attached 
himself to a King’s court, where he was reckoned as a fili or 
poet and apparently exercised considerable influence on the 
historical and genealogical work of the cultured circles in which 
he lived. He called himself Vergilius Maro, Grammarian, but 
to his friends he was known as the ‘Fatuus Homunculus’, 
which probably does not mean ‘the fatuous little man’, but 
the ‘mad or inspired dwarf’.? Probably his stunted stature 
together with his learning gave him prestige among the Irish, 
and procured for him the status of a native poet, for the old 
stories make it quite clear that dwarfs were often credited with 
gifts of mainsieeley and poetry and with supernatural powers. 
A very charming example of this is given in the Colloquy with 
the Ancients.3 

In answer to Patrick’s question whether there were musicians 
among the Fenians, the old pagan Cailte replied that Finn 
possessed the foremost musician of Ireland and Scotland, a 
tiny harper of fairy origin whom he met one day sitting upon 
a grave-mound, and immediately took into his service. Cailte 
was so much moved by the recollection that he proceeded to utter 
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a lay: ‘A dwarf it was that stalwart Finn obtained:...Cri 
déireoil was the man’s name... .Four fists were in the stature 
of the man... .The five musicians of the Fianna were in a body 
brought to him; so that in those yonder parts from Cn in 
gentle wise we learned a fairy music... .To Finn of the Fianna 
“¢was a sore perplexity to have his mannikin without a spouse. . . 
for the valiant man could not frame to stomach the gross 
huge women.’ After many difficulties a female dwarf called 
Blathnait was found to be a match for Cnt. The Fenians loved 
the pair of them and gave them presents, and Finn himself 
would always shelter them both under his cloak when it rained. 
“They made a dear white-handed couple! All mysteries of the 
broidering art the wife possessed:...the man’s it was (and a 
stupendous gift) to gratify the whole world’s throngs at once 
with minstrelsy.... When good was coming to the Fiamma, 
Blathnait with wisdom would reveal it; and when evil awaited 
them, the dwarf would not conceal it from them.’ Cnti re- 
mained with Finn untl he died. We shall see that, as late as the 
seventeenth century, the most cultivated gentlefolk of France, 
England and elsewhere delighted in dwarfs, but although they 
were usually kind enough, there was no trace in their attitude 
of the delicacy and respectful tenderness with which according 
to legend Finn and the Fenians treated Cnt déireoil and 
Blathnait. 

The dwarf Cnu was a many-sided being, he was a quick and 
retentive learner, ‘expert of speech’, a fine minstrel and en- 
dowed with second-sight, but there is no indication that he 
was comic as well as musical. In The Death of Fergus,! however, 
we hear of two dwarf-poets, one of whom at least seems to 
be a ‘man of art’ or buffoon as well as ‘a man of science’, or 
one endowed with peculiar insight. 

Once upon a time, Fergus, King of the tribe of Rory, gave 
a great feast in Emania, at the very moment when a similar 
banquet was being celebrated by Iubhdan, King of the Luchra 
and Leprechauns, that famous race of fairy-pygmies well 
known to all students of Irish folk-lore. Iubhdan was in boastful 
vein that night. No sooner had he finished expatiating on the 
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invincibility of himself and his heroes, than Esirt, son of Beg, 
his chief poet and ‘man of art’, burst out laughing and said: 
““*T wot of a province that is in Ireland, and one man of them 
would lift hostages and captives from all four battalions that here 
ye muster of the Luchra.” “Lay the poet by the heels,” cried the 
king, ‘that vengeance be taken of him for his bragging speech’’. 
So it was done; but Esirt said: “‘Iubhdan, this thy seizure of 
me will bear thee evil fruit”,’ and proceeded to prophesy the 
future events of the story, until at last he gained his master’s 
‘sae aman to journey to Emania that thence he might bring 

ack proof of having spoken the truth. He put on his silken 
hood, and took up his “white bronze poet’s wand’ and travelled 
to the gate of Fergus’ palace, and so surprised the door-keeper 
that he rushed into the house to tell of the arrival of the extra- 
ordinary visitor. ‘All enquired whether he (Esirt) were less 
than Aedh: this Aedh being Ulster’s poet, and a dwarf that 
could stand on full-sized men’s hands; but the gate-keeper 
said: “‘upon Aedh’s palm he, by my word, would have room 
enough.” Hereupon the guests with pealing laughter destred 
to see him... but Esirt cried: “‘Huge men that ye are, let not 
your infected breaths so closely play upon me! but suffer yon 
small man that is the least of you to approach me; who, little 
though he be among you, would yet in the land where I dwell 
be accounted of great stature.” Into the great house therefore, 
and he standing upon his palm, the poet Aedh bore him off.’ 
On his arrival Fergus greeted him, and offered him hospitality 
which he rudely refused. ‘By our word,’ quoth Fergus, “thou 
art a flippant and a mocking fellow’, and so saying he dropped 
Esirt into a drinking cup. The unfortunate midget floated 
round upon the surface of the liquor crying : ‘ye poets of Ulster, 
much desirable knowledge and instruction there is which, upon 
my conscience, ye sorely need to have of me, yet ye suffer me 
to be drowned!’ In response to this appeal, the Ulstermen 
picked him out of the cup, cleaned him “spick and span’ with 
their table-napkins, and good humour was restored. Esirt then 
pronounced “judgments lucid and truthful’, about certain evil- 
doings in the court, and gained the favour of Fergus. Finally 
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Esirt persuaded Aedh to return with him to the land of the 
Leprechauns, to bear witness to the correctness of his account 
of the size of the Ulstermen. “Then Iubhdan went to meet 
Esirt, and gave him a kiss: “‘But poet,” said he, “wherefore 
bringest thou this giant to destroy us?” “No giant is he, but 
Ulster’s poet and man of science, and the king’s dwarf!”’’ The 
rest of the story does not concern us. 

It is implied though not expressly stated that since Esirt stood 
to the Leprechauns in the same relationship as Aedh stood to the 
Ulstermen, he was not only a poet but a dwarf. Aedh, in his 

poem desooptive of the Leprechaun court, implies that he was 

{ one-eyed. He was certainly clairvoyant and sharp-tongued and 

ie wholg comic tone of the story and the ridiculous part he 
lays in it suggests that he was a buffoon. 

The Irish poet then could be a ‘homunculus’ or dwarf; does 
he ever appear in the guise of a ‘fatuus’ or fool? In Islam, as 
we have seen, the poet-seers and madmen stood in a common 
relationship to the djinns who possessed or inspired them. In 
Ireland, according to Professor Chadwick,‘ the evidence sug- 
gests that poets and druids owed their inspiration to a power 
inherent in themselves, which, however, they could acquire or 
strengthen by drinking of magic wells, or eating parts e, certain 
birds or fishes; but the two types of men had at least one 
common characteristic: they were both regarded as more or 
less abnormal. Insanity was frequently caused by an enchanted 
wisp of grass flung into the victim’s face by an angry druid, 
and as it might be supernatural in origin, so it could bring with 
it supernatural powers, particularly the gift of prophecy and 
second-sight: it is noteworthy that these prophecies are nearly 
always uttered in verse. In The Overflowing of Lough Neagh 
(a story dating from the twelfth century)? we hear of a 
certain Curnan the Simpleton, who ‘went about among 
the people, foretelling that a lake would flow over them 
from the well, and urging them earnestly to make ready their 


boats: 


“Come forth, come forth, ye valiant men, build boats and 
build them fast, 
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I see the water surging out, a torrent deep and vast; 
I see our chief and all his host o’erwhelmed beneath the wave, 
And Ariu, too, my best beloved, alas I cannot save.” 


...and he ceased not to warn all he met, repeating this verse 
continually; but the people gave no heed to the words of the 
simpleton.’ 

Second-sight was not the only queer symptom of the mad- 
man’s condition. In some perfectly sober historical annals re- 
lating to the Battle of Kildare in a.p. 722, there occurs the 
surprising statement ‘Et rx volatiles. i. Galtai’, “and nine 
men tumed into fliers, that is to say into madmen’.' Light is 
thrown on this somewhat cryptic piece of information by a 
Norwegian writer of the thirteenth century, who in a work 
entitled Speculum Regale or The King’s Mirror* remarks in the 
course of describing the marvels of Ireland: ‘There is still 
another matter about the men who are called ‘‘Gelts’”” which 
must seem wonderful’, and proceeds to recount how young 
and inexperienced warriors are sometimes frightened out of 
their wits in battle and rush off into the forest, where they shun 
men and live like wild beasts. If they continue in this manner 
for twenty winters, they grow feathers like birds, which keep 
them warm, but are not enough for them to fly with. But 
they are so fleet of foot that no man or greyhound can over- 
take them and they can dart up trees like apes or squirrels. 
A rather charming account of one such flying madman is given 
in Buile Suibhne, The Adventures of Suibhne Geilt, an Irish text 
which was composed sometime between 1200 and 1500 but 
probably eabadie real historical material going back to the 
hero’s own time.3 

In consequence of a curse, King Suibhne went mad at the 
Battle of Magh Rath, an historic fight which was fought in 
A.D. 637. As the tumult resounded Suibhne looked up to the 
sky and immediately ‘darkness, and fury, and giddiness, and 
frenzy, and flight, unsteadiness, restlessness, and unquiet filled 
him, likewise disgust with every place in which he used to be 
and desire for every place which he had not reached... .So 
that through Ronan’s curse he went, like any bird of the air, 
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in madness and imbecility.’ In this state he began to feel as if 
feathers were growing on him, and went flying about from 
place to place uttering lamentations in verse. At last he reached 
ever delightful ‘Glen Bolcain’, a place where all Irish lunatics 
used to assemble after the completion of a year of lunacy, 
‘that glen being ever a place of great delight for madmen. 
For it is thus Glen Bolcain is: it has four gaps to the wind, 
likewise a wood very beautiful, very pleasant, and clean-banked 
wells and cool springs, and sandy, clear water streams, and 
green-topped watercress....The madmen moreover used to 
smite each other for the pick of the watercress of that glen 
and for the choice of its couches.’ Professor Joyce’ mentions 
various glens and springs in Ireland comparable to Glen Bolcain. 
There is, he says, a valley in Kerry called Glannagalt, ‘the glen 
of the lunatics’, which is supposed to attract madmen, so that 
if left to themselves they are bound to find their way to it in 
the end. The waters of its well, and the watercresses growing 
along its stream, possess healing properties which can restore 
the wanderers to their senses. A well in Donegal called Srubh 
Brain, situated near Inishowen Head, had the same virtues and 
all the deranged people of the surrounding districts were wont 
to resort to it. 

In Glen Bolcain, Suibhne met the leading madman of the 
glen, a certain Ealladhan who called himself Fer Caille (Man 
of the Wood), and who was living in terror of being caught 
by the host of the King’s household. Ealladhan had had much 
the same experience as Suibhne and the two became great 
friends, and foretold the manner of their coming deaths to one 
another. After a year had passed, Ealladhan died, and Suibhne 
became acquainted with a saint called Molling, the friendship 
being assisted by the fact that it had become clear by now that 
Suibhne was a holy man possessed of much knowledge and pro- 
phetic power. As soon as the two met they exchanged verses : 

*“MOLLING. How doest thou know, mad one, 
when terce comes to Rome? 
SuIBHNE. Knowledge comes to me from my Lord 
each morn and each eve. 
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Mo ttinc. Where comes thy life’s end 
in church or in lake? 
Sumpyng. A herd of thine 
will slay me at early morn.’ 


When this last prophecy had been fulfilled Suibhne’s death 


was much lamented: 


“Sad is that, O Swineherd of Molling, 

Thou hast wrought a wilful sorry deed, 

Woe to him who has slain by dint of his strength 
The King, the saint, the saintly madman.’ 


In King Suibhne we have an example of a holy madman 
endowed with special powers of poetry and clairvoyance, 
strikingly analogous to Buhlul and other pious madmen of 
Islam. The story presents many odd and suggestive features. It 
is tempting to compare these volatile, bird-like “gelts’ with the 
Hebrew wizards who chirruped like birds when engaged in 
necromancy; with the chief poets of Ireland whose official 
robes were made of birds’ feathers; and with the court-fools 
who so often wore a feather or a cockscomb or both as part 
of their recognized uniform. The Hebrew wizard, at any rate, 
chirped when he wanted to call up the dead, almost certainly 
because of the idea—found in many parts of the world and 
notably in Egypt—that the soul is a bird or at least a winged 
creature. The tradition that these feathered lunatics lived a 
primitive life in woods and grass (Suibhne’s friend calling him- 
self the Man of the Wood) is interesting in view of the ‘wild 
men’, the ‘greenmen’, the “Wodewoses’ (i.e. madmen), who 
were such popular figures in medieval pageantry, and—if we 
may judge by the part played by them in folk-custom, and 
by the singular story of the Green Knight of romance—were 
sometimes connected with ancient sacrificial ritual.! We also 
are reminded of the Latin Fauns, who chanted prophetic verses, 
and of Faunus the wood-spirit, who was also ‘Fatuus’, and 
associated with the prophetic woodpecker. Finally, the chief 
madman’s fear of being caught by the hosts of the King’s 
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household prompts us to enquire whether such characters are 
to be found in the employment of Kings, as court-buffoons. 
There is evidence that this was in fact the case. 

In the Life of St Molagga* we hear of a certain “Comdhanus 
cognomento Mac-da-chearda’, and Colgan, the seventeenth- 
century scholar who edited the lives of the Saints, tells us that 
he was a man of an extraordinary nature who was at times 
deprived altogether of the use of reason, but at other times had 
lucid intervals when he showed signs of such sagacity, that his 
wise replies were accepted as amitlcs And that, adds Colgan, 
is why he was called ‘da-chearde’, or ‘son of two arts’; it was 
because “nempe nunc extreme fatuus, mox summe prudens’. 
Mrs Chadwick, however, has suggested to me that this inter- 
pretation may be due to misunderstanding, for she suspects 
that people who were proficient both in book learning and in 
extemporary poetry (which tended as we have seen to be con- 
nected with magic and prophecy) were called ‘sons of two 
arts’. It is perhaps worth noticing that gleemen or buffoons 
were sometimes described as ‘aes ceirdd’, ‘men of art’, so that 
Comgan’s title may indicate that he exercised two professions, 
being both a serious poet and a buffoon. Other allusions,to 
him in Irish literature lend some support to this idea. After 
describing Mac-da-Cherda’s character, Colgan adds that he 
had learnt many things about him in the Acts of the Idiots 
Comdhan (or Comghan) and Conell, where, however, true in- 
formation is mingled with a good deal of apocryphal and fabulous 
matter. This work, which is preserved in a very bad manuscript 
in the Library of the Royal Irish Academy, furishes us with 
the following account of our madman. 

Comgan was son of Maelochtair, King of the Decies of 
Munster, and brother, or half-brother, of St Cummain Fota, 
an historical bishop of the seventh century. For reasons which 
do not concern us here, Comgan excited the jealousy of a 
_ druid, who struck him with a magic wand and laid him under 

an evil spell. At the end of the year he had wasted away, his 

hair fell off, his intellect decayed, and he became a bald and 
senseless idiot, keeping company only with the fools and 
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mountebanks of his father’s court. Some time after this, his 
brother Cummain was offered the Primacy of Armagh, and, 
in answer to a prayer for guidance, an angel appeared to him 
and, having repeated two lines of a quatrain, bade him search 
for the person who could recite the other two lines and would 
then give him the requisite advice. For some time Cummain 
travelled about repeating his couplet, but could find no one 
See of capping it, until he visited his brother at the court 
of King Maelochtair, where he was lying asleep in the stranger’s 
hall. Cummain addressed him in verse, repeating two lines on 
the subject of his unhappy condition, and his brother replied 
with corresponding verses. At last he repeated the angel’s 
couplet which Comgan capped immediately. ‘It was then that 
Cummain gave him the name of Mac-da-Cherda, or the youth 
of two arts or professions, viz. folly and poetry.’ 

Mac-da-Cherda became a famous character, and there are 
many allusions to him in Irish literature. In the ninth-century 
romance Liadain and Curithir’ we get a charming picture of 
him in the exercise of his profession. 

A certain poetess called Liadain was going on her profes- 
sional rounds in the country of Connaught, when she was 
entertained by another poet Curithir, who was in love with 
her and made a proposal of marriage, saying: “Why should not 
we two unite?’ But Liadain, who seems to have been a strong 
feminist, refused. “Do not let us do so,’ saith she, ‘lest my round 
of visiting be ruined for me. If you will come for me again 
at my home, I shall go with you.’ Curithir therefore followed 
her to her father’s court: 

“Then he saw Mac-da-Cherda coming towards him, a fool, 
the son of Maelochtraig, son of Dinertach of the Dessi of 
Munster. He would go dryshod across sea and land alike.’ 
(Does this mean that he was a volatile feathered madman like 
King Suibhne?) “Chief poet he was and the fool of all Ireland. 
He went up to Curithir. 

“Well met !’’ said Mac-da-Cherda. 

“So be it !”” said Curithir. 

“Are you the owner of the court?” 
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“Not I,” said Curithir; ‘whence are you yourself?” 

si am the poor fool of the Dessi, Mac-da-Cherda is my 
name. 

“We have heard of you,” said Curithir. ‘ Will you go into 
the court?” 

“*T will”, said he. 

“Do me a favour”’, said Curithir: “The tall woman who is 
there, tell her, using your own wits, to come to this well....” 

Mac-da-Cherda went into the house and found Liadain, who 
was there in her bedroom with four other women. Down he 
sat, but no notice was taken of him. 

’T was then he said: 


“The mansion 
Which the pillars support, 
If any there be who have made a tryst, 
The behest for them is till sunset. . .. 


O woman with the firm foot, 

Thy like for great fame I have not found: 
Under nun’s veil will not be known 

A woman with more sense.””’ 


Liadain allowed herself to be persuaded and went with 
Curithir, but she took the veil in the end and the lovers had 
to part. 

There are several extant quatrains attributed to the author- 
ship of Mac-da-Cherda, one of which is mentioned in Cormatc’s 
Glossary (s.v. Ana); and he is reckoned in the twelfth-century 
Vision of MacConglinne among the eight celebrated characters of 
Armagh, noted apparently as buffoons whose ‘names are no 
sweet symphonies’. It is significant that to the author of the 
ninth-century romance Liadain and Curithir, Comgan’s official 
title of Arch-poet and Fool of all Ireland called for no explanation. 

There seems no reason to doubt that Comgan Mac-da- 
Cherda was an historical personage, and in spite of its legendary 
character, his story is interesting as giving a clear example of 
the identification of the inspired poet and the court-fool. A very 
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similar character, in an even wilder and more legendary setting, 
is the original figure to be discerned behind all the fancies and 
myths and deliberate falsifications which have gathered round 
ies a ki of Merlin, the famous sage and prophet of Arthurian 
egend. 

Merlin, or Myrddin‘ as he is more correctly called, belongs 
of course to Scotland and to Wales, but he bears such a striking 
resemblance to Suibhne Gelt, that it seems not unfitting to 
consider him at this point. This, however, is not the place 
for a discussion of all the complicated literary and historical 
epee which have gathered round this subject, and which 

ave been fully deale with by Professor Chadwick in The 
Growth of Literature, where he argues convincingly for the view 
that Merlin-Myrddin was not an invention of Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, but that the Triads (Welsh poems of uncertain 
date) and Lives of St Kentigern? (documents of the twelfth 
century connected with Glasgow) contain vestiges of a tradition 
which goes back probably to the seventh century. 

One day when St Kentigern was praying in a wooded soli- 
tude he met a naked, hairy madman called Lailoken and 
enquired of him his name and the reason for his plight. The 
lunatic replied that he was Merlin, sometime bard to Vortigern, 
who had been seized upon by an evil spirit in the midst of 
battle, and driven mad as a punishment for his blood-guiltiness. 
‘And when he had said this, he leapt away into the trackless 
thickets, known only to the animals and wild birds.’ This 
accountis taken from Bower’s Scotichronicon (Book 111, Chap. 31), 
but, from the similar story told in the earlier Life of St Kentigern, 
we learn that the madman used to come and interrupt the 
services of St Kentigern’s clergy, by shouting prophecies which 
were all apparently inconsistent with one another, since he fore- 
told his doch by drowning, stoning and piercing. Finally he 
was converted, and the Saint gave him the Sacrament, and 
then “turning to Blessed Kentigern, he said, “Father, if to- 
day my life in the world should be completed, as thou hast 
heard from me, the most distinguished king of Britain, the most 
holy of bishops, and the most noble of the nobility, will follow 
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remainest still inthy simplicity, notentirely free from irreverence. 
Go in peace, and the Lord be with thee.””’ Since, however, 
he was killed on the very same day, in the ways he had pre- 
dicted, St Kentigern and his clergy awaited with trembling the 
fulfilment of the rest of his prophecies, which happened in 
due course. 

The parallels with the story of Suibhne Gelt are very striking. 
Like the unfortunate Irish King, Merlin-Lailoken goes mad as 
a result of a battle, lives in the woods, makes friends with a 
saint, foretells his own death and is murdered by herdsmen. 
The twelfth-century scholar Giraldus Cambrensis—who adopts 
the mistaken idea, originated probably by Geoffrey of Mon- 
mouth, that there were two Merlins—remarks of the Scotch 
prophet: “He is also called Celidonius from the Celedonia 
silua in which he prophesied, and Silvester because—when he 
had taken up his position in a line of battle, and, looking up 
into the sky, saw an exceedingly terrible portent—his mind 
became deranged, and he fled to the forest, and led a forest life 
(siluestrem uitam) down to his death. Now this Merlin be- 
longed to the time of Arthur and is said to have prophesied 
far more fully and more openly than the other.’’? The same 
writer in a fragmentary work De Vaticiniis describes the difh- 
culty he had in finding any written record of this Merlinus or 
Celidonius Silvester, although the memory of his prophecies 
was still preserved orally by the Welsh bards. In the end he 
found and translated a copy ‘in a most remote district of 
Gwynedd which is called Lein (Lleyn)’, which had been put 
on one side, and treated apparently with a certain amount of 
religious awe. He remarks on the fact that bards are a malicious 
and untrustworthy set of people and that in this case they had 
added a great many false prophecies of their own to the genuine 
and true predictions. Merlin, as every one knows, became the 
typical sage and prophet of Arthurian romance. But the most 
interesting point about the attitude of Giraldus to Merlin is that 
he evidently regards him as belonging to a class of persons 
called Awenithion, who, in his day, were still to be met with 
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in Wales. These are clairvoyant persons, who have usually 
received their supernatural powers in dreams, and prophesy in 
a state of ecstasy as if inspired by a spirit." 

So far we have been considering Merlin-Lailoken as a pro- 
phetic madman living as a wild man in the woods, but there 
is an anecdote in the second Life of St Kentigern which exhibits 
him in a very different light. In the court of King Rederech 
“there lived a fool called Laloecen, who was in the habit of 
receiving the necessaries of food and clothing from the muni- 
ficence of the king; for the chiefs of the earth, the sons of the 
kingdom, given to vanity, are used to have such persons about 
them, that by their foolish words and gestures they may excite 
to jokes and loud laughter the feeds themselves and their 
servants. This man, after the death of St Kentigern, gave him- 
self up to the most extreme grief.... When they asked him 
why he moumed so inconsolably, he answered that his lord, 
King Rederech, and another of the chiefs of the land, by name 
Morthec, would not live long after the death of the holy 
bishop, but would die within the year. That the saying of the 
fool was uttered not foolishly but prophetically, was clearly 
proved by the fact of the death of both in the same year.’ This 
version is peculiarly interesting, for it proves that in the twelfth 
century court-fools could be regarded as clairvoyant, and it 
suggests the possibility that ecstatic prophets, such as those 
whom Giraldus Cambrensis came across in Wales, might at 
times be employed as court-jesters. 

So far we have been trying to trace the fortunes of a class of 
prophetic madmen and inspired poets, and to enquire whether 
such persons were ever employed as court-jesters; it will now 
be useful to reverse the process and to consider how far the 
various types of entertainers found in Irish courts can be re- 
garded as fools. 

One of the most elaborate descriptions of an Irish Chieftain’s 
household is found in the account of The Destruction of Da 
Derga’s Hall. In this tragic story we are told how Fer-Rogain 
and his brethren grew weary of the peace established by their 
foster-brother King Conaire and joined themselves to a British 
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pirate called Ingcal the one-eyed. Having pledged themselves 
to support him in all undertakings, they are bound to take part 
in his attack on the hostelry of Da Derga, where King Conaire 
and his court are residing for the night, but they embark on 
the adventure with great reluctance, and when Ingcal returns 
from a spying Pectin to give his confederates an account 
of the occupants of the Hostel, they stand round him in a ring 
and punctuate his description with almost ritualistic outbursts 
of lamentation. One of the brethren, Lomna the Fool (Lomna 
Druth), plays the part of a kind of tragic chorus and, Cassandra- 
like, tries vainly to avert the catastrophe which he foresees all 
too clearly : ‘“‘ Woe to him who shall wreak this Destruction !” 
says Lomna Druth,...“‘I swear what my tribe swears’’, says 
Lomna son of Donn Desa, “if I could fulfil my counsel, the 
Destruction would not be attempted....” “It is not feasible 
to prevent it”, says Ingcal: “Clouds of weakness come to 

ou!...” “Harder, however it is for me”, says Lomna Druth; 
“woe is me before every one! woe is me after every one! 
"Tis my head that will be first tossed about there to-night after 
an hour among their chariot-shafts, where devilish foes will 
meet. It will be flung into the Hostel thrice, and thrice will 
it be flung forth. Woe (to him) that comes! Woe (to him) 
with whom one goes! Woe (to him) to whom one goes !’’’ 
The Fool proves a true prophet and is the first to lose his head 
in the battle. 

Lomna, however, was not the only buffoon involved in the 
fray. According to Ingcal’s account King Conaire was sur- 
rounded by a large collection of entertainers: pipers, harpers, 
jugglers, conjurers, poets. ‘There I beheld a trio of jesters hard 
by the fire. Three dun mantles they wore. If the men of Erin 
were in one place, even though the corpse of his mother or 
his father were in front of each, not one could refrain from 
laughing at them. Whenever the King’s eye. visits them it 
smiles at every glance.’ Asked to idenufy them, Fer-Rogain 
replies: ‘Easily done, Mael (i.e. ithe_(i 
Admlithe (i.e. more pale), those are the King of.Erin’s three 
jesters. By each of them a man will perish, and among them 
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they will share a man’s triumph.’ ‘Woe to him that will wreak 
the Destruction!” says Lomna. 

The word here translated ‘jesters’ is cuitbi, which means 
*jeerers’, ‘gibers’, so that possibly these three merry-andrews 
belonged to the class of “cainte’ or satirists, though it is obvious 
that their gibes were meant to cause amusement rather than 
discomfort. Their names indicate that they had the grotesque 
appearance of clowns, and probably they were of the haha 
as Conchobar’s buffoon, Roimid, who lived in Emania, and is 
thus described in the story of Mesca Ulad: ‘He had a black- 
pote thick head of hair; his face (painted) a bluish-black, 
ike an Ethiopian; his eyes were large, wide open, and seemed 
all white (on account of the blackened face) ;. . .at his side hung 
a melodious little bell which he often struck with a bronze 
wand to procure attention. . .. He was a laughable and amusing 
wight. ..and there was no care, fatigue, or sorrow, however 
great, that a man would not forget for the time, while looking 
at this droll fellow and listening to his pleasantries.’* Some 
Irish jesters retained their comic powers even after death. The 
author of The Vision of MacConglinne mentions among the 
notables ‘whose names are no sweet symphonies’ a certain 
MacRustaing, who lay buried at Ross Ech, and of whom it was 
reported that no woman could look at his grave without 
breaking into a loud foolish laugh or behaving in an even more 
sneaky manner.? The author of The King’s Mirror (op. cit. 
p. 118) mentions a similar story of a certain clownish Irishman 
called Klefsan, whose skull, having been dug up and set upon 
a rock, upset the gravity of even the most melancholy person 
who looked at it. ‘Thus his dead bones make almost as many 
people laugh as he himself did when alive.’ 

One of the jester’s tricks was a peculiar kind of shout which 
he was trained to make, perpetuating—so legend has it—the 
shout made by Hua Maiglinni at the Battle of Allen.3 Fergal, 
King of = ae Ireland, so the story goes, was preparing to 
invade Leinster, but the only way he could persuade people to 
join his army was by promising that Donn-bo should accom- 
pany them. ‘“Donn-bo was in this wise: the brightest and 
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handsomest and dearest boy in Ireland was he. Not in all Erin 
was there one who was pleasanter or cleverer than he, and from 
him came the best wanton staves and king-stories in the world.’ 
His mother, however, would only part with him after Fergal 
had given St Columkille’s guarantees for his safe retum. The 
night before the battle, Fergal asked Donn-bo to make min- 
strelsy, but he refused, adding: ‘In whatever place thou mayst 
be to-morrow even, I will make minstrelsy for thee. But to- 
night let Hua Maiglinni amuse us, for he is the Royal Jester 
(rig-druth) of Ireland.’ So the buffoon made minstrelsy and 
recited the battles and valiant deeds of Northern Ireland. Next 
day he and Donn-bo and Fergal were all beheaded in the battle. 
‘Then Hua Maiglinni, the royal buffoon, was captured by the 
Leinstermen and Murchad and he was enjoined to make a 
buffoon’s shout. Great then was that shout, and melodious, so 
that many of the men of Erinn have the shout of Hua Maiglinni 
from that time to this. Then a blow was delivered across his 
neck so that his head was struck off him; and certain scholars 
assert that his shout remained in the air to the end of three 
days and nights. Hence is (the saying) ‘Hua Maiglinni’s shout 
chasing the men into the bog”’.’ 

So much for Hua Maiglinni, but the fate of his fellow- 
entertainer Donn-bo was even more surprising. When the 
Leinstermen were feasting together the night after their victory, 
they sent out a certain warrior Baethgalach to fetch in a man’s 
head from the battle-field. He went to the place where Fergal’s 
body lay, with Donn-bo’s head lying in the rushes hard by. 
“As he was there he heard the proclamation in the air, for all 
heard it: “ Ye have been commanded from the Plain of Heaven 
to make minstrelsy to-night for your lord, Fergal, son of 
Maelcluin. Though all ye poets have fallen here together with 
your lord, let not fear or feebleness prevent you from making 
music to-night for Fergal.”” They heard the music afterwards, 
both poets and heenalay eds | pipers and harpers, and he 
[Baethgalach] heard the various melodies; and never did he 
hear, before or after, better music. Then he heard a voice [from 
a head] in the wisp of rushes, and sweeter was that tune than 
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the tunes of the world.’ This tune came from the head of 
Donn-bo, which Baethgalach—who seems to have been a man 
of stout nerve—picked up, and having carried it back to the 
feast asked it to make minstrelsy. “Then Donn-bo tumed his 
face to the wall of the house so that it might be dark to him, 
and he lamented so that it was sweeter than any melody on 
the earth’s sward and all the host were weeping at the piteous- 
ness and the misery of the music that he sang.’ After that, they 
joined his head to his body and he walked away, and so was 
fulfilled St Columkille’s pledge that he should return safely to 
his mother with tidings of the battle. 

It is interesting that Donn-bo and the royal jester Hua Maig- 
linni are both gifted minstrels, and that Donn-bo is credited with 
second-sight. Nor was Donn-bo unique in his power of speaking 
after his head had been cut off. The head of Lomna, the faithful 
fool of Finn Hua Baiscni, held a conversation with his master 
after having been beheaded by his mistress whose infidelity he 
had revealed.' 

Irish jesters for all their merriment tend to appear in pathetic 
or tragic circumstances. Though they were classed among dis- 
reputable persons, and were sometimes regarded as onitside the 
law, nevertheless they seem to have shown a touching loyalty 
to their masters, for whom they were willing to sacrifice their 
lives. The lampooner or household buffoon Glasdamh was 
burnt to death in his master’s stead, and the fool Dodera changed 
clothes with his master Prince Maccon, whom he closely re- 
sembled, in order to be killed in battle in his place. “Maccon’s 
continued saying after his jester was this: “Since Dodera is 
departed, no laughter is produced; for after Dairine’s merry 
jester there is desolation”’.’? So at least he was grateful. Equal 
devotion was shown by the jester of a certain Fiachna, son of 
Baetan. This prince, who was a kinsman of St Comhgall, was 
engaged in perpetual warfare with Fiachna, son of Deman, who 
was a disciple of the same cleric. The holy man prayed for them 
both, and offered to each in turn the alternative of earthly 
victory and heavenly defeat or vice versa. The saint’s disciple 
chose to kill his enemy and to be celebrated by bards at ban- 
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quets, but the saint’s kinsman, Fiachna, son of Baetan, chose to 
suffer worldly defeat and to go to Heaven, a decision which 
caused the good Comhgall to rerum thanks to God. “Now a 
fool that Baetan’s son Fiachna had, laid his ear to the wall of 
the house and listened to this discourse; who afterwards be- 
sought Comhgall that at one and the same instant with his 
lord he too might die in the battle; and that as in this hither 
world he had ever been in his lord’s close fellowship, even so 
in the kingdom of Heaven he still might be his companion.’ 
Comhgall made answer: ‘Right so will God bring it to pass; 
and as in this life thou dost praise thy lord, so too in honour 
shalt thou sit and hearken to the sweet music of the dwellers 
in Heaven as they laud Mary's Son.’* 

It is very difficult to determine how far the entertainers at 
Irish courts can be regarded as real madmen, especially for one 
who is not in a position to make an original and first-hand 
study of the root meaning of the Irish terms employed. Mac- 
da-Cherda is described as oinmit of all Ireland, a word which 
seems more or less synonymous with midlach, mer, faindelach, 
all of which seem to be terms for idiots or simpletons, and to 
denote classes of men who were regarded as disreputable and 
in astate of semi-outlawry. Most of the entertainers whom we 
have described in the latter part of this chapter are called 
druths, a word which is sometimes used as synonymous with 
mer, a madman, and sometimes with other words such as 
reim, a juggler, or distortionist, fuirseoir, a head gleeman or 
buffoon, aesceirdd, ‘men of art’, buffoons, jesters, etc.” 

Many of the laws in Senchus Mor deal with the question of 
responsibility for the maintenance and good conduct of men- 
tally deficient. persons, and O’Donovan gives an interesting 
variant of a passage (vol. 1, p. 162, note 1) which suggests 
that such persons were sometimes used as royal and tribal 
entertainers; for the King is here said to assume responsibility 
for one ‘who is fool to the King alone’ but not “when a fool 
who is between the King and the people is accompanying the 
King’. Ina passage in Senchus Mor (vol. 1, pp. 137-8) a distinc- 
tion is drawn between the completely helpless fool, and the 
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fool whose powers of entertainment and minstrelsy render him 
at least parually self-supporting. Another interesting passage 
in The Book of Aicill (Senchus Mor, vol. m1, p. 157) fixes seven 
years as the age when it was decided whether a young person 
was wholly a druth and fourteen years as the age when it was 
decided whether he was a partial druth. Here druth is obviously 
synonymous with madman. The passages give no indication 
whether the minstrel-druth was ever completely sane. 

It looks then as if the fundamental significance of the word 
druth was ‘fool’, but that the meaning of the word expanded 
so as to include other types of entertainers who were easily 
confused with the grotesque lunatics. The evidence suggests 
that the druth was originally a simpleton, but his folly was 
often a pretence, and therefore he became an entertaining 
clown, usually but not always distinguishable from the ‘mad- 
poet’ or ‘comic-lunatic’. In the Death of Fergus the clair- 
voyant dwarf-fool is also a “man of art’ or buffoon, the enter- 
taining Donn-bo, Curnan the Simpleton and Lomna Druth 
have second-sight, Hua Maiglinni’s shout is distinctly uncanny, 
and even the ribald Mieieie tahahas supernatural powers. And 
that is all that I can say in the present state of my knowledge. 

While again emphasizing the scrappy and inconclusive 
character of the evidence I have been examining in the last 
three chapters it is I think legitimate to close with an expression 
of opinion. 

I imagine that grotesques were originally kept for magical or 
religious reasons but that very soon, perhaps from the first, 
they evoked curiosity and satisfied a desire for amusement. But 
superstition ee | round them, even in the most highly 
sophisticated society. The inspired prophet I believe to be 
quite distinct from the grotesque dwarf-fool, and to have ful- 
filled a perfectly serious function in tribal life. Even here, 
however, there may have been confusion, for dwarfs and 
oddities are sometimes regarded with religious veneration. The 
advent of a new religion is apt to cause the destruction of the 
higher manifestations of the old beliefs, and to leave their lower 
aspects undisturbed. St Patrick in Ireland, Mohammed in 
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Arabia, deprived the poets of some, not by any means all, of 
their more mysterious attributes. Thus shorn of their ancient 
dignities, the “prophetic-madmen’, who must always have had 
a ludicrous aspect, would tend to approximate to the grotesque 
buffoon. Something of the sort seems to have happened in 
the case of Merlin and Mac-da-Cherda, and there are signs of 
its occurrence in the literature of Islam and of Iceland and else- 
where. But there are two sides to the process. Left to them- 
selves dwarf-fools of the Roman type would present little 
interest to any thoughtful person, but the dagtiilaron of the 
prophet-fool re-invigorates and brings fresh possibilities into 
the profession of court-idiot or buffoon. Meditation and 
fantasy can now get to work upon them, they penetrate litera- 
ture and stimulate comedy. But here I must bring my con- 
jectures to a close lest I, also, aspiring to clairvoyance, attain to 


the cap and bells. 
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The Medieval Court-Fool 


* 


Ihe Celtic and Teutonic Fool is a mysterious figure of 


whom we catch occasional tantalizing glimpses amid 

the legends and superstitions of the Dark Ages, and 
older traditions preserved in the Romances, The medieval 
court-jester is a more solid personage, occupying a not un- 
important position in royal account-books as the recipient of 
wages, clothes and medical attendance. What then is the rela- 
tionship between these two? When did the medieval court- 
jester make his first appearance in history? Is he a descendant of 
the Celtic clairvoyant or of the Roman grotesque, or is he a 
wanderer from the East? Unfortunately there are at present 
no certain answers to these questions. 

One difficulty—as the wording of our enquiry shows—is 
that there are too many possibilities. Charlemagne’s court 
abounded in entertainers, C arlemagne was In communication 
with the court of Haroun-ar-Rashid where the fool Buhlul 
flourished; what more likely than that Western methods of 
entertainment were influenced by Oriental customs? For this, 
however, apart from the traditional Eastern origin of the 
mythical buffoon, Marcolf, there is no evidence. Then, again, 
the resemblance between the medieval court-jester and the 
Roman dwarf-fool seems too close to be accidental. There still 
exists a piece of Roman sculpture representing a head clothed 
in an eared hood which bears a stnking resemblance to the 
conventional head-dress of the medieval fool.' Is it not there- 
fore natural to conclude that the custom of keeping fools was 
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a legacy from Rome? But are we then to suppose that there 
was no connection at all between the medieval court-jester 
and Celtic fools such as Lailoken-Merlin and Mac-da-Cherda? 
That seems difficult in view of the fact that, according to the 
evidence of Scotch and Irish sources, these mad clairvoyants 
were at times employed as court-jesters; that both they and 
unmistakable court-jesters figure in literature of the twelfth 
century; and that the fool, Lailoken-Merlin—who is explicitly 
stated in one source to be a court-jester—is equated by the 
twelfth-century scholar, Giraldus Cambrensis, with the in- 
spired Welsh prophets who actually existed in his time. 

Perhaps the most likely solution is that the medieval court- 
jester is the result of a fusion between the Celtic and Roman 
fool, just as the medieval minstrel is the result of at least partial 
fusion between the more dignified northern bard, and the 
degraded descendant of the Roman actor or mime. 

Another difficulty in the way of the historian is the am- 
biguity of terminology. Only too often supposed early refer- 
ences to fools prove to be Stee to ‘histriones’, ‘buffoni’, 
*joculatores’ and other vague terms for actors and entertainers. 
Stultus, morio, follus, fatuus, sannio are the only Latin words 
which can be certainly translated ‘fool’. 

As far as I know, the earliest indubitable references to 
medieval court-fools date from the twelfth century. 

In the Roman de Rou Wace describes a conspiracy against 
William, Duke of Normandy, which took place in 1047, and 
would have been successful had it not been thwarted by the 
loyalty of a fool called Golet. When the hostile noblemen were 
about to surprise the Duke in his sleep, this faichful creature 
seized a stick and beat upon the closed door crying loud urgent 
warnings to his master within: 

“Open, open, open!’ he cries, 
‘Thou art but dead, arise ! arise ! 
Where art thou, William? Why sleepest thou? 
If seized thou wilt be slain, I trow; 
Thy foes are arming even now...’ 
and so Duke William’s life was saved. 
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Our next references are of a more prosaic character. In 1175 
Henry I made a grant of land at Aylesbury in fee simple to 
“Roger Follo his Otter-hunter’, and in 1179 payment was made 
to the same Roger Follo to enable him to rejoin his royal 
master in company with some horses and dogs. The French 
scholar Canel, who quotes the later notice, assumes that Roger 
was the King’s court-fool, but this is not quite clear. In the 
next century entries occur in the royal account-books over a 
period of many years in connection with a royal huntsman 
variously named ae le Fol, John Stultum, John Follus, John 
Fatuus, who evidently occupies a responsible position and has 
his own groom.’ The roya huntsman is obviously sane, and 
it is possible that ‘le Fol’ and its various equivalents are merely 
used as surnames; on the other hand there are other instances 
in the account-books where ‘le Fol’, etc. is used as a title for 
the royal fool, and it is quite possible that Roger and John 
served their masters in two capacities as huntsmen and as enter- 
tainers. There are later parallels to be found in France and 
Burgundy, where, for instance, we hear of payments made to 
“Jehan le Heraut foul’ and to “le trompette de l’arcevesque de 
Coulongue le quel fait le sot’.? 

In 1200 John Lackland (who had not yet succeeded to the 
throne) issued a curious charter which exhibits a fool in a more 
independent and dignified position than that of royal hunts- 
man: ‘John, by the grace af God, &c. Know ye that we have 
given, and by this present charter have confirmed to William 
Picol our fool Fons Ossanne with all the appurtenances to have 
and to hold to him and his heirs by doing therefor to us yearly 
the service of a fool as long as he shall live, and after his decease 
his heirs shall hold the same by rendering unto us yearly the 
service of one pair of gilt spurs. Wherefore we will, and firmly 
command that the aforesitdl Piculfus and his heirs shall have 
and hold the aforesaid land with all the appurtenances truly 
and in peace freely and quietly for ever by the aforesaid ser- 
vices.’3 As far as I know this is a unique instance of folly being 
regarded as an acceptable form of feudal service. 

The vogue of the court-fool seems to have steadily increased 
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during the fourteenth and to have culminated in the fifteenth 
and in the early sixteenth century, when he became a highly 
significant figure not only in social life, but still more in art and 
literature ; indeed it may well be that the widespread and effec- 
tive use of the fool as an imaginative symbol reacted at that 
time on the actual social institution. Of this there will be more 
to say in a later chapter; meanwhile it will be more useful 
to examine the trustworthy if meagre information furnished 
by the account-books. 

Although the references are not yet very abundant, there is no 
doubt that the court-fool was a regular institution in fourteenth- 
and fifteenth-century England. In 1299-1300 ‘Martinetto de 
Vasconia fatuo’ played before Edward I, and we know from 
the Wardrobe accounts that Edward II possessed a fool called 
Robert who also played before the King and had a ‘garcio’ to 
look after him." The Kings at this time seem to have been 
careful to make provision for their fools in old age. Among the 
chancery warrants of Edward is a “Mandate to make letters 
for John del Cuphous, for his long service to the King, to have 
such maintenance as Robert le Fol, deceased, had at the sending 
of the King’s father’. Similarly, in 1364, we find Edward Ill 
providing “William Cheupayn otherwise called Robert Fool’ 
with maintenance for life in the Abbey of St Albans.? Great 
lords, spiritual and temporal, kept fools in medieval England: 
they figure, for instance, in the Paricenthceedtaty accounts of 
Durham Priory, and it is interesting to notice that in 1472 a 
certain ‘John Fool’ paid a visit to Winchester College.3 

The first authentic reference to a royal French fool occurs 
in 1316 when 12s. was paid ‘pour une robe de 3 garnemenz, pour 
mestre Geffroy le Fol’.4 There is no mention of any fool of 
Charles le Bel, but ‘Maistre Jehan’, fool to Philip of Valois and 
to King John, occupies a very prominent position in contem- 
porary accounts. He seems to have been a pampered if not an 
important personage. Money was spent on furring the coverlet 
of his bed, on buying him a little table, and on supplying him 
with resplendent clothes, which were as expensive as those of 
an important courtier, and very much more expensive than 
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those of Mitton the Dauphin’s fool. When King John was 
taken prisoner, Maitre Jehan accompanied his master into cap- 
ae driving in grand style in a carriage of his own. In 
England, the fortunes of Maitre Jehan—like that of his royal 
master—naturally declined. His clothes became cheaper and 
more frequently renovated, and the purchase of medicines 
suggests that the climate did not agree with him. I do not 
know the date of his death. Maitre Jehan seems to be identical 
with the “Seigni Johan’ who is placed opposite Caillette (fool 
of King Louis XII) in an illustration to La Nef des fols du monde, 
and also to be regarded by Rabelais as the hero of the following 
anecdote: It happened one day in Paris that a quarrel broke 
out between a street porter and the keeper of a cook-shop. The 
street porter having sat down to eat his dinner near the shop- 
door, in order that his fare of plain bread might be made more 
savoury by the smell of the roasted meat, was annoyed to find 
the shopkeeper avaricious enough to charge him for this privi- 
lege. A fight ensued and the court-fool ‘Seigni Johan’, who 
was Called in to conciliate the brawlers, pronounced the solemn 
judgment that the porter should pay for the smell of the roast 
withodie sound of his money." 

Charles le Sage must have had an affection for fools, for he 
kept several of them at once, and raised elaborate tombstones 
to their memory. One of these, we are told by the eighteenth- 
century antiquarian Henri Sauval, was at one time in the 
church of St Germain de I Auxerrois and consisted of a large 
black marble stone on which lay a life-size figure of a fool 
made of white marble and alabaster. Sauval acquired this in- 
formation from the Registers of the Chamber of Accounts, but 
he had never been able to discover the tomb itself. He thinks, 
however, that it must have served as a model to the rich tomb 
in St Maurice de Senlis in which Charles buried his second fool 
Thevenin in 1374 and the illustrated plan of which he had seen 
in the Chamber of Accounts. The fool lies on his monument 
dressed in his official uniform of a long-hooded coat, and holding 
a mantle in his hand. An epitaph engraved on a large stone 
records the follies of Thevenin and is thus inscribed: “Cy gist 
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Thevenin de Saint Legier, fol du roy nostre Sire, qui trespassa 
le xte jour de Juillet, l’an de grace M.ccc.uxdv. Priez Dieu 
pour lame de li’? 

Charles VI kept various fools at his court. There was Jehan 
Arcemalle, who had been given to him as a present when he 
was a little boy of eight; there was Grant-Jehan, whom he 
inherited from his predecessor and to whom, when he died, 
he gave an honourable funeral; and finally there was Haincelin 
Coq, who figures prominently in the royal account-books of 
the end of the fourteenth and beginning of the fifteenth century.” 

In 1387 the royal tailor Guillaume Climence was paid ee 
making garments ‘tant pour le corps du Roy nostre dit 
Seigneur, comme pour Monseigneur le duc de Thouraine et 
autres estans en leur compaignie, et pour leur folz’. At the 
great festivals—particularly Easter and Pentecost—the King and 
the court were provided with new clothes, and the accounts 
suggest that the dressing of the fools was closely connected 
with that of their royal masters, new outfits being purchased 
for the King and his fool Haincelin Coq, Monsieur de Thouraine 
and his fool Coquinet, the valets of the two fools, and sometimes 
also to Guillaume Foirel the fool, and Dame Alice the dwarf 
of the Queen. Johanne the Queen’s female fool had to content 
herself with an occasional present. A comparison of prices is 
not without interest. Haincelin Coq seems to be less expen- 
sively dressed in comparison with “die courtiers than was his 
predecessor Maitre Jehan, his robe, for instance, costing about 
one third of the price given for the robe of the King’s secretary. 
Among the fools themselves precedence was strictly preserved. 
Haincelin Cog naturally headed the price-list with a costume 
costing a lictle more than that of the Queen’s female dwarf. 
Coquinet came next with clothes costing three-quarters, while 
those of the Queen’s fool cost one-third of the price of the 
outfit of Haincelin Cog. This proportion of expenditure was 
maintained consistently. When Haincelin received three pairs, 
‘ Coquinet received two pairs of leggings; when Haincelin re- 
ceived eight dozen Coquinet received six dozen pairs of shoes. 
The fools’ valets cost the least, but they too were dressed in a 
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way that emphasized their connection with folly. In the 
manner of clothing there was great variety; red and green seem 
to have been favourite colours and were frequently arranged 
in checks, so it is possible that Haincelin and his fellow-fools 
were sometimes dressed in the conventional motley suits. 
*Haincelin’, it may be noted, is the name for a garment (a lon 
petticoat-like gown somewhat similar to the hoappelan de) 
which came into fashion about this time; but it is impossible to 
say whether the fool derived his name from the new garment, 
or whether the vogue was due to the notoriety of the fool. 

The accounts furnish only meagre hints as to the manner 
of life of the court-fools. We can cell for instance that they were 
on the whole kindly treated, that their physical and spiritual 
needs were attended to, that their relatives came to visit them, 
that they were honourably buried." It is clear that the distinc- 
tion so often made in Elizabethan times between the ‘natural’ 
and the ‘artificial’ fool goes back to at least the twelfth century. 
Piculf, who received feudal honours for his folly, must have 
been sane, Grant-Jehan was capable of receiving his own 
monthly wages; on the other hand both Haincelin Coq and 
Jehan le Fol seem to have been unable to look after themselves, 
and Haincelin Cog must have been a real madman addicted to 
frenzied leaping and dancing, for he wore out an inordinate 
quantity of shoe leather and on one occasion tore his clothes 
into shreds when playing before the King. Canel makes an 
attempt to distinguish between sane and insane fools according 
to whether they had valets or keepers, but a careful study of 
the accounts convinces me that this is quite impossible. The 
fools in France and England seem always to have had atten- 
dants, but the terminology does not necessarily enable us to 
distinguish the body-servant from the warder, though some- 
times it is clear that it is the latter who is under consideration. 
In the reigns of Henry VII and Henry VIII, for instance, there 
are frequent references to “William Worthy otherwise called 
Phip’, who is explicitly described in a letter from Henry VII 
A i Keeper of the Great Wardrobe as ‘Kepar of oure 

oole’.? 
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There is evidence that, in France, the fools’ attendants acted 
as their trainers: Brantéme attributes Tony’s success to the 
education in folly given him by his ‘governors’ La Farce and 
Guy, and sparendy Guy de la Grove prompted the repulsive 
madman Sibilot to make pointed political remarks. The fool’s 
position at court must, of course, have depended partly on his 
mental condition. It is frequently stated that in France the . 
royal fool, ‘en titre d’office’, had a definite official status which 
was not accorded to the jesters of other countries, and it is 
certainly true that he was granted livery and monthly wages 
and had a regular position in the household. This was also true 
of the fools belonging to the nobility as well as of those be- 
longing to the King. It is quite possible that the French royal 
fool was peculiarly favoured, but I have not been able to dis- 
cover on what evidence this differentiation between France and 
other countries has been founded." 

Besides the official household-fools (whom the nobles fre- 
quently exchanged with one another) there seem to have been 
fools of undefined status, who had set up an independent busi- 
ness of their own, and made money by aiereley acrobatic 
feats and foolery performed at various places. In Burgundy 
seventy sols is paid “A ung sot de Brouxelles, pour don a lui 
fait par mondit seigneur, quand il a sailli devant mondit Seig- 
neur des fenestres de sa chambre en la cour de I’ostel’ and on 
another occasion eight francs was given ‘A Guerin van de 
Pasques, fol, demeurant a Gand, pour don a lui fait quant il 
vint jouer devant mondit Seigneur d’une musette’. In the 
reign of Charles VII we hear of apparently unattached fools 
following the court. In the Archives of Lille there are a good 
many records of payments made in the fourteenth and fifteenth 
centuries to the ‘roi des Ribaux’ for beating fools or expelling 
them from the town. The records suggest certainly that these 
unfortunates were imbeciles who were making themselves dis- 
agreeable or even dangerous, but on the other hand it seems 
not unlikely that such characters were encouraged to wander 
about in the hope of picking up some kind of living by catering 
for the fashionable taste for exhibitions of folly. In 1388, for 
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instance, there was expelled ‘un sot contrefaisant le dervé’. Sot 
means fool, and dervé madman, and the only way of inter- 
preting this singular sentence seems to be to suppose that the 
sot was a more or less professional fool, who made himself 
objectionable by assuming the more violent form of imbe- 
cility.* 

Fools were employed by corporations as well as by kings 
and noblemen, indeed they seem to have penetrated every- 
where in the fifteenth century, not excluding taverns and 
brothels. They were particularly in request at those pageants 
and processions and mysteries by which the medieval burgher 
diversified his existence. Nowhere was this pomp of a dying 
chivalry more resplendent than at Lille, the city of the Dukes 
of Burgundy, whose annual Féte de ]’Epinette attracted bands 
of joyous companions and merry confraternities from far and 
wide, most of whom arrived accompanied by their fools. At 
Lille ‘le fou de la Ville’, who probably originated as one of 
the revellers at the Féte de l’Epinette, was a regular civic func- 
tionary who was still surviving in the eighteenth century when 
the Abbé Valory described the part played by him in religious 
and popular celebrations. He was Aeeacl in the conventional 
jester’s costume of motley, cap and bells (there was a not very 
reliable tradition that he was first dressed in that way in honour 
of Duke Philip of Burgundy), and it was his business to head 
the more secular processions which preceded the celebration 
of the Féte-Dieu and to ‘perform a thousand extravagances’, 
throwing water at the spectators, and attacking them with his 
marotte. In Valory’s time the post was held by a rich banker 
who died in 1724, but at the end of the fifteenth century it was 
held for several years running by a real fool; ‘ung povre 
innocent, nommé Willemet, mon amy’. Probably a somewhat 
similar custom prevailed at Béthune, for in 1494 a conventional 
fool’s dress, embroidered with the arms of that city, was ordered 
for a lad described as ‘mad and out of his senses’.* 

It is interesting to find this evidence for the clothing of half- 
witted town-fools; for it has been suggested that the traditional 
fool’s uniform (i.e. motley coat, cowl-shaped hood adorned 
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with ears, bells and sometimes a cockscomb on the head, 
sword, bladder or marotte in the hand) belonged rather to the 
amateur actors in fool-societies than to the real professional 
court-fools, who, if we may judge by the accounts, were 
usually dressed like ordinary courtiers. On the other hand 
fifteenth-century miniatures, illuminations, etc. depict court- 
fools in the traditional costumes, and the scenes in which they 
appear are so realistically conceived that it is unlikely that they 
are mere fanciful inventions of the artist. In literary as well as 
in pictorial art the conventional fool’s dress is accepted without 
question as being the uniform of the household jester as well 
as of the amateur actor. A good example is to be found in 
The Sage Fool’s Testament,” a rather touching tale of the fifteenth 
century. There existed, we are told, a great affection between 
a certain lord and his sage-fool. A year after this nobleman’s 
death, his jester, who had continued in the service of his son, 
fell sick himself and made his will bequeathing his soul to the 
devil because he wanted to rejoin his old master whom he 
believed to be in Hell. His other bequests were equally 
ominous: ““‘And I gyve to my lady your wyffe my Bedde, 
be Cawse that she myghte lye on hyt: for now she lyethe so 
softe, that hyt ys All-moste none every day or that ihe Ryse. 
And to your Steward, my hode; be Cawse hyt hathe my erys 
for where ye put All your truste in hym, to pay your erelgrods 
and the pore pepyll, he may not here. And to your Amner, 
my Babyll; Be cawse when he delyueryth your Almys A-monge 
the pore pepyll, they prese on hym, and there he betis them 
with hys staffe, that the Blode ron Abowte there erys; and my 
babyll ys Softer. And, my lorde, to yow I geve All my money 
that I have gatheryd, ee in your seruyse and my lord your 
fadyrs, to geve in Almus.” ‘‘Whye”’, seyd the lorde, “thowe 
knowste that I have money more then thow.”’ Then sayd the 
fole, “All that money that ye have, and I to, wyll not Restore 
the wronge that your fader hathe don, whyche ys in Hell. And 
thedyr ye goe withowte Amendment and therfor I geue yow 
All my money.””’ 

The same type of fool’s dress is described in Les Souhaiz du 
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Monde, a French poem of the fifteenth century, where various 
figures—each typical of a special social class—express their 
wishes in turn and the fool desires a fine marotte, an eared hood, 
tinkling bells, a good appetite, a carefree life in the open air, 
“and at the last for treasure just a shroud’. 

In Stephen Hawes’ Passetyme of Pleasure, Gobelyve, the hideous 
dwarf-fool who encounters the young knight and offers him 
cynical advice on the subject of love, is dressed in a manner that 
emphasizes his profession: 


“And to forth we rode tyll we sawe a ferre 
To vs came rydynge on a lytall nagge 
A folysshe dwarf nothynge for the warre 
With a hood, a bell, a foxtayle and a bagge, 
In a pyed cote he rode brygge a bragge, 
And when that he unto us drewe nye 


I behelde his body and vysnamye.’ 


Here follows a description of a hideously deformed dwarf. It 
will be noticed that Godfrey Gobelyve wears a fox-tail as well 
as a hood and a bell and a “pyed coat’. There is, indeed con- 
siderable variety in fool-clothes and we hear of fox-tails, cocks- 
combs, calf-skins, long petticoats and feathers as suitable wear 
for lunatics. It has been pointed out that the fool thus adorned 
is not unlike the animal-mummers who so often play a part in 
traditional games of various countries and are usually supposed 
to be connected with religious ritual. Dr Chambers suggests 
that not only the calf-skin and fox-tail but also the traditional 
eared hood and coxcomb may be conventionalized survivals of 
the old sacrificial exuviae. If this is so, the conventionalization 
took place very early, for, as we have seen, the eared hood is 
found in the tme of the Roman Empire. The evidence that 
household fools wore the conventional fool’s dress is not drawn 
exclusively from pictorial art and imaginative literature: for 
contemporary accounts and correspondence furnish definite 
evidence that the fool’s dress was worn by court-fools in Scot- 
land and Italy. The fact that the fool’s dress was sometimes 
imposed on offenders as a peculiarly degrading form of punish- 
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ment is only explicable on the assumption that it was no mere 
carnival costume, but a badge of madness and servitude. It 
seems likely that the fool’s dress survived from Roman times, 
became recognized as the official wear for fools in the Middle 
Ages, and was adopted by the amateur actors of the fool- 
societies, just because it was a costume traditionally associated 
with lunacy. The scarcity of references to it in the royal 
account-books is probably to be explained by the fact that the 
fools only wore their official uniform on state occasions." 
Though state archives are the most reliable sources of in- 
formation, we are not wholly dependent on them for our 
knowledge of the medieval fool. Even the romances are not 
to be wholly disregarded. The romance of Robert le Diable, 
which was probably written at the end of the twelfth century, 
draws a vivid picture of a court-fool, which is probably essen- 
tially true to life, in spite of its legendary and supernatural 
accompaniments. Robert was born in response to his mother’s 
despairing prayer to the devil, for that wife of a son which God 
had so far denied her. His childhood and youth were in keeping 
with his dark origin, until at last he discovered the secret of his 
birth and was so ashamed and frightened that he went to Rome 
in quest of absolution and undertook to perform a penance 
miraculously revealed to him through the agency of a saintly 
hermit. The unfortunate man was to be dumb, to assume 
lunacy, and never to eat any food that had not first been tasted 
by dogs. In obedience to this severe command Robert acted 
the madman in the streets of Rome until he was so famished 
and so ill-treated by the crowds that he had to take refuge in 
the Emperor’s palace. Here he was kindly welcomed and 
offered food which he firmly refused until the Emperor threw 
a bone to his favourite hound, and then, at last, Robert, who 
was starving, seized it and gnawed it greedily to the huge 
delight of everyone present, who decided that he was much 
too good a fool to be beaten. The Emperor took him into his 
service, dressed him in a “boine cote a caperon’ and granted 
him liberty to wander where he would in the palace and the 
city, gave good well-cooked dainties to the dogs, and reserved 
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Mass. He lived like this for ten years, acquiring an immense 
reputation as a fool: 


“Of him the Emperor took good care; 

For he was pleased with his folly, 

His doings, and his melancholy, 

Which caused him laughter and good cheer. ...’ 


He became well-known to all the inhabitants of Rome, and 
the ladies-in-waiting and the daughter of the Emperor ‘de 
Robert font lor jougleor’. 

A somewhat similar story is told of King Robert of Sicily, 
who was punished for spiritual pride by being transformed 
into a fool and forced to play the part of court-jester in his own 


palace: 


“He was evyr so harde bestadd, 

That mete nor drynke noon he had, 

But his babulle was in his hande. . . 

When that the howndes had etyn their fylle, 
Then myzt he ete at hys wylle 

At lower degre he myght not bee, 

Then become a fole, as thynketh me.’? 


A very different attitude to madness is, however, voiced by 
the “saintly hermit’ of a fourteenth-century French miracle 
play, who commands the Emperor’s son to act the fool as an 
exercise in unworldliness; such a folly he says will be perceived 
by God as the highest wisdom. The populace, however, do not 
see things in quite the same way; to them the mad prince is 
not a pSennal saint but an entertainer, and when he chatters 
nonsense, like Poor Tom in King Lear, their reaction is probably 
only too true to life. “He comports himself very prettily in his 
folly’, they remark, “so let us go and gather as much mud and 
earth as we can, and send him on ahead while we throw it at 
him.’? 

Although we must allow for the exaggeration of romance, 
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there is sufficient corrobatory evidence from later times to make 
us sure that we have in the de uoted poems a fairly faithful 
picture of one type of court-fool in the full exercise of his 
talents. It is noteworthy that the Romans are said to have made 
“Robert le Diable’ their ‘jongleur’, but I do not think that this 
implies any real identification of the fool and the ‘jongleur’, 
but only slat the later word is used in a vague sense for any 
kind of entertainer. One thing is clear. Robert’s success as an 
entertainer is due to the extreme and grotesque character of his 
madness. Here, indeed, is ‘sudden glory at the sight of an 
inferior’, in its crudest, most blatant form. Unfortunately this 
attitude can hardly be called primitive, for it recurs at intervals 
throughout the whole history of the court-jester.’" The pelted 
madman who eats with the dogs seems more akin to the de- 
formed monstrosities eagerly purchased in the old Roman slave- 
market than to the inspired seers of Celtic tradition. Yet we 
have seen that according to the Irish legends the clairvoyant 
fool Mac-da-Cherda occupied a degraded enough position at 
his father’s court, and Suibhne Gelt and Lailoken-Merlin lived 
among the wild creatures of the woods. There is some evidence 
that even the idiotic court-jesters were occasionally credited 
with supernormal powers. Brantéme, for instance, tells an odd 
story of Louis XI.? This unscrupulous but superstitious monarch 
went into church one day to entreat his patroness, Notre Dame 
de Cléry, to procure his pardon for having incited the Abbé 
de Saint-Jean to murder his brother the Duc de Guyenne. The 
King spoke aloud for no one was present except one of the late 
Duke’s fools, who was lurking a little way off, but who was so 
“fol, fat, sot’, that it seemed safe to disregard him. This, how- 
ever, was a mistake. ‘Le Fol n’estoit point si reculé, ny de 
mauvaises oreilles, qu'il n’entendist et retinst fort bien le tout’, 
and on the first opportunity he reproached the King for his 
brother’s death ne a whole company assembled at dinner, 
paying afterwards with his life for this act of courageous 
oyalty. Whether there is any foundation for this story it is 
difficult to say. Brantéme says that fifty years ago, when he 
was still a boy, he had heard it from a canon of Paris, eighty 
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canon to canon. It is, however, not the authenticity of the 
incident but the comment of Brantéme which is relevant here. 
6 =: 9 6 ° . 

Il ne fait pas bon,’ he says, ‘se fier a ces Fols, qui quelquefois 
font des traits de a et disent tout ce qu’ils sgavent, ou bien 
le devinent par quelque Instinct divin.’ 
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The Court-Fool of the Renaissance 


* 
lhe medieval fools are little more than names in account- 


books, or picturesque but anonymous commentators 

on the follies of mankind. At the Renaissance, how- 
ever, when it was fashionable to be interested in personality, 
even the despised men in motley became more sharply differ- 
entiated and, when really successful in the practice of their art, 
could acquire something of the notoriety of a modern music- 
hall artist or film-star. This change of attitude seems to have 
occurred first in Italy. 

Doubt has been cast on the historicity of Gonella II, but he 
is usually regarded as a jester to Niccold d’Este, who has been 
confused with his earlier namesake, the wandering buffoon 
described by Sacchetti. According to Bandello, who professes 
to be reporting what he had heard from Isabella da Casate, 
whose grandfather had been intimately acquainted with the 
jester, Gonella, who was the well-educated son of a worthy 
Florentine shopkeeper, endeared himself to everyone by his 
witty sayings and amusing pranks. Having left home to seek 
his fortune he was soon taken into the service of the Marquis 
of Ferrara and given a good salary. ‘And you should know 
[it is Isabella who is supposed to be speaking] that his jokes 
and buffooneries, as I remember to have often heard from my 
grandfather [who professed to have been on intimate terms 
with Gonella when he was still a courtier], did not proceed 
from folly or poverty of mind, but sprang from his vivacity, 
his acuteness and his sublime genius; for indeed he did every- 
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thing thoughtfully, and, when he was planning to play some 
fine trick, he would consider both the nature of him whom 
he intended to ridicule, and the pleasure that the Marquis could 
derive from it, and of all the tricks that he has played at diverse 
times, I have never heard of one that has been directed against 
the Marquis. This Gonella had a very pensive nature. When- 
ever he was alone he gave free play to his fancy, or began to 
imagine some piece of playfulness, and he would think out 
his jokes three or four times over before putting them into 
practice’ (Novel 23). 

It is difficult to disbelieve in the existence of Gonella after 
reading this very explicit account of his attitude to his art, 
givet on the authority of a man who knew him personally and 

ad often talked about him to Bandello’s informant. It is clear, 
from some of the letters of dedication that Bandello prefixed 
to his novels, that the tradition of Gonella’s buffoonery was 
still a living one in his day. In the Preface to Novel 23, which 
we have been discussing, Bandello tells Messer Antonio Sbarroia 
how it happened once, when he was in the company of a 
number of honourable gentlemen, that during the course of 
the conversation a certain excellent doctor spoke of the jests 
of Gonella, andsaid that, if the buffoon had lived in Boccaccio’s 
day, he would have been written about as much as Bruno or 
Buffalmacco, for his deeds were quite as cunning and as festive 
as those of the aforesaid painters. But, adds Bandello, if he 
lacked a Boccaccio nevertheless “Messer Bartolomeo de |’ Uomo 
Ferrarese has written the life of this same Gonella in a very 
elegant prose style’. 

In the Dedicatory Preface to Novel 17 (Part tv) Bandello 
reminds his friend Geronimo de la Penna of a former conversa- 
tion on the subject of the effect of fear on invalids, and repeats 
an anecdote related to him by Galasso Ariosto, “brother to the 
ingenious and divine poet’, as an illustration both of the cura- 
tive and of the fatal effects of terror. He told how when 
Niccold d’Este was suffering from persistent fever his devoted 
jester Gonella pushed him into the river under the impression 
that sudden fright would effect a cure. The treatment was suc- 
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cessful, but Gonella was condemned to death, and although 
there was no intention of carrying out the punishment the 
unfortunate fellow died of shock. A similar story is told of 
other jesters, and it is to be hoped that it is legendary. Galasso 
Ariosto assured Bandello that the tale was told him by his 
father, who would often gossip to his family about Niccold 
d’Este, commenting on his surprisingly large number of illegiti- 
mate children and telling tales of the humours and practical 
jokes of his jester, Gonella. Unless Bandello is deliberately 
putting falsehoods into the mouths of contemporaries whom 

e mentions by name, it would seem that there is a very strong 
case for regarding Gonella II as an historical figure." 

Though at least one and possibly two historical characters 
lie concealed behind the elusive mask of ‘Gonella’, nevertheless 
with him we are still in the region of myth and legend, and 
it is impossible to separate the jester of flesh and blood from the 
typical buffoon reflected in the imagination of the people. 
Luckily, however, our knowledge of Ferrarese buffoons is by 
no means chiefly made up of quaint anecdotes about shadowy 

ersonalities. The letters, political documents and account- 
ies of the time are full of references to the amusements of 
the nobility, and thanks to the labours of Italian scholars, 
notably A. Luzio and B. Renier and Giulio Bertoni, it is 
posite to form a very real and vivid picture of the more 
rivolous aspects of Italian court life and of the odd and varied 
characters who haunted the palaces of the Este family at 
Ferrara and their connections in Milan, Mantua, Modena and 
Urbino.? 

The first figure that emerges from these studies is that of 
Scocola or Scofula, a favourite buffoon of Borso d’Este, who 
was perpetually in his company at court and on hunting 
expeditions, and who is represented as receiving money from 
his master in a fresco painted on the walls of the palace of 
Schifanoia. Scocola is said to have been a converted Jew, and 
seems to have been a kind-hearted man, for there is a story 
that in a time of dearth he preached in the streets presumably 
a burlesque sermon and distributed among the poor the money 
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that he collected by so doing. Scocola, who is described in 
contemporary documents as ‘soavissimo istrione’ and ‘buffoon 
and servant of the Marquis d’Este’, was paid a regular salary, 
and lived in a house of his own. He had a wife and a large 
family, and was constantly begging for money, ‘otherwise he 
will have to leave Ferrara’, and his wife too had sometimes to 
ask for help ‘for the honour of Schocula’. He was at one time 
granted the freedom of the city of Ferrara. 

Various letters of Scocola are still extant and give some 
notion of his personality. In 1462 he wrote to Mantua de- 
scribing his good reception at the court of Milan. So much 
honour, he says, has been paid to him that he is positively 
ashamed of it, seeing that he is not the kind of person who 
deserves to be treated in such a manner, though he prays to 
God that his good entertainment may continue. He is given 
no rest, he says, by the ladies and gentlemen, but he can assure 
his patron at Mantua that he makes them laugh so much that 
often they forget to eat, and as long as he remains there he 
intends to give as much pleasure as possible. He would, how- 
ever, like to be told when he is to return. The letter is signed 
*fidelissimus servitor Scocola Buffonus’. It seems clear ea 
this letter that Scocola was anything but mad; but it also seems 
clear that he was more like a court-jester than a mere parasite, 
or unattached buffoon, and the portrait of him in the Schifanois 
palace, which represents him as stunted and somewhat grotesque- 
looking with a shaven head, suggests that he belonged to the 
court-fool type." 

Whatever have been the exact status of Scocola, there 
is no doubt allie Bernardino, better known as Il Matello, 
was a genuine court-fool, who gave great delight by his eccen- 
tricities of mind and body. Il Matello was a native of Quistello 
in the province of Mantua, and his name was evidently not a 
surname but a nickname meaning ‘little fool’. In 1494 we 
know that he was in the service of Isabella d’Este, for he seized 
the opportunity of the birth of her daughter Leonora to write 
a begging letter, and to appeal for her protection against rogues 
on the grounds that he was her buffoon. “The fellows won't 
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leave me alone, dearest lady, but I am your very own 
buffoon.’ 

Matello could not have been wholly imbecile, for he had 
a special talent for parody and mimicry, and gave particular 
pleasure by imitating friars and by burlesquing religious cere- 
monial. Isabella speaks of him in a letter as “The venerable 
father, Bernardino Matello’, and her brother Alfonso d’Este 
writes from Ferrara: ‘His Majesty, Il Matello, is'very well and 
is expecting to say High Mass.’ Weare reminded of the French 
fools, who at this time made money by ‘preaching’ to the 
King.” Another of Matello’s specialities was the inditing of 
burlesque letters. On one occasion this particular talent in- 
vabved him in a curious entanglement. Apparently, in one of 
these comical epistles he had exposed the amorous intrigue of 
the chronicler, Jacopo d’Atri, who at once suspected of 
treachery a friend of his who was secretary to Isabella d’Este. 
The secretary wrote to clear himself of the charge and laid the 
responsibility on his mistress Isabella, saying that every evening 
after supper she amused herself by inciting Matello to compose 
these burlesque epistles. The pleasure proved an enduring one, 
for this incident occurred in 1492, and years later we find 
Isabella refusing a request for the loan of her jester on the 
grounds that during the absence of the Marquis it is her onl 
consolation to make Matello write letters for her to her husband, 
and that she had not at present any other ‘buffoon or fool’ 
to amuse her. Occasionally, Matello’s humour palled, for in 
1493 Isabella wrote to her husband that she had had enough of 
his jokes and would be grateful if he would send to her Galasso 
instead. This loss of favour, however, was but temporary, for 
usually Matello was greatly in request, and seems oddly enough 
to have been particularly welcome in the sick-room. 

In 1498 Alfonso d’Este fell seriously ill, and Isabella sent her 
favourite fool to cheer him. His success was amazing. Alfonso 
writes of Matello in most enthusiastic terms, saying that he 
made him forget the severity of his illness. His appreciation 
indeed took an inconvenient form, for he was so unwilling 
to return him, that a courtier had to be sent to fetch him away. 
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Later on, when Alfonso once more fell ill, his sister sent to 
him Matello and another buffoon, a gift which her brother 
declared was more welcome to him than the gift of a beautiful 
castle would have been. Bernardino Prospero says that the two 
buffoons were received at Ferrara with as much pomp and 
circumstance as if they had been ambassadors. 

In 1499 poor Matello, who had cheered others in sickness, 
himself fell a prey to mortal disease. The whole court was 
perturbed, and he was given the best possible medical attention. 
Isabella visited him, partly no doubt from human kindliness, 
but partly, it is clear, through curiosity as to how the fool would 
behave in the supreme crisis. It would seem he met his fate 
with courage a steadfast devotion to duty which would not 
have dishonoured a man of more esteemed calling. He acted 
the buffoon to the very end. Isabella ordered him to be buried 
in San Francesco, the church which contained the family tomb 
of the Gonzaga, and she also commissioned Tebaldeo to make 
his epitaph, though it is not known whether her orders were 
carried out. Atany rate the poor buffoon was sincerely lamented 
by his masters. The Marquis, replying to the condolences of 
Alfonso d’Este, said that he might have hoped to console him- 
self for the loss of anyone else, but Matello was irreplaceable 
for Nature had made him unique. Battista Fiera sent to Isabella 
a Latin epitaph in which he elaborated the conceit of Death 
playing with the fool, and described Matello admiringly as one 
who combined apparently incompatible qualities, having a sim- 
plicity which seemed like the most astute genius, and a de- 
formity which pleased more than the most beautiful form 
would have done. 


Il Pistoia wrote a touching sonnet on his death: 
“Lifeless his body lies: if he is blest 
Even now, I think his parted soul set free 
Is making all Paradise Gch heartily; 
But if he is in Hell, then, verily 
He cheers and quiets Cerberus with a jest. 
For Nature ‘ie of him so odd a fellow, 
So touched his brain even from his earliest year, 
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That all who knew him, called him Il Matello. 
To both the Marquis and his wife most dear, 
And not to them alone; all joyed to hear 

His jokes, whether in the country or the court, 
With him even Death made sport, 

And during the transit, laughed with him awhile 
And then, still jesting, killed him with a smile.’? 

It was perhaps but natural that the mourning for him, though 
sincere, was brief. A year later Il Pistoia wrote a poem in 
which the fool appears to the poet in a vision and is described 
as ‘Matello, so soon forgotten by the Marquis’. 

It is clear from the words both of Il Pistoia and of Battista 
Fiera that Matello owed his position not only to skill in parody, 
burlesque and improvisation, but also to real eccentricity of 
mind and body, and that he was a genuine court-fool. Whether 
he wore the motley suit we do not know, but we have reliable 
evidence that some at least of the buffoons at the northern 
Italian courts were actually dressed in the official fool’s dress. 

In 1500 a letter was addressed to Isabella d’Este by a certain 
barber who was acting as doctor to a buffoon of hers called 
Symone. The barber informs the Marchesa that he does not 
think it advisable to send the buffoon away as he is still weak 
from the fever. Everything is being done to please him, but 
as a matter of fact he has a grievance against the Marchesa 
because she has not given him a fool’s dress. He complains 
“that he is Symone, the buffoon, and that your Highness gives 
the dresses with ears to others but not to him, and that your 
Highness should remember that he also is a buffoon, and that 
you should give him dresses with ears like the other buffoons’. 
This coreainle suggests both that Symone was ‘simple’ and 
that he was hurt at not having been granted the eared cap 
which was evidently regarded as the recognized official uniform 
of the court-jester. 

In 1502 Isabella wrote to Alberto Pio of Capri thanking 
him warmly for sending her Giovanna Matta, and displaying 
that good judgment which he has not only in great and honour- 
able affairs but also in baser matters. Giovanna Matta, she adds, 
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is particularly welcome both to the Marquis and to herself, not 
only because she is amusing but because she reminds them a 
little of Matello. So perhaps after all Matello was not forgotten 
quite as quickly as Il Pistoia supposed. 

There is a good deal of correspondence extant in connection 
with another female fool, Caterina Matta, who passed into 
Isabella’s possession on the death of her sister Beatrice in 1519. 
Evidently Alfonso’s original intention was to keep possession 
of Caterina and dress her in male clothes; but the fool herself, 
broken-hearted at the Duchess’s death, made a great outcry 
and begged to be sent to Isabella, whose kindness she instinc- 
tively trusted. After the death of her ‘Mammy’ she said many 
times that ‘Fonso’ ought to send her to her ‘Mammy’ Marchesa, 
and so insistent was she that finally Alfonso had to say “Yes, 
yes’, and send her to his sister. The fool seems to have been 
petted and spoilt, for again Alfonso, writing to Isabella, in reply 
to her request for some pictures desired by the fool, says that 
if she starts trying to gratify all Caterina’s wishes she will 
certainly find her fests full, for her whims are unending. Of 
Caterina’s madness there is no doubt at all, for in July 1519 
Bernardino Prospero wrote a long letter to Isabella in which 
he described the fool’s habits and warned the Marchesa of her 
failings. It is particularly necessary, he says, to avoid heating 
her with wine, then she becomes really furious and will attack 
the company with her hands, and say anything that comes into 
her bait without respect of persons. Moreover, if anyone tells 
her to commit an indecency, she will do it without hesitation. 
Prospero’s letter makes it very hard to understand why the 
nobility ever took such a keen pleasure in keeping their houses 
full of these tiresome and often repulsive inmates. 

The Italian despots employed as buffoons not only clever 
improvisers on the one hand, and deformed naturals on the 
other, but also dwarfs and blackamoors, whose physical oddities 
tickled their fancy. 

In 1580 Lucrezia Borgia, now wife of Alfonso d’Este, gave 
a banquet at which two dwarfs, Ledardino and Francatripp, 
were served up with the fruit in order to amuse the ladies.' 
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Probably no humiliation or unkindness was intended, for the 
dwarfs were well treated and sometimes had their own servants; 
Isabella d’Este had a part of her palace specially designed 
for their accommodation, and she remembered in her will 
Morgantino and Delia, her male and female dwarfs. Some- 
times the dwarfs married one another. 

Antonio da Trento, nicknamed Nanino, was a famous Man- 
tuan dwarf who filled the office of court-fool, and like Matello 
was a parodist of ecclesiastical men and manners. One of his 
most pope jests was to dress up as a bishop and say a mock 
mass for the amusement of the Marquis and Marchesa. Some- 
times it is clear Nanino abused his licence as a jester, for in 1512 
he received a very severe letter from the Marquis, who tells 
him that he has heard of his behaviour in beating and abusing 
the company and reminds him that he has chains and fetters 
which can be used if necessary as a remedy for his insolence. 
This letter, however, was probably only the product of a 
passing moment of disgrace, and perhaps not meant to be taken 
very seriously. In 1517 Nanino was in high favour, for he 
wrote a letter to the Marquis’s son Frederick informing him 
that his father had elected Nanino as ‘his first-born only son 
on account of his good behaviour and high desert’, and there- 
fore the Mantuan princes erroneously suppose themselves to be 
three brothers, for in fact there are four of them, and moreover 
the best patrimony belongs to the ‘first-born only son’ Nanino. 

The writing of familiar burlesque letters seems to have been 
a speciality of every kind of buffoon. We have seen that both 
Matello and Fritella were addicted to the practice and there 
are other instances. Isabella’s aunt and uncle Beatrice of Arragon 
and the King of Hungary were entertained by Duke Ercole 
d’Este when Isabella was at Ferrara. Afterwards Isabella wrote 
to the King thanking him for the letter which had been sent 
her by the ‘Matto de la Regina’, a letter which had caused her 
much amusement and had proved to her that the fool was of 
a good quality and capable of giving much pleasure. Evidently 
princes of the time regarded a compliment to their fools as a 
compliment to themselves, and took a pride in possessing rare 
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specimens of folly or deformity; and as people are interested 
in the valuable collections of their friends, so they took an 
interest in the famous fools of brother monarchs. Jacopo d’ Atri, 
for instance, writes to Isabella from the French court that he is 
able to send her a lifelike sketch of the head of the French 
King’s fool, the famous Triboulet. 


The fool was a familiar figure in the social life of Germany 
in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Our knowledge 
of him comes from three main sources: the state archives, ite 
jest-books, scattered references gathered from the literature of 
the period. The information drawn from the archives is of 
course reliable but unfortunately very scanty. As far as I know, 
German state documents have never been very carefully ex- 
amined for references to court-jesters, but Dr Jahan Leipoldt 
has been kind enough to make a systematic examination for 
me of the relevant state archives of Dresden, and from these 
documents it is possible to draw up a list of seven fools in the 
sixteenth century and seven fools in the seventeenth century 
who were employed temporarily or permanently as enter- 
tainers of the Electors of Saxony.” Sometimes the jesters are 
only called by their Christian names or nicknames, sometimes 
they are anonymous and are referred to as the ‘fools’, the 
‘diverting men’, the ‘merry-councillors’, and so on. There is 
no indication that they wore the traditional motley uniform, 
and no evidence that they possessed either servants or keepers 
and trainers as did the French and English fools. The accounts 
naturally throw no light on their methods of entertainment, 
though a letter of 1577, arranging for the making of a Fran- 
ciscan monk’s frock for the fool Hegel, suggests that they were 
sometimes actors or mimics, and probably caused mirth by 
parodying ecclesiastical customs.? 

There is still extant a letter written in 1582 by a fool, Johann 
Borcharts, advising his son, who is apparently also a court- 
jester, not to strike the Bishop’s nose off and not to marry; 
but the letter is intentionally nonsensical and throws no light 
on the occupation or status of its composer.3 From more serious 
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letters in the archives, we gather that the Germans like the 
Italian aristocrats were accustomed to exchange fools with one 
another. They show considerable anxiety as to their protégés’ 
prospects of physical well-being and kind treatment, but it is 
quite clear that they regarded them as personal property on a 
level with domestic animals.'. The fools occupied the same 
position at court as did the negroes of the chamber and the 
dwarfs of the chamber. The recurrent epithet ‘diverting little 
man’ suggests that sometimes the fool and dwarf were one and 
the same person. 

Collections of jests, “Schwanke’ (i.e. rough practical jokes), 
comic sermons and anecdotes of buffoons and fools had a con- 
siderable vogue in sixteenth-century Germany and were not 
without influence in other countries. The best known of these 
jest-books, those compiled by Bebelius, Gastius, Pauli, Weidner 
and Zincgref, abound in anecdotes of jesters and are the chief 
sources used by Flégel in his well-known study of the court- 
fool. These writers do not confine themselves to any one 
country, but they naturally have most to say about the fools 
of German princes and other potentates with whom these 
princes were in contact. The value of their information is diff- 
cult to determine. It is, of course, never possible to take for 
panes that their anecdotes are rightly Gchered for, as we 

ave seen, the same stories are told over and over again of 
different jesters. On the other hand they frequently refer by 
name to the fools of well-known contemporary noblemen, and 
although one can never be sure of the accuracy of any one 
particular story, there is usually no reason to doubt the his- 
toricity of these jesters. 

In Germany, as in other countries, the court-fools fall into 
two main classes, the real naturals, very often of peasant origin, 
and the witty impudent men who assumed folly as a con- 
venient method of money-making. Those belonging to the 
first class (with the exception of Claus Narr, of whom we shall 
have more to say later) are naturally the least interesting, but 
the stories told of two of them shed a curious light on the 
civilization of their time. Conrad Pocher for instance began 
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a very successful career by hanging a boy on a tree because he 
was scabrous. This horrible exhibition of homicidal mania was 
apparently regarded as a splendid qualification for the post of 
court-jester, and Pocher was kept at court by the Count 
Palatine “for his delight’. The story of course may be untrue, 
but Bebelius records it as a fact, and even if he is mistaken it is 
sufficiently curious that he should take it for granted so calmly, 
without making any suggestion that the attitude of the courtiers 
was either incredible or blameworthy. The tragedy was even 
turned into a jest, and Bebelius tells us that it becamea proverbial 
saying that scabrous people should beware of being ee baies 
Pocher.? Another cowherd who attained fame as a court-fool 
was the Pomeranian Claus Hintze, who became such a favourite 
that his master John Frederic of Stettin made him a present of 
his native village of Buttendorf—which was then re-named 
Hintzendorf—and for his sake granted the village immunity 
from the wolf hunt.? 

If we may believe the jest-books, many of the fools at the 
German courts were clever, observant men, deeply engaged in 
the religious controversies of the time. On one occasion, for 
instance, when Ladislaus, King of Hungary, was hearing Mass, 
Killian his fool approached the Protestant George of Podiebrad 
who was present and said to him: “I can watch your face but 
I cannot see into your heart. Do you really not think that our 
religion is a good one? Why set yourself up against the whole 
Christian Church?’ George replied : “Either you are prompted 
by others to say this, or else you are not such a fool as you make 
yourself out to be. I must follow my conscience. If I do other- 
wise I may deceive men but I shall not deceive God. I do not 
wish to make myself a fool like you !’3 

Gastius tells a story of how in 1544 a bonfire was being made 
of Lutheran works, when quite unexpectedly a fool appeared 
on the scene and said that it was a light labour to bur books, 
but difficult to expel that which was in the head and the heart. 
So saying he pointed to his head and heart and went his way. 
He was said to have been a natural fool from his earliest years.4 
Some of the fools took a more cynical and detached view of 
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contemporary politics, however, and of their patrons. When 
Junker Peter, fool of Herzog Wolfgang Wilhelm zu Neuburg, 
had to drink the health of certain spiritual dignitaries belonging 
respectively to the Catholic, Lutheran and Reformed Churches, 
he pretended to have a pain, and remarked that it was not 
strange that such people should disagree in the stomach, con- 
sidering that they caused such unrest in the Churches.‘ More 
penetrating still was the remark of Lips, a very simple fool, 
belonging to Margrave Philipp of Baden. Asked whether the 
Jews should be admitted into the country he replied: “Yes, for 
then we should have all religions in the land except the Christian 
religion which is still lacking to us.’? 

It may well be asked, however, whether the jest-books have 
any relevance at all to the history of the actual court-jester. 
Is not the ‘fool’ of these anecdotes a mere literary device 
equivalent to the frequent use of the conventional jester’s dress 
in the pictorial and dramatic art of the period? Often no doubt 
this was the case, but not I think invariably. George of Podie- 
brad apparently suspected the Hungarian fool of being a mere 
parrot, and the verisimilitude of this anecdote is supported, as 
we shall see, by the French and English evidence which sug-~ 
gests that the court-fool was used at times as a convenient tool 
in the hands of politicians. In fact, it seems very probable that 
the fool owed a good deal of his popularity both in life and 
art to the controversial spirit of the times. Like the monk he 
retained the hood, which had once been the everyday wear of 

ordinary people, as part of an official uniform, and the con- 
nection between the eared hood and the religious cowl was 
not neglected by caricaturists.3 Burlesque Py religious cere- 
monial was part of the comic stock-in-trade of the jesters of all 
countries, and although often, as for instance in Italy, this 
mimicry had no serious significance, nevertheless as the spirit of 
revolt increased it must have been a dangerous form of amuse- 
ment. Not that the fools and their patrons were always on 
the side of the innovators. In France, as was natural, the royal 
fools were noted champions of orthodoxy, and the Huguenots 
were credited with hostility to their profession. “You do well 
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not to love the Reformers,’ says a seventeenth-century French 
writer ironically, addressing the court-fool Maitre Guillaume, 
“for they intend to reform you out of existence.’ This is 
certainly the attitude one would expect, but it does not seem 
to have prevailed among the German Protestants, and even the 
English Puritans did not launch any particularly virulent attacks 
against the keeping of fools, a custom which certainly seems 
more open to moral objections than the morris dance or the 
May games. I can only suppose that the Protestants felt a 
certain sympathy with the caricaturist of the priest and the 
monk, and that Protestant and Catholic alike euind him, on 
occasion, an effective and comparatively safe mouthpiece for 
the utterance of political discontent. 

But although it cannot be completely disregarded it would 
be a mistake to exaggerate the political réle of the German fool 
on the evidence of the jest-books. Bebelius, Weidner, etc. were 
no doubt guided in their choice of anecdotes by their own 
tastes and preoccupations, and moreover the jokes they record 
are by no means exclusively political, but frequently exhibit 
the jester’s shrewd knowledge of the world, or his ingenuity 
in advancing his own interests, or his laughable stupidity. It is 
true that one of the two most famous German fools was deeply 
involved in political events; but the other was a half-wit valued 
for his naiveté and his uncanny power of second-sight; and 
both of them owed their success to their comic personalities. 

The Emperor Maximilian I was not always fortunate in his 
experience of court-fools, for he was once nearly bumt to 
death by one of them ;? nevertheless in the famous Kunz von 
der Rosen, variously known as his ‘fool’, “merry-councillor’, 
“pleasure-maker’, etc., he had a servant of outstanding and 
courageous fidelity. Indeed Manlius3 refuses to call him a 
“scurra’, for as he remarks a jewel among stones is a rarity 
and such a rarity was Kunz von der Rosen, as he proved by his 
behaviour during his master’s captivity in Bruges. When Maxi- 
milian insisted upon entering into that city of which he was the 
overlord, Kunz, having earnestly but vainly warned him of the 
impending treachery of the inhabitants, left his master’s side 
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and rode out immediately through the opposite gate of the 
town. This, however, was not done with a view to saving his 
own skin, for as soon as he heard of his master’s imprisonment 
he began to plan a rescue. First of all he tried to swim the 
moat surrounding the town, bearing a rope for his lord, but 
unhappily the swans of Bruges proved to be ‘gut Franzésisch’, 
and the faithful fool barely escaped from their attacks with his 
life. Not to be discouraged he made another plan, and with 
the help of some Franciscans who were in favour of the 
Emperor he disguised himself as a friar in order to be brought 
as confessor to Maximilian. When asked what he intended to 
do if he succeeded in this, he replied that he intended to pa 
sta with his master, for he was willing to face death if only 

e might have the satisfaction of saving his lord, and seeing 
the rebels outwitted by a fool. To poor Kunz’s deep distress, 
Maximilian refused to fall in with the plan; not it would seem 
from any unwillingness to risk his servant's life, but because 
he expected a rescue, and shrank from the indignity of the 
proffered method of escape. All Kunz’s pleadings were in vain, 
so asking God to keep his ‘foolish King’, he went away 
weeping. The anecdotes of Kunz as a jester are somewhat 
disappointing after this tale of his fidelity. The prank he played 
in 1518 at the wedding of the Margrave Casimir of Branden- 
burg illustrates his method of entertainment. On this occasion 
Kunz was seated on a cistern watching the entertainment with 
a monk in his neighbourhood, and other servants of the court 
close at hand. Kunz told two other court-fools who were 
standing near, that they should observe him closely and imitate 
whatever he did. Then pretending to be seized with giddiness 
he fell back into the water holding on to the monk, who in his 
turn clutched at his neighbour. The two court-fools did the 
same, so that there were about sixteen people splashing in the 
water, Kunz all the time blaming the monk for having dragged 
him in. This simple practical joke delighted the court hugely 
and all the wedding-guests were convulsed with laughter. 
A Latin poem tells of an equally rough practical joke of Kunz’s 
which yet had a serious political purpose behind it. Certain 
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ambassadors from Venice brought a pitt of crystal goblets to 
Maximilian, who apparently thought the gift inadequate. 
During the banquet at which the ambassadors were present 
Kunz suddenly whisked off the tablecloth, breaking all thelovely 
and precious Venetian glass. The ambassadors were naturally 
angry, but Maximilian refused to punish his fool, saying that 
if the goblets had been of gold he would have done no damage. 
In 1510 there was considerable astonishment in the Reichstag at 
Augsburg over the Pope’s change of policy, and Maximilian 
was particularly surprised. As the matter was being discussed, 
in bustled Kunz von der Rosen and asked the company how 
old they thought he was. When they had made various guesses he 
informed them that he was over two hundred years old for he 
had survived two treaties both of which had been concluded for 
a hundred years. Judging by the extant likenesses Kunz did not 
wear the conventional fool’s dress and the evidence suggests that 
he was a regular official court-jester but completely sane. 
Very unlike Kunz von der Rosen but equally famous was 
Claus Narr, a half-witted peasant boy of Ranstadt, whose 
absurd behaviour while keeping geese attracted the attention 
of the Elector and his courtiers when out on a hunting party, 
and suggested that here was a lad with a natural vocation for 
the profession of court-jester. The father was only too glad to 
get rid of a troublesome son and Claus remained for many 
years in the service of various Electors of Saxony. He is men- 
tioned in the Dresden archives in the years 1461 and 1518, and 
also in 1536 after his death. He seems to have been a popular 
and successful fool, and his name soon became sufficiently well 
known to penetrate into literature. Hans Sachs, for instance, 
wrote an amusing poem called Schwank, Claus Narren drei 
verwunderung in der Stadt Leipzig. The poet describes how the 
Herzog Friedrich was taking part in a banquet at Leipzig. At 
the end of the feast all the guests began to relate the marvels 
and wonders that they had experienced. Finally Claus Narr, 
who was dear to Friedrich, said that he would like to tell them 
of three wonders that he had noticed in the city of Leipzig. 
The first wonder, said Claus, is that the bare-footed monks, 
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who have no money at all, build magnificent houses while 
“mein Fritz’, when he wants to build, to find the money 
to pay his work-people. 

The second wonder, said Claus, is that the preaching orders 
in Leipzig daily acquire so much com that they become very 
wealthy, yet never in all my life have I seen them doing agricul- 
tural work. Yet ‘mein Fritz’ has numbers of peasants who work 
hard on the land without ever becoming rich through the 
accumulation of corn. 

The third wonder, said Claus, is that the monks of Thomas- 
kloster who have vowed celibacy have numbers of little children. 
Since the brethren do not possess wives it would seem they 
must have borne the infants themselves or else have grown 
them in their gardens. ‘Mein alter Fritz’ has a beautiful and 
noble wife and yet he cannot beget an heir to whom to leave 
his heritage. 

At this the prince laughed: loudly, but he also had some 
thoughts about the mendicant orders. 

For his own purposes, Hans Sachs represents Claus Narr as 
a wise and witty man, but most of the stories represent him 
as a natural who at moments displayed uncanny powers of in- 
sight and prophecy. Pauli, Weidner, Agricola all tell stories 
of him, some of them very gross, and towards the end of the 
sixteenth century a certain Master Biitmer published acollection 
of six hundred and twenty-seven anecdotes about him, accom- 
panied by a verse commentary intended to elucidate the moral 
teaching contained in the stories.’ It is of course impossible 
to attempt any kind of résumé of this voluminous collection. 
Many of the anecdotes are of the conventional kind, giving 
the usual not very amusing examples of the fool’s stupidity. 
Very occasionally, however, the stories are told with a touch 
of imagination. The fool’s absurd comments on Christ and 
the Saints or on natural phenomena are recorded with an 
almost Wordsworthian delight in simplicity and innocence 
undarkened by the reason. Such, for instance, is Anecdote 284 
entitled The Sun is not at home. One dull day, when Claus was 
very sad and moping, a learned court servant asked him what 
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was the matter. “ What is lacking’, he enquired, ‘to my brother 
Claus?’ “Ah indeed,’ replied Claus, “what should I lack? I lack 
what you lack.’ The servant said: “I lack nothing.’ At that 
Claus started up and cried : ‘Here is a wonderful thing indeed. 
You do not lack what is lacking to us all. You have not got 
the dear Sun any more than I have. Where has the dear Sun 
gone to? She is not at home, will she come back again?’ At 
these words the preacher’s eyes filled with tears and he said: 
‘Be joyful, Clauslein, and bearup, the Sun willsooncome again’, 
and only about half an hour after he had said this the dear 
bright sun reappeared in the sky and made all creatures joyful. 

Claus seems to have anticipated the modern devotion to 
nature and health. One day he bathed in the rain and refused 
the clothes which were brought to him, saying: “I have never 
bathed better than to-day, the sky and the sun have bathed 
me.’ Equally naive was his response to religious teaching: on 
one occasion, for instance, he got very angry on hearing of 
the murder of Christ and said that he would dearly have liked 
to lend him his horse, and to have run by his side as his page- 
boy when he rode into Jerusalem. 

Master Biittner tells several stories of the fool’s second-sight.* 
One day when the guestsata banquet were laughing heartily and 
drinking deeply, Claus came running into the room in a state 
of great unhappiness and said: ‘Swill away, dear lords, and 
enjoy yourselves, the Cantorey also swills and drinks’, and sure 
enough on that day the noble Churfiirst Cantorey was drowned. 
On another occasion, when important business was being de- 
bated, Claus came to the meeting and remarked: ‘You are all 
debating finely and well, but I see no one drawing warm or 
cold water wherewith to help quench the flames at Coburg.’ 
At that time the town castle of Coburg was almost destroyed 
by fire. Again, when the bridge over the Elbe was being built 
Claus laughed and said aloud: ‘It will shortly be a matter for 
laughter if weeping does not hinder it.’ Thereupon the bridge 
collapsed and over fifty men were thrown into the water. Then 
Claus said: ‘I, who am a fool, could well see and know that 
it must happen so, but many clever men could neither hear 
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it nor see it. If I had spoken out and wamed them all, they 
would have said “Why do you pay attention to a fool? 
Shall not fifty wise and clever men see more than a fool 
sees ?””” 

Master Biittner makes high claim for the usefulness and 
authenticity of his work, and his introduction is really more 
interesting than the rest of the book. He praises Claus highly 
and says that he employed ‘his innate ay! and folly’ to 
such good purpose that no other court-fool from any other 
country or princedom could compare with him. In order to 
preserve the fool’s memory he had long made it a practice to 
write down whatever he could gather from noble and worthy 
men and women who had frequented various courts, and had 
been personally acquainted with the jester. He would have 
liked to sort out the jokes, marking the place, the time, and the 
company in which they were uttered, but this unfortunately 
was impossible because many of them had been noted down 
in his youth and much was then omitted through a carelessness 
which could not be remedied now since most of the original 
informers were dead. However, he assures his readers on his 
honour as a Christian man that he had reported everything 
accurately and that when he occasionally inserted a jest not by 
Claus he marked it by a letter in the margin. His purpose in 
this was to provide a wholesome counterblast to the all too 
popular tales of Eulenspiegel. Why, he asks, should not the 
sober clean jests of Claus, which are even used as good German 
proverbs, give as much pleasure as the dirty wicked pranks of 
the rascally buffoon? In making this collection he expects to 
be only making a good beginning of a work which others will 
complete. He has no objections to additions provided that 
nothing morally reprehensible is inserted, for nobody in high 
or low rank ever heard of Claus saying or doing anything 
which was not suitable for repetition in good company, and 
this should be roundly asserted to anyone who professed to 
sully the purity of this jest-book of Claus Narr with the more 
risqué jokes of other court-fools. Whether Master Biittner’s 
word is to be trusted I do not know, but there seems no reason 
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to regard him as a liar, and it is interesting to find this effort 
at historical accuracy in the compiling of a jest-book. 

The attitude adopted towards the court-jester in Germany 
is well illustrated in a lengthy sermon preached by Philip 
Cradelius in 1619 at the funeral of Hans Miesko, who had 
been for many years official fool at various courts of Stettin- 
Pomerania, and was buried with much pomp and circumstance. 
The preacher exhorted his congregation to treat such creatures 
kindly and use them as looking-glasses for their own weaknesses, 
and emphasized the idea that much could be learnt from the 
paradoxical combination of natural folly with spiritual wisdom 
which was to be found in Miesko, who for all his weak- 
wittedness was a good Christian and had undoubtedly gone 
straight to the New Jerusalem. 


From the sixteenth century onwards it is possible not only 
to draw up a list of the royal fools of France, but also in some 
cases to gain a lively idea of their individualities, drawn from 
the gossip of the memoir writers and the retailers of court 
scandal." 

Triboulet,? the famous court-fool of Louis XII and Francis I, 
has been made into a figure of romance by Victor Hugo in 
Le Roi s'amuse. The historical jester (whose real name was Le 
Ferial) was, however, a simpleton who owed his popularity 
to the fact that his amusing naiveté was combined with a talent 
for mimicry, mock-preaching, music and dancing. A con- 
temporary writer, Bonaventure des Périers (who tells some 
picturesque but unreliable stories of his folly), describes him 
as a poor idiot supported by the magnanimous French King, 
who found in his society a welcome relief from the cares of 
royalty. He accompanied his master on his travels both in war 
or peace, and we have vivid descriptions of him, now crawling 
under a camp-bed in pitiful terror at the sound of guns, now 
riding in triumph into Rouen, decked out in festal finery, 
proudly holding up his marotte and taking a childish delight 
in his gallant horse. Probably one of the secrets of his success 
as a jester lay in his good nature and innocent gaiety. At any 
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rate, he became well known and his fame travelled beyond his 
own country. Untrue anecdotes were told of him, and he is 
represented as having tablets, on which he kept a kind of comic 
diary. This, however, can hardly be true, for, as Marot says, 
he remained a child all his life. Des Périers tells us that he 
‘lived perpetually fooling until his death, which was much 
regretted, for it was said of him that he was more happy than 
wise’. 

Triboulet was rivalled in fame by the dwarf-fool Thony, 
whose name appears in the royal account-books in the middle 
of the sixteenth century, and who was the spoilt pet of three 
French Kings, Henry II, Francis II and Charles LX. Thony began 
his career as fool to the Duke of Orleans, who begged him of 
his mother, a native of Picardy. The poor woman was at first 
reluctant to part with her son because she had destined him for 
the priesthood, in order that he might pray for his two brothers, 
who were both fools, one of them serving in the household of 
the Cardinal of Ferrara. ‘Et s’il vous plaist, voyez l’innocence 
de ceste pauvre mére; car, le petit Thony estoit plus fol que les 
autres.” After the death of the Duke of Orleans Thony passed 
into the service of Henry II, who became greatly attached to 
him, inviting him to dine at his table, and punishing severely 
anyone who attempted to ill-treat him. Brantéme, from whom 
most of our information is derived, devotes some pages to him 
in his chapter on the life of the Constable Anne de Mont- 
morency, on account of the fact that that nobleman delighted 
in the fool because he was such an agreeable, pretty little 
fellow. Thony returned the Constable’s affection, calling him 
“mon pére’—at least he did so when his noble patron was in 
favour; for as Anne de Montmorency remarked: to Brantéme 
he was just as ready to accommodate himself to the corrupt 
ways of the court as a wiser man would have been: “c’estoit 
le plus fin Fol Courtisan qu'il vit jamais’. According to Bran- 
téme, however, the fool owed his success partly to the good 
training of his keepers La Farce and Guy, who transformed 
him from a stolid imbecile into a first-class court-jester. 

Like many other court-jesters, Triboulet and Thony and 
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Sibilot (a repulsive madman who would beat everybody with his 
marotte, always excepting the King his master ‘whom a mar- 
vellous instinct obliged him to respect’)! owed their popularity 
to that delight in naiveté and simplicity which is a frequent 
characteristic of civilized society and has been responsible in 
comparatively modern times for the cult of the animal, the 
savage and the child. Many of the French jesters, however, 
so far from being simple, were men of shrewd wit, few scruples 
anda keen eye to the main chance. Such was the great Brusquet, 
a buffoon of international reputation, of whom Guillaume 
Bouchet says: ‘Il est vrai que si vous eussiez vu Brusquet et ouy 
parler, vous l’eussiez pris pour un bouffon; mais en ses actions 
et affaires, vous l’eussiez pris pour un homme bien avisé.’? 

There are two accounts of the opening of Brusquet’s career. 
According to Brantéme he started life as a deeb at the 
court of Avignon, where he despatched so many men ‘to the 
Fathers’ that he would have been hanged for his imposture 
had not the Dauphin been so attracted by his wit that he took 
him into his service. According to the tale related in Perroniana, 
however, he first came to court on legal business, but finding 
that he could make more money in one day as a jester than 
he could in a whole lifetime as a lawyer, he took up buffoonery 
as a profession. Support is lent to this last statement by an 
official record made by the Court Registrar of an incident which 
took place during a royal visit to Rouen in 1550, when the 
King attended a judicial trial held in the parliament, in com- 
pany with Catherine de’ Medici, the dowager Queen Mary of 
Scotland, and her young daughter Mary Stuart; and the ladies 
were so bored with the proceedings that a social catastrophe 
was only averted by Brusquet, ae sprang up and made a 
burlesque speech parodying the long-winded oratory of the 
advocate, and so saved the situation. Brusquet’s success as a 
buffoon was soon rewarded with court preferment, and he was 
made Valet of the Royal Wardrobe, Valet de Chambre and 
finally Master of the Parisian Post—a most remunerative office. 
Brusquet was an educated man and a good linguist, so that 
when he accompanied the court on diplomatic journeys he was 
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able to make a good impression on the nobility of other nations 
beside his own. He was in high favour with the King of Spain 
and made considerable profit out of a banquet held at Brussels 
in celebration of the peace treaty concluded with him by the 
Cardinal of Lorraine. His feats on that occasion remind one of 
the caprices of Fra Mariano, and he easily outshone the Spanish 
royal fool, who was, we are told, a feeble buffoon with his 
guitar and repertory of stale Spanish songs. When this unfor- 
tunate Spaniard was sent later on a visit to the French court in 
exchange for a French fool who had been sent to Spain, he 
was put into Brusquet’s charge, and was so badly outwitted, 
that the French King intervened, fearing that his jester’s tricks 
might be misconstrued as a diplomatic insult offered to Spain. 

Brantéme devotes many pages to an account of the merry 
warfare that was enicedilly waged between Brusquet and the 
Marshal Strozzi, but the tales must be taken with a grain of 
salt, for many of them are stock jests and others must surely 
be grossly exaggerated. Many of these practical jokes were 
brutal and disgusting, involving among other things the mutila- 
tion of animals and the feeding of one another on repulsive 
food. Both the lord and the clown are represented as going 
to surprising lengths. When Brusquet was in Rome Strozzi 
tricked the buffoon’s wife into marriage with a courier, by 
spreading a false report of her husband’s death; Brusquet, 
when he heard of it, retaliated by writing to Cardinal Caraffa 
that Strozzi had rurned Mohammedan and was meditating an 
attack on Rome. The Cardinal took the letter to the Pope and 
they were about to make preparations for defence when they 
realized it was nothing but a jest. On another occasion, when 
Strozzi was trying to conceal his presence in Paris during the 
celebration of the Easter festival, Brusquet persuaded two friars 
to take holy water to the nobleman, whom he described as a 
grand penilctiah who lay in his house afflicted with an evil 
spirit. Strozzi was furious, and the friars would have been 
killed had not Brusquet hustled them away in the confusion 
ensuing on Strozzi’s cries for help. The court was hugely de- 
lighted, but Strozzi complained to the Inquisition and Brusquet 
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easted a few days’ imprisonment. The joke was the more dan- 
gerous because Strozzi was suspected of being an atheist. 

Religion proved Brusquet’s undoing in the end; for in the 
reign of Charles [X he lost all his court posts through being 
suspected of heresy and unjustly accused of deliberately mis- 
laying in the post certain enh of the King directed against 
the Huguenots. He had to leave Paris, and wrote a pathetic 
letter to Marshal Strozzi’s son, begging him by the great 
friendship there had been between him and his father to plead 
for him that he might be allowed to end his days in peace. 
Soon afterwards he died. Monsieur Strozzi showed the letter 
to Brantéme, who thought it very well written. 

ies ie exact status at court is difficult to determine. He 
enjoyed financial independence and freedom of movement, and 
occupied a responsible position. On the other hand he was 
evidently regarded as a colleague of the Spanish fool, and in 
Perroniana he is described as ‘un plaisant bouffon, et qui estoit 
fin, nullement fou’, which seems to imply that men in his 
‘cag were more often mad than not. The explanation may 

e, that in France the post of court-jester had become such a 
well-recognized institution that all buffoons teaded to approxi- 
mate to the type. 

The grave troubles which disturbed the peace of France in 
the latter part of the sixteenth century did not leave even the 
court-fools unaffected, but cast a sinister shadow over their 
supposedly irresponsible jesting. The eccentrics who cheered 
the leisure moments of Henry II and Henry IV: Chicot the 
chivalrous and gallant buffoon, Mathurine the absurd Amazon, 
the female champion of orthodoxy, Maitre Guillaume the re- 
ligious maniac—all of them figure in scenes of intrigue, massacre 
or attempted assassination. 

Chicot, unlike most buffoons, was well born, being a Gascon 
gentleman trained to the profession of arms who might have 
lived honourably at home had he so pleased. His mother 
expected him to gain advancement in the world by his livel 
wit, and it was no doubt the possession of this quali sciiidh 
led him to take up the remunerative profession of court-buffoon, 
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though without making any surrender of his military ambitions. 
The traditional connection between buffoonery and cowardice 
seems to have been broken in his case, for he had an implacable 
hatred for the Duc de Mayenne, and it was his ambition either 
to kill or be killed by him. He began by serving the Lorraine 
faction, and according to Brantéme he had the doubtful dis- 
tinction of taking part in the massacre of St Bartholomew. 
Chicot became a great favourite of Henry IV, to whom he 
Gas shrewd Machiavellian advice. In 1592, according to 
’Estoile, Chicot warned the King that all that he had so far 
done would prove of no rat i he became a Catholic in 
the most public possible manner. Religious conviction need 
not prove a hindrance, for in Chicot’s view that was a com- 
modity not possessed by Kings. On one occasion he asked the 
King, “Penses-tu pas, Monsieur mon ami, que la charité que 
tu as 4 l’embrassement de ton royaume doit excéder toute 
charité chrestienne? De moi, je tiens pour tout asseuré que tu 
donnerois 4 un besoin les huguenots et papistes aux protono- 
taires de Lucifer, et que tu fusses paisible roi de France. Aussi 
bien dit-on que vous autres rois navez guére de religion 
qu’en apparence.’ Chicot took an active part in the siege of 
Rouen, and, although he failed to kill his mortal enemy, he 
did succeed in capturing the Count of Chaligny and presenting 
him to the King. The result, however, was tragic for 

for the Count was so furious at discovering that he had been 
captured by a buffoon that he unfairly seized back the sword 
he had yielded and struck him on the head. According to 
de Thou, Chicot retorted with pleasantries and bons mots, but 
the wound proved a serious one, and he died of it in a fort- 
night’s time. It is said that when Chicot was having his wound 
dressed he was placed next to a dying soldier whom a priest 
would not absolve because he was in the services of a Huguenot 
King, and this made Chicot so angry that he rose up from his 
bed and railed at the priest. L’Estoile gives a version of the 
event less favourable to the buffoon. ‘En ce mois (i.e. April 
1592) et pendant le siége de Rouen, mourut Chicot, fol du 
Roy, et cependant bon soldat, lequel en une rencontre qui se 
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fist, aprés avoir tué M. de Chaligny de sa main, fut blessé et en 
mourut, non de la blessure qui n’estoit mortelle, mais par son 
intempérance et yvrongnerie.’ Chicot’s exact status at court 
is not easy to determine. D’Aubigny speaks of him as ‘bouffon 
quand il voulait’, an ambiguous phrase which, however, im- 
plies some difference between Chicot and imbecile fools such 
as Triboulet. Nevertheless, there is no doubt that he was an 
officially recognized court-jester although he also held other 
posts. One item in the accounts of Henry III is for “sept aulnes 
de taffetas noir pour faire accoustrement 4 Chicot, bouffon du 
roi’, and |’Estoile speaks of him as the King’s fool and remarks 
that “Le Roy aimoit cest homme tout fol qu'il estoit, et ne 
trouvait rien mauvais de tout ce qu'il disoit, qui estoit cause 
qu'il s’esgaroit en mille folies’. 

In 1598 a certain Pierre Colins came up to court and dined 
in the royal presence but was not altogether pleased with what 
he saw there: for at the far end of the table sat ‘an audacious 
female fool more impudent than mad’, who in the following 
year welcomed the Infanta into Brussels and was given a hand- 
some gown to commemorate the occasion. The disgusted 
Colins saw the same fool wearing the same splendid garment 
in the train of the Queen of Navarre at Madrid. ‘L’on dit 
bien vray, he remarks dejectedly, “que les impudens emportent 
les plus grands faveurs de la cour.’ This impudent fool who so 
vexed the worthy Colins must have been the famous Mathurine, 
who flourished at court from the reign of Henry III to that 
of Louis XIII and is mentioned in the royal accounts of 1622 
as being in receipt of a pension of 1200 livres. Mathurine is 
frequently mentioned by writers of the time, and we learn that 
she was accustomed to walk the streets of Paris disguised as an 
Amazon and followed about by a crowd of jeering children. 
Her warlike dress may have been due to a certain pugnacity 
of disposition, for the fool had strong political and religious 
views and was supposed to have dedicated her marotte to the 
service of the Church, and to have converted several Huguenots 
to the true faith. She was a faithful servant to Henry IV, and 
lEstoile tells how on one occasion she ran to the door and 
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prevented the escape of a would-be assassin who had wounded 
the King in the face. But in spite of her religious zeal, her 
fidelity and her rich clothes, Mathurine like other fools be- 
longed to a despised class and was reckoned among the dwarfs, 
and monkeys and bizarre animals, who amused the courtiers 
of the Louvre by their physical oddities and grimaces. Mathurine 
was supposed to be insane, but more than one writer of the 
time hints that her madness was assumed for her own purposes. 
She seems to have possessed considerable freedom of move- 
ment, and to have spent her time pleasantly enough in being 
entertained by her friends—sometimes in none too innocent a 
manner, for her morals were not above suspicion. She is 
described in Les Caquets de I’ Accouchée as playing a part in one 
of those curious reunions which habitually took ale during 
the confinements of society women. On such occasions the 
patient’s bed-chamber was transformed into a salon where her 
friends could meet together to take away the personal and 
political reputations a their contemporaries. Into one such 
group came the fool Mathurine and contributed to the enter- 
tainment first by reciting sonnets and then by joining in the 
gossip in a particularly clever and intriguing manner. Her 
innuendos and subtle answers to very pointed political questions 
certainly do not seem to spring from a deranged intellect. She 
is described as being ‘malicious as an old monkey’. 

It is, of course, impossible to determine how far this and 
other accounts of Mathurine are true to fact. Mathurine’s pro- 
tracted enjoyment of court favour and her reputation as a fool 
whose folly was but the cloak for political shrewdness made 
her a very useful mouthpiece for satirical writers. Her name 
became a favourite pseudonym, and a special type of burlesque 
came to be known as a Mathurinade. 

Mathurine had as colleague in folly a certain Maitre Guil- 
laume, who cut as strange a figure as she did herself. Guillaume 
le Marchand started life as an apothecary at Louvain, but he 
was always eccentric, and seems to have been an odd mixture 
of visionary and boon-companion, taking an equal pleasure in 
listening to sermons and in studying Les Evangiles des Quenouilles, 
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a collection of jests which was compiled in the fourteenth, and 
had a renewed vogue in the sixteenth century. When Louvain 
was taken in I 591 Marchand received a blow on the head which 
deprived him of the last vestiges of sanity, and he was given as 
fool to the young Cardinal de Bourbon and afterwards passed 
into the service of Henry IV. Like Mathurine, Maitre Guillaume 
was an ardent champion of orthodoxy, having bitter memories 
of the sack of Louvain, and regarding the verbs ‘ruiner’ and 
*reformer’ as synonymous. Pierre l’Estoile notes in his journal 
how one day he bought some absurd books of “bouffonneries’, 
which Maitre Guillaume, their supposed author, was himself 
selling on the Pont-Neuf. Probably, however, the fool did not 
write them himself, for his name, like that of Mathurine and 
Chicot, was frequently used as a pseudonym by satirists and 
political writers. Maitre Guillaume was really insane, though 
Cardinal du Perron who knew him personally credits him with 
some vestiges of good sense. He was wont to go about the 
court carrying a stick with which he would strike the page- 
boys, crying ‘Murder!’ as he did so, for he was wont to say 
that the impudent little fellows had been created by the devil 
while God was busy creating the angels. It is said that, when 
his patience had become exhausted by long and boring speeches, 
Henry IV would send the tedious orators ‘to tell the rest to 
Maitre Guillaume’. 

Less fortunate than Maitre Guillaume was Bernard Bluet,! 
who called himself Comte de Permission, and tried without 
success to turn his mental eccentricity into a source of profit. 
He began life as a shepherd, but, being slightly deranged and 
having absurd visions, he thought himself inspired and claimed 
to have been taught to read and write by God himself. He was 
taken into the service of the Duke of Savoy, and wore his 
livery, but after a while he fell into disgrace. Having made an 
unsuccessful bid for royal patronage, he took to dressing fan- 
tastically and to running about the streets of Paris selling leaflets 
containing prophecies, prayers and extravagances, and quarrel- 
ling with another fool, Angoulevent Prince des Sots (cf. infra, 
pp- 209, 210). The two buffoons attacked one another in bad 
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pe and bad verse to the great amusement of the public; but 
oth of them ended by dying of starvation. Bluet's appeal to 
the King for his patronage is rather heart-rending. He gives a 
most pompous description of the splendour and iinae which 
he had enjoyed with the Duke of Savoy, but breaks down at 
the end: “Je ne demande rien qu’une vivre de pain que |’on 
donne aux chiens....’ He is a pathetic example of an unsuc- 
cessful court-jester. 

Favourite court-jesters lived in luxury as long as they suc- 
ceeded in pleasing their patrons, but they were not always 
granted handsome pensions like Mathurine. Guérin, for in- 
stance, ‘master of requests’ and ‘jovial orator’ of Henry IV’s 
wife, Marguerite of Navarre, seems to have been an intelligent 
man capable of planning court-festivities and of helping to 
direct the ballets which took place in the Louvre. Sauval tells 
us that he was dressed in ‘une robe de velours, une soutane de 
satin noir avec un bonnet carré’, and that every day he would 
appear upon a stage erected by his royal mistress at one end 
of the great hall in her Palace of Saint-Germain, and please her 
by uttering “les mots les plus infames’. This art of evil-speaking 
he continued to exercise as long as the Queen lived, but after 
her death he, like the wretched Comte de Permission, died 
of want. 

Although fools and buffoons continued to abound in seven- 
teenth-century France there are indications that their day was 
drawing to an end, and the graver statesmen began to object to 
their omnipresence at court. Sully, for instance, told Louis XIII 
that his father when consulting him had always made a point 
of dismissing fools and “baladins’, and there was a lasting feud 
between Cardinal Richelieu and Marais the favourite fool of the 
same monarch, who was no imbecile but a sharp-witted, in- 
genious fellow, an acquaintance of the poet Malherbe, who 
wrote one of his sonnets at his request. Louis XIII occasionally 
amused himself by shaving his jester, and once when he accused 
Marais of paying him insufficiently for his services as a barber 
the latter seplied: ‘I will give you thirty sols when you become 
master’. The Cardinal understood the point of the remark and 
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the jester’s court duties were interrupted owing to his dis- 
pleasure. 

The last officially recognized royal court-fool in France was 
l’Angely, a man of caustic wit, who is frequently mentioned 
by writers of the time. He does not appear in the royal ac- 
counts, but it is known that he dined regularly with Louis XIV, 
standing behind the royal arm-chair, and employing his powers 
of wit and sarcasm to make himself thoroughly feared by the 
rest of the company. The scholar Ménage has himself described 
how carefully he refrained from addressing the formidable 
jester for fear of evoking some witticism, and both Ménage and 
M. de Longuerue describe the rivalry and wit-combats which 
took place between him and the brothers Bautru, two noblemen 
who made “profession de bouffonnerie’, and had a considerable 
reputation as witty conversationalists. It is said that one of 
them, the Comte de Nogent, died of chagrin because l’Angely 
claimed him as a brother-fool. But this is difficult to believe. 

Canel gives a specimen of l’Angely’s wit, derived, he tells us, 
from Tallemant des Réaux, that zealous collector of gossip. 
One moming |’Angely went to visit Mgr the Archbishop of 
Harley and was told that Monseigneur was ill. As he waited 
in the ante-chamber he noticed a young girl dressed in green 
coming out of the prelate’s room. When at last he was ad- 
mitted, Monseigneur told him that he had had three or four 
fainting-fits during the night. ‘Ah yes,’ said the pert buffoon, 
‘it must have been one of them that passed by me dressed in 
green.’ Monseigneur did not answer, but gave him a very 
handsome pourboire ‘for fear of fainting-fits .* 

It is perhaps not surprising that I’ Angely was banished at last 
from court owing to his impudent raillery. Nevertheless his 
methods were very remunerative and he amassed a fortune. 
Boileau, Satire 1, testifies with regret to his success : 


‘Un poéte 4 la cour fut jadis 4 la mode, 
Mais des fous d’aujourd’hui c’est le plus incommode, 
Et l’esprit le plus beau, |’auteur le pl poli, 
N’y parviendra jamais au sort de l’Angely.’ 
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he ending of the Wars of the Roses made it possible to 
develop the lighter side of court life, and the royal 
~account-books show that the Tudor monarchs were as 
plentifully provided with fools as were the French Kings in the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. In the Privy Purse Expenses 
of Elizabeth of York, for instance, there are frequent records 
of payments made to ‘ William Worthy otherwise called Phip’, 
for the expenses and board wages (amounting to two shillings 
a month) of William the Queen’s fool, and gifts are also given 
to the fools of great noblemen. Henry VI himself—in spite 
of his austere temperament—did not disdain these entertainers, 
for his funeral expenses included the provision of two hooded 
gowns for the King’s fools Mr Martin and Mr John, and a gown 
for ‘Phypp (evidently William Worthy) keeper of the King’s 
fooles’. Henry VIII retained Mr Martin in his service, and about 
twenty years later we find him employing at least two fools, 
Sexton and Patch, both of whom have attendants or keepers." 
The account-books of this period throw little light on either 
the dress or the status of the English court-fool. There is men- 
tion of a ‘petycote’ for Sexton, and indications that he did a 
good deal of travelling and accompanied his master on progress. 
No tradition of his personality or jesting has survived except 
one feeble verse epigram of John Heywood’s, which is not 
worth quoting. More interesting is the anonymous Epytaphye 
of Lobe, the Kynges foole, which may refer to a fool of Henry VIII 
and is rather charming: 
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*,..The losse of the, Lobe maketh manye sorye, 
Thoughe ytt be nott alle for thyn awn sake, 

Butt the kyng and the quene thou madyst so merye, 
With the many good pastimes that thou dydes make. 
Thy lyfe to be bought, I dare undurtake, 

Gold nor sylver there shuld lake none; 

Yet foolys be inoghe, thoughe thou be gone.... 


Now lobbe Lobe, God have mercy on thy mery noole, 
And Lobe, God have mercye on dig folyshe face; 

And Lobe, God have mercye on thy innocent sowle, 
Whyche amonges innocentes I am sure hath a place, 
Or ellys my sowle ys yn a hevy case; 

Ye, ye, and mo foolys mony one 

For folys be alyve, Lobe, thoughe thou be gone....’? 


More is known about Patch (sometimes wrongly identified 
with Sexton)? than about either Sexton or ‘Lobe’. Originally 
he served Wolsey, who thought that ‘surely for a nobleman’s 
pleasure he is worth a thousand pounds’, but after his disgrace 
in 1529 the Cardinal presented him to the King, much to the 
poor fool’s disgust. Cavendish tells us that it took six tall 
yeomen to drag him away, he ‘took on and fired so in such a 
rage when he saw that he must needs depart from my lord’.3 
Tradition has it that Patch was ultimately reconciled to his fate 
by the kind welcome he received from Henry’s fool Will 
Somers, who showed him over the court and immediately won 
his lasting devotion. Patch, we are told, was ‘a natural fool’, 
Somers ‘an artificial fool’, a distinction which is constantly 
drawn in English literature. It must have been owing to his 
madness that Wolsey could treat him as a mere chattel, and 
dispose of him against his will. According to the writ de idiota 
inquirendo, the King was allowed to grant to any of his subjects 
the profits of the land, and the custody of the person, of any 
man who had been legally proved insane. A man who applied 
for the guardianship of any such unfortunate was said ‘to beg 
him for a fool’, and it seems likely that court-jesters were some- 
times procured in this manner—sometimes it is to be feared 
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on false pretences.* Another somewhat disquieting possibility 
is suggested in some remarks made by Nashe, who says of one 
of his critics: ‘I meane to present him and Shakerley to the 
Queen’s foole-taker for coatch-horses; for two that draw more 
equallie in one Oratoriall Yoke of vaine-glorie, there is not 
under heaven.’? Does this cryptic threat mean that fools were 
sometimes caught by means of a kind of royal press-gang? 
Probably, however, the fools usually entered into service 
willingly enough, or when they themselves were too mad to 
have any say in the matter their relatives would be delighted 
to have them thus happily provided for. 

The country gentleman in a pamphlet entitled Cyvile and 
Uncyvile Life3 classes the fool among the ‘silly slaves’, the 
“subserving-men’ who were kept well in the background, a 
position very different from that which we know to ive been 
occupied by the court-jesters both in England and on the con- 
tinent. If we are to believe Heywood, however, the position 
of the fool at court was an altogether exceptional one. His 
interlude, Dialogue concerning Witty and Witless, is a debate on 
the motion that the fool is happier than the wise man, and the 
argument tums very largely on a discussion of the position of 
the court-fool. James, who is defending Witless, contrasts the 
hard and uncertain lot of the husbandman with that of the 
fool, who, even if he does have to suffer some ill-usage, never- 
theless lives in comfort and security : 


“Some (ie. husbandmen) in winter freeze, some in summer 


ry, 

And the witless doth neither, for commonly 
Other with worshipful or honourable, 

He temperately standeth in house at the table; 


And of all his labours reckon the whole rabble, 
Bigger burden beareth he none than his babble.’ 


Moreover, Witless having no responsibility can be sure of 
salvation; so that the moral is “Better be Sot Somer than Sage 
Solomon’. At this point, however, Jerome intervenes and 
points out that Somers’ lot as royal fool is altogether excep- 
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tional, the vast majority of fools live as drudges and are little 


better than beasts of burden: 


“Then shall these beasts, witless man and mill-horse, draw on, 
Both in one yoke; for think you the number 
Standeth as Somer doth, all day in slumber. 
Nay! Somer is a sot! fool for a king! 

But sots in many other men’s housing 
Bear water, bear wood, and do in drudgery; 
In kitchen, coal-house, and in the nursery: 

And daily for faults which they cannot refrain, 
Even like the mill-horse, they be whipped amain. 
... Therefore pleasure conceiving or receiving, 
The witless and mill-horse are both as one thing.’ 


Jerome’s remarks are confirmed by the Household and Privy 
Purse accounts of the Lestranges of Hunstanton for A.D. 1519 
and 1578, where frequent mention is made of the provision 
of clothes and shoes for the fool or the two ali of the 
kitchen, and where these items of expenditure always come 
in the section of the accounts headed: “Gere bought for the 
children’.? 

The treatment of the fools must, of course, have varied in 
accordance with the character of the master of the house, but 
the position of the jester in the establishment of a great noble- 
man was probably comparable to that of a royal fool. Henry 
Paterson? (who figures in Holbein’s painting of the family of 
Sir Thomas More) had his regular place at his master’s table; 
and Stapleton describes how at mealtimes, after Bible-reading 
and serious discussion, ‘More in his inimitable way would 
suggest some lighter topic and all would be highly amused. 
Henry Paterson, More's fool, would now join in the con- 
versation.’ According to Roper—More’s son-in-law and bio- 
grapher—Paterson did his best to persuade his master to acknow- 
ledge the Royal Supremacy: ‘Why, what aileth him that he 
will not swear? Wherefore should he stick to swear? I have 
sworn the oath myself.’ More, however, rejected his fool's 
wisdom and being no longer able to look after him gave him 
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to the Lord Mayor of London ‘upon this condition’, so his 
great-grandson Cresacre More i us, ‘that he should 
everie yeare waite upon him that should have that Office’. 
The most vivid picture of the lives of household fools in 
sixteenth- and seventeenth-century England is given by Robert 
Armin in his Foole upon Foole, published anonymously in 1605, 
and under his own name in an enlarged version entitled The 
Nest of Ninnies in 1609. This book is particularly interesting 
for several reasons. Robert Armin was himself a famous clown, 
so that his interest in fools was interest in a lower branch of his 
profession. Much of his material was based on his own direct 
experience or the information of those who had had direct 
knowledge of what they related, and, since Armin acted as 
* Clown in Shakespeare’s company during the period when 
As You Like It and Twelfth Night and Lear were produced, it 
seems likely that Touchstone and his brethren were not mere 
creatures of fancy; but that the dramatist derived some of his 
knowledge of their profession from authentic information su 
plied by the famous comic actor. Armin himself, it may 2 
added, possessed no mean powers of vivid narration, and a keen 
sense of the dramatic possibilities of a situation. He draws a 
particularly lively and realistic portrait of Jack Oates, the fool 
of Sir William Hollis. One Christmas time, when Sir William 
as usual was keeping open house for all comers, “A noyse of 
minstrels was provided for the great hall, and a Lincolnshire 
bagpipe was prepared for the common dancing’. This, how- 
ever, did not much concern the fool, for ‘Jack could not endure 
to bee in the common hall; for indeede, the foole was a little 
proudly minded, and, therefore, was altogether in the great 
chamber, at my ladies or Sir William’s elbow’. On this occa- 
sion he was not only proud but so melancholy and dull that 
one of the gentlemen present offered jestingly to introduce 
another fool in his stead. ‘I pray do so,’ said Sir William, ‘he 
will be welcome.’ At this Jack burst out crying, flung away 
in a rage and vented his temper by breaking the bagpiper’s 
head with his own bagpipes. “Newes of this jest came; the 
knight angry (but to no purpose, for he loved the foole above 
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all and that the household knew, else Jack had paid for it, for 


the common people’s daunsing was spoild) sent downe Jack, 
and had him out of his sight. Jack departed crying: “Hang 
Sir Willy, hang Sir Willy’, while the poor piper was carried 
off to bed. One of the minstrels was then sent off to disguise 
himself as a fool, Jack was called up to welcome his successor, 
while some of the guests pretended to toll the bell for him as 
if he were dead. Jack turned very white but said nothing, but 
when ‘By and by enters my artificiall foole in his (i.e. Jack's) old 
cloaths, making wry mouthes, dauncing, and looking asquint’, 
Jack flew at him in a wild rage and knocked his eye out. It is 
not surprising that a fool of this kind was sometimes at logger- 
heads with the domestic staff. ‘Jack Oates could never abide 
the cooke, by reason that he would scald him out of the kitchen.’ 
But he had a madman’s cunning and planned an effective 
revenge. One day he pretended to be ill, and when his master 
anxiously enquired Shes he would like to lie down, he 
replied that he would prefer to stand by the kitchen fire. ‘The 
knight...led him by the hand (so much he made of him) 
and bad the cooke see he wanted nothing. Jack, standing still, 

roan’d and say’d if he dyed, he would forgive all the world 
a the cooke. Hang, foole (sayes the cooke), I care not for 
thee: die to-morrow if thou wilt and so followed his business.’ 
The cook’s business was indeed important, for my lady 
having with infinite pains procured quinces out of season, he 
was making them into a pie for the entertainment of the guests 
who had been specially invited to eat it. This Jack knew well, 
for it was the reason foe his malingering; and consequently as 
soon as the opportunity came he seized the pie, which was 
scaldingly hot, ee into the moat and stood there, eating it, 
with the water up to his armpits. There was instantly raised a 
great hue and cry from the cook and his fellow-servants, and 
all the guests ran to the window to enjoy the jest. ‘Jack fed, 
and fossliing greedily (more to anger the cooke, than disappoint 
Sir William), even as he burnt his mouth with hast, dipt the 
pie in the water to coole it. O ! sayes the cooke, it is Sir Williams 
oune pie, sirra. O! says Jack, hang thee and Sir Willy too: 
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I care not, it is mine now. Save Sir William some, sayes one, 
save my lady some, sayes another. By James, not a bit, sayes 
Jack; and eate all up to the wonder of the beholders.’ 

Armin does not mention the source of his knowledge of 
Jack Oates, but he certainly had reliable information about some 
of the other fools whose stories he tells. Leonard, for instance, 
was a lean and envious-looking fool belonging to ‘a kind 
gentleman living in the merry forest of Sherwood’, whose 
name Armin will not give because he is well known there- 
abouts and might not like Armin ‘meddling with his foole’. 
The stories about him are not worthy of repetition, for Leonard 
was really mad and his pranks and misfortunes are brutal and 
coarse and not at all amusing. 

Very much more attractive than Leonard was the natural 
Jack Miller, who was not apparently attached to any particular 
household but used his infirmities as a means of amusing people 
in the neighbourhood whose houses he visited and who were 
much attached to him. Armin knew him personally. ‘In the 
towne of Esam, in Worstershire, Jack Miller being there 
borne was made much of in every place. It hapned that the 
Lord Shandoye’s players came to towne and played there; 
which Jack not a little loved, especially the clowne, whom he 
would embrace with a joyful spirit and call him Grumball, for 
so he called himselfe in gentlemen’s houses, where hee would 
imitate playes, being all himselfe King, Gentleman, Clowne, 
and all: having spoke for one, he would sodainely goe in and 
againe return for the other; and stammering as he did, make 
much mirth: to conclude he was a right innocent without any 
villany at all.’ 

ack Miller, like some of the French and Burgundian fools 
of the fifteenth century, seems to have been more or less inde- 
pendent, and to have acted as a kind of visiting fool to the 
neighbourhood. Jack was a simpleton of humble origin, but 
the profession of folly seems to have been sufficiently profitable 
to attract persons of superior education. Such a one was Pace 
or Pacy, who won ark notoriety to be still remembered 
in the late seventeenth century. William Camden records of 
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the Interlude-writer John Heywood, that ‘when one told him 
that Pace, being a Master of Art, had disgraced himself with 
weaning a fool's coat’, he answered, ‘it is less hurtful to the 
common-weal, when wise men go in fool’s coats, than when 
fools go in wise men’s gowns’.* 

Our sources of information about the life of Henry VIII's 
famous fool, Will Somers, are of varying trustworthiness. In 
1676 there was published A pleasant history of the life and death 
of Will Summers. How he came first to be known at court, and by 
what means he got to be King Henry the Eight’s Jester. With the 
entertainment that his cousin Patch Cardinal Wolsey’s Fool gave him 
at the Lord’s house, and how the Hogsheads of Gold were known by 
this means, a book which probably embodies some genuine 
tradition but certainly also relates a number of anecdotes which 
are mere stock jokes and often demonstrably untrue. For in- 
stance, the incident of Will’s interview with the Friars on his 
death-bed is undoubtedly false, for it refers to Henry’s death 
as a future event, whereas we know from the account-books 
that the fool survived into Elizabeth’s reign. Like the author 
of A pleasant history, Samuel Rowley, who introduced Will 
Somers and Patch into his chronicle es of Henry VIII's reign, 
When you see me, You know me, mixed truth and falsehood, as 
no doubt they were already mingled in living, popular tradi- 
tion; and puts a jest into Will’s mouth which is also told of an 
anonymous Bal in Hoccleve’s Regiment of Princes. Nashe’s 
play, Will Summers Last Will and Testament, is a purely imagina- 
tive production and adds nothing to our knowledge of its hero. 
Royal account-books, and a few contemporary references, 
furnish reliable but meagre information. Robert Armin’s tales 
ring true and are at least partly founded on the reports of people 
who had actually known the jester: 

“Will Sommers born in Shropshire, as some say 
Was brought to Greenwich on a holy day, 
Presented to the king; which foole disdained 
To shake him by the hand, or else ashamed. 
How er’e it was, as ancient people say, 

With much adoe was wonne to it that day, 
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Leane he was, hollow eyde, as all report, 

And stoop he did, too; yet in all the court 

Few men were more belov’d than was this foole, 
Whose merry prate kept with the King much rule. 
When he was sad, the King and he would rime: 
Thus Will exiled sadness many a time. 

I could describe him as I did the rest, 

But in my mind I doe not think it best: 

My reason this; how ere I doe descry him, 

So many knew him that I may belye him; 
Therefore to please all people, one by one, 

I hold it best to let that paines alone: 

Onely this much, hee was a poor man’s friend, 

And helpt the widdow often in the end. 

The King would ever grant what he would crave, 
For well he knew Will no exacting knave: 

But whisht the King to doe good deeds, great store, 
Which caus’d the court to love him more and more.’ 


There seems no doubt that Somers became a popular and 
familiar figure at court. A harassed ambassador writing to the 
King in 1545 quotes the famous fool as casually as we might 
quote Punch: ‘I have lyed, sayd trouth, spoken fayre, roughly, 
and plaisantly; promised giftes, pensions; and don all that may 
be don or sayd for the advauncement of this mater, and much 
more than I will abyde by (as William Somer sayth) if I wer 
asked the question.’* The author of A pleasant history gives 
many examples of his wit, but not necessarily authentic ones, 
and not for the most part very interesting. His sharpest piece 
of repartee was made to an abusive jailer to whom he re- 
marked ‘that he thought there was nothing that he could imagine 
was more valiant than the collar of a miller’s Shirt: who asking 
him what reason he had to think so made present answer, marry 
because every moming it hath a thief by the neck’. 

William Somers evidently had many of the tricks of the 
stage-clown. The author of the life says that he made the King 
laugh by his funny faces and gestures. Armin tells us how one 
day the King was melancholy and Will could not make him 
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merry. ‘Ah! says hee, this must have a good shoure to clense 
it; and with that goes behind the arras. Harry, saies hee, I'll 
goe behind the arras and study three questions and come again: 
see, therefore, you lay aside this melancholy muse and study 
to aunswer me. I, quoth the King: they will be wise ones, 
no doubt. At last out comes William with his wit, as the foole 
of the play does, with an antick looke to please the beholders.’ 
He then asked the King three riddles, which were vulgar with- 
out being funny, and yet evidently served their purpose, for 
the King ‘pleasantly departed for that season, and Will laid 
him doune among ie spaniels to sleep’. Armin says he does not 
know how it was that this came to be remembered and ‘for 
mirth inserted into stage plays’, nevertheless it is certain that 
Will did ask the three riddles, for ‘many living still at Green- 
wich affirmed it’. All the authorities agree that one of the 
favourite amusements of the King and his jester was impro- 
vising verse and capping one another’s rhymes. The author of 
A pleasant history relates how the King, Cardinal Wolsey and 
Will Somers were riding together and passed a place where the 
King had a mistress, ane the King, asking if Somers could cap 
his rhymes, recited these verses : 
“Within yon tower 
There is a lower 


That hath my heart’, 


and Will promptly recited some lines which caused the pam- 
phleteer to remark primly that in ‘our times’ such coarseness 
of language would not be permitted. The King, however, 
whose tastes were robust, laughed heartily, while the Cardinal 
meaning to rebuke Will said: 
*A rod in the School 
And a whip for the fool 
Are always in season.’ 
“A halter and a rope 
For him that would be Pope 
Against all right and reason’, 


replied the jester. ‘At which the Cardinal bit his lip.’ 
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Several stories are told of the enmity between Somers and 
Wolsey. Both Rowley and the author of A pleasant histor 
make Somers contribute to the downfall of the Cardinal. will 
so the tale goes, had gone to visit his cousin Patch, and the 
latter led him down to his master’s cellars in order to entertain 
him. When they tapped a hogshead, however, they found that 
the wine would not flow, and when they smashed it to dis- 
cover the reason they found that it was full of gold. Further 
investigation proved that all the hogsheads were being used to 
store treasure. Will reported this discovery to his master, and 
this was the beginning of the Cardinal’s disgrace. Armin also 
has something to say about the antagonism existing between 
the impudent and the dignified court-favourite. He tells a long 
story of how Will tricked the Cardinal into paying his debts 
to the poor by giving them ten pounds. ‘The King’, he says, 
“laught at the jest, and so did the Cardinall for a shew, but it 
grieved him to jest away ten pounds so: yet more tricks than 
this Will Sommers served him after.’ 

The Cardinal was not the only person who excited the 
enmity of Somers: Armin relates how he procured the disgrace 
of a rival, ‘another artifical fool, or jester in the court’, and 
professional jealousy may have been the cause of the antagonism 
which apparently existed between Somers and the interlude- 
writer John Heywood, who was also a noted wit, though not— 
as is sometimes stated—a court-jester.* At any rate whether it 
was reciprocated or not, the dramatist seems to have felt con- 
siderable dislike for the fool and to have vented it in his Dialogue 
concerning Witty and Witless, where he speaks of ‘Master 
Somer of sots not the best’, and regards him as little better 
than a beast of burden. No doubt this is an exaggeration of 
an enemy, but it must be admitted that even Armin says that 
Somers, after a successful bout of jesting with the King, ‘laid 
him doune among the spaniels to sleep’. Will Somers had his 
occasional fits of childish jealousy, but on the whole he was a 
lovable character and there are various tales of his kindness. 
Armin relates a particularly charming story of this nature. One 
day Will Somers fell asleep on a stile in Greenwich Park, and 
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so greatly was he loved by the people, that all the passers-by 
went round by another way so as not to disturb him. One 
poor woman, who had come to ask Somers to intercede for 
her son, who was about to be hanged for piracy, went and 
fetched a cushion for his back and a rope to fasten him to the 
post so that he should not tumble down, and then took up 
a position by his side as if she were a Groom of the Chamber. 
They were found like this by Will’s old uncle, who had come 
up from Shropshire to ask his nephew to do his best to save 
his native heath, Terril’s Frith, which a gentleman was trying 
to enclose. The suppliants roused the fool, who dressed up his 
uncle in a jester’s dress and led him to the King. “Harry, sayes 
hee, heare me tell thee a tale, and I will make thee rich and 
my Uncle shall be made rich by thee.’ “And how shall I be 
rich by that?’ sayes the King (having been told the tale of 
Terril’s Frith). “The poore will pray for thee, sayes Will; and 
thou shalt be rich in heaven, for on earth thou art rich already.’ 
He gained his point, and both his uncle and the poor mother 
went away satisfied. 

An equally pleasing story is recorded in Granger's Bio- 
graphical History of England (1779),* but I do not know on what 
authority. ‘Somer was at one time a servant in the family of 
Richard Farmer, Esq. of Eston Weston, in Northamptonshire, 
ancestor to the Earl of Pomfret, who was found guilty of a 
praemunire for sending eightpence and a couple af shirts to a 
priest in Buckingham gao hs had denied the King’s Supre- 
macy; he was deprived of all his property and reduced to a 
state of miserable dependance; but Somer in Henry’s last illness 
dropped some expressions which so affected the King’s con- 
science that he restored the dismembered estates to Will’s old 
master.’ 

Will Somers was fool to at least three monarchs. In 1551 he 
took part in the festivities which were planned to distract the 
attention of the young Edward VI from the tragic events of his 
reign; and a few years later attended his funeral and the corona- 
tion of his successor. During Queen Mary’s reign, he figures 
prominently in the accounts in company with Jane the Fool. 
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The entries, however, do not provide any information of in- 
terest, and it is not even possible to decide whether he wore the 
conventional fool’s dress, chough on one occasion he is provided 
with a petticoat, and green seems to have been a favourite 
colour. Handkerchiefs seem to have been in constant request, 
and he was perpetually being supplied with them by the 
dozen. 

In 1559 Queen Elizabeth paid a bill incurred by Queen Mary, 
which included payments for clothes for ‘Willm Somer foole’ 
and for “Jane o! saide sisters foole’. Probably they were both 
by this time past their work, for we hear no more of them, 
and on June 15th, 1560, William Somers was buried in 
St Leonard’s, Shoreditch.” 

Elizabeth’s frugal disposition did not, apparently, lead her to 
cut down the expenses of folly, for various scattered entries in 
Royal Warrant and Wardrobe Accounts reveal a motley crowd 
of court entertainers: ‘An Italian named Monarcho. . .a lyttle 
Blackamore...Thomasina the Dwarf. . .Ipolyta the Tartarian, 
our dearly beloved woman. ..’, the fools “Robert Greene, Jack 
Greene, Mr Shenstone’, Clod, who out-jested the caustic Dr 
Perne, were all it would seem employed in amusing the royal 
lady, and most of them were splendidly dressed.? 

The famous comedian Tarleton is sometimes described as 
jester to Queen Elizabeth, and it would seem that at this period 
the household-fools tended to be eclipsed by the theatrical 
clowns. At any rate no Elizabethan foal aeencee the imagina- 
tion both of his contemporaries and of posterity as did Will 
Somers, who must indeed have been one of the most lovable 
of court-fools. The author of A pleasant history thus sums up 
his character: ‘He was no carry-tale, nor whisperer, nor 
flatering insinuator, to breed discord and dissention, but an 
honest plain down-right, that would speak home without 
halting, and tell the truth of purpose to pain the devil, so that 
his plainness mixed with a kind of facetiousness, and tartness 
orith pleasantness made him very acceptable into the companies 
of all men.’ He closes his account of him with a whimsical 
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“He that beneath this Tomb-stone lies 
Some called a fool, some held him wise.’ 


‘But whether he was fool or knave 
He now lies sleeping in his grave....’ 


“Well more of him what should I say 
Both fools and wise men turn to clay: 
And this is all we have to trust, 

That ther’s no difference in their dust. 
Rest quiet then beneath this Stone 
To whom late Archer was a drone.’ 


With the coming of the Stuarts a change came over the 
English court in fashions of social recreation as in more serious 
matters. Sir Arthur Weldon, as we have seen, depicts the new 
King as plunged into scenes of undignified revelry in which his 
courtiers and his fool, Archibald Armstrong, met on equal 
terms; so that it is not surprising to find that the latter soon 
came to occupy an unprecedented position in English political 
and social life, which rivalled or even surpassed that of Chicot, 
Marais and |’Angely in seventeenth-century France. One of 
the results of his success is that he figures prominently in state 
documents, so that it is possible to tell the story of his life 
without recourse to those doubetally authentic anecdotes which 
are almost the only sources of information about too many 
other court-jesters. 

Archibald Armstrong’ was born of Scotch parents, though 
there is some uncertainty as to whether his birthplace was 
Arthuret, Cumberland, or Langholm, Roxburghshire. He was 
probably attached to the household of James VI at an early age, 
and when his master succeeded to the English throne he accom- 
panied him to his new country, being naturalized as an English 
subject in 1612 and occupying the position of an official court- 
jester, entitled to livery, and designated in the accounts as 
foculator domini regis, referred to by his contemporaries as 
‘fool’, ‘artificial fool’ and ‘jester’. The favourite fool was wel- 
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comed with mixed feelings by the English court. Sir Henry 
Wotton wrote to a friend in 1613: “Towards the evening a 
challenge passed between Archy, and a famous Knight, eateh 
Sir Thomas Persons; the one a fool by election, and the other 
by necessity: which was accordingly performed some two or 
three days after, at Tilt, Torny, ed. on foot both completely 
armed, and solemnly brought in before their Majesties, and 
almost as many other meaner eyes as were at the former. 
Which bred much sport for the present, and afterwards upon 
cooler consideration much censure and discord, as the manner 
is..* The misgivings caused by Archy’s boisterousness and 
licensed impudence were not likely to be allayed by his readi- 
ness to make mischief and to interfere with politics. L’Estrange 
has a typical anecdote. King James was complaining of his 
hunting horse, which remained lean in spite of his ood treat- 
ment. ‘Archee, his foole, standing by, told him, “If that be 
all, take no care: I'll teach your Majestie a way to raise his 
fleshe presently; and if he be not as fat as ever he wallow, you 
shall ride me.” “I pr’y thee, foole, how?” sayd the King. 
“Why doe but make him a Bishoppe, and I'll warrant you”, 
sayes Archee.’? Still more unpleasant was the jester’s attempt 
to make bad blood between father and son when they were 
at Newmarket in 1612, by saying that the Prince was more 
popular than the King. Prince Henry’s friends were so justly 
indignant at this that they tossed the fool in a blanket whenever 
they could catch him. 

In 1619 we find ‘Sale Archy’ (as Bishop Corbett calls him) 
at his favourite occupation again, and Chamberlain writes to 
Sir Dudley Carleton: “My Attumey likewise for one dinner 
entertained him (The King) and all the court very bountifully, 
w made the earle of Northamptons penurie the more mis- 
liked and gat Archie the better audience who upon an old 
grudge told the K. that now the earle had obtained what he 
sought for, he might see what account he made of him and 
his followers.’3 But although Archy was not loved by every- 
one, this did not hinder his steady increase in wealth and 
influence. In 1611 he was granted a pension of two shillings 
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a day for life, and in 1617 when he was on a hunting party with 
the King he was included among the royal attendants who were 
given the freedom of the City of Aberdeen and ‘one Portugall 
ducat’.” In 1618 he was granted a patent for the making of to- 
bacco pipes, and was, by this time, so influential, that he was used 
as intermediary for the presentation of petitions to the King.” 
A further indication of his growing fame is that in 1621 Jo 
Taylor the Water Poet dedicated his Praise, Antiquity and Com- 
modity of Beggary to ‘the bright eye-dazzling mirror of mirthe. . . 
pump of pastime, spout of sport, and regent of ridiculous 
confabulations Archibald Armstrong, alias the Count Archy’. 

The negotiations and intrigues connected with the proposed 
Spanish match afforded Archy valuable opportunity to get 
himself into the limelight, but not without causing considerable 
heart-burnings among the courtiers. At his own desire, Archy’s 
name was placed on the list of officers appointed to accompany 
Prince Charles and the Duke of Buckingham into Spain, but 
this was not enough for him, and his attempts to procure a 
servant to accompany him were only prevented because, as Sir 
George Calvert intimated to Sir Edward Conway, the granting 
of his request would have provoked much ill-feeling. The fool 
did not behave himself more modestly when away from home, 
and James Howell writing from Madrid in 1623 describes 
Charles’s unsuccessful wooing, adding ‘our cousin Archy hath 
more privilege than any for he often goes with his fool's coat 
where the Infanta is with her neninas and ladies of honour, and 
keeps a-blowing and blustering amongst them and flurts out 
what he list. One day they were discoursing what a marvellous 
thing it was that the Duke of Bavaria with less than 15,000 men 
after a long tiresome march, should dare to encounter the 
Palsgrave’s army consisting of above 25,000 and to give them 
an utter discomfiture, and take Prague presently after. Where- 
unto Archy answered that he would tell them a stranger thing 
than that: “Was it not a strange thing”, quoth he, “that in 
the year ’88 there should come a fleet of 140 sails from Spain 
to invade England, and that ten of these could not go back 
to tell what became of the rest?’”’ 
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Retorts of this kind seem hardly calculated to ingratiate him 
with the Spaniards, yet according to his own account he was 
so popular and successful that King Philip granted him a pen- 
sion. This was probably untrue, but certainly he did receive 
handsome presents during his residence abroad, for John Cham- 
berlain, writing to the Ambassador in Spain, after his retum 
home, mentions that Sir Tobie Matthew took an important 
part in audiences at court ‘where his friend Archie was in his 
highest bravery, an extraordinary rich suit given him by the 
Conde de Olivares’. Chamberlain is using the term ‘friend’ 
sarcastically, for he had written in a previous letter: “Tobie 
Matthew is come home w" the Prince, and we hear of some 
incounters twixt him and Archie in Spaine wherewith he was 
so much distasted that over at a dinner he was faine to forsake 
the table.’ Nor was Tobie Matthew the only person to get 
annoyed ‘With the irrepressible fool. On one occasion when 
Archy had been quarrelling with Buckingham and had been 
threatened with hanging, he replied with unabashed impu- 
dence: ‘No one has ever heard of a fool being hanged for 
talking, but many dukes have been beheaded for their in- 
solence.’' His arrogant self-confidence reaches its culmination 
in a long letter to James I, in which he flatters the King, praises 
himself, and expresses his chagrin that he is hindered from 
exercising his remarkable diplomatic powers through the want 
of an interpreter. “My great and gracious King. To lett yo" 
Ma"* know never a foole was better accepted on by the King 
of Spaine, except his own foole and to tell yo" Ma® secretly 
I am better accepted on then hee is. To lett yo’ Ma"* know 
I is sent for by this Xing when none of y* owne Men nor yo" 
sons men can come near him to the glorie of God and prayer 
of you I shall think my self better and more fewle then all the 
fewles here for ought that I see yet I thank god and Ch: my 
saviour and you for it; whoe did think that yo" Matie kept a 
Gull and an Ass of me he is a Gull and an As himself; To let 

o’ Ma" know y‘ I cannot tell you the thought of Kings 
heats but this King is of the bravest colour that ever I saw 
yo’ self except, this King will not let me have a Trunchman, 
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I desyre yo" Ma®™ help w* all speed, for I cannot understand 
him, but I think my self as wyse as hee or any in his Court as 
grave as you think the Spaniard is, you will wryte to yo" son 
and Buckingham, and charge them to provyde me a Trunch- 
man and then you shall know from yo' foole w” Gods help 
Christe help and the virgin Mary’s, more secrett Buisines than 
from all yo" wyse men here... .I think every day 1 year tyll 
I see yo’ Ma™ gracious face, for you will never be mist tyll 
you are gone, and the chylde thats unbome will say a lese for, 
but I hope in god for my owne part never to see it, the farther 
I goe the more I see, for all that I see here are fooles to you,.. . 


Yo Ma®™ servant Archibold 

Armstrong yo' best 

foole of State both here and 

there.’ Mepy \ 


On his retum to England Archy continued to meddle in 
pounes and Edward Zouch, speaking of a supper-party given 
y the Earl of Buckingham and of the court gossip about the 
Spanish match, remarks ‘itt still houlds eyther palatinott or no 
Marriage, Archee the fole, sprack yt I dare nott wright’. The 
jester’s hostility to the proposed alliance won him considerable 
opularity in Ergland;.yet he apparencly:continued to regard 
Fie self as a favourite cf:Pkilic IV, as 18 snown ‘by a curious 
letter he wrote to the. Earl of. Carlyle who: had. been sent as 
ambassador into Spain.; The- fool’s varity: is unbounded. 

“My honor? good lord. I thinke it grevous long till yo" be 
at home againe, and my wives is greater if greater can be, 
whereas no man was never, ever sent a worse il favord Journey 
afore, w many times I have freely lett the King and Counsell 
knowe, and thancks be to God I feared no man at all. Since 
of late gratious King & M* of ever blessed memory, w™ I 
knowe is nowe w™ God, & many other good freinds both 
before & after w" him of Yo™ & myne are gone God hath 
raised up farre stronger, for the greatest enemy of Three Kings 
is gon, I praise God for it. The same day he dyed, the next day 
after being Sunday my boy was borne, betweene 2 & 3 in the 
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afternoone, I praise God for it. I refusing the King & the lord 
Steward, only chose the lord chamberlaine, for the King of 
Spaines sake & plainely tolde wherefore I did it. Whereuppon 
he made him a Phillep, w™ consent of other godfathers my 
lord of Holland yo' noble freind & my lord Keeper yo" noble 
freind also, w® the lady Dutches of Richmond, & the Countess 
of Somersett, and I told the King, & all the Company as I had 
lost one freind, I had gained other. Yo” are nowe come, as 
I and all other freinds wisht, (praised be God for it) to be 
Lord Chamberlsine w*" was yo" due long agoe, if yo" had 
gotten right. My Lord Weston yo" noble, & most dearest 
freind, w™ yo" wisht 7 yeares since, is now lord Tfer and he 
drincks yo" health many times to me himself, and I have often 
tolde him yo" former wishes. Thus w® mayne, & my wives, 
& childrens prayers, & welwishers, for yo" safe comeing home, 

w™ I doubt not but wilbe more honor®* & Joytull to all 
i ae men, & true freinds to the King, then yo" depture 
greivous to yo'self, I rest 


Yo lo™ humble & faithfull true, poore 
freind 
Archibald Armestrong 

Whitehall this 29th of Novemb 1628 

ae To the right hono™™ and ny 
*most’esteemed ford: the epee 
“of Caclele, Lord Ambassada™-- 
2 his Ma" ‘of greate“Britraine. 


When Charles I came to the throne, he retained Archy in 
office and continued to pay him the annuities and allowances 
for livery which had been granted to him in James I's day. 
Indeed the fool was, if anything, better off. From a petition 
lodged against him by his brother-in-law John Grimes, we 
learn that the King had given him one thousand acres of land 
in Ireland, and William Belon, a Danish pensioner of theQueen- 
mother’s, writes querulously : “I have bene wors used than a 
Naturall foole wimess Tom Duri who (for ocht that I know) 
is better used according to his estate and qualitie, then anie 
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servant the late Queene left behind her, at leist a great deal 
better than I. I have bene worse used then a counterfit, witnes 
Archi Armstrong who showes me, that the King has given so 
speciall direction for payment of his intertainment, that he is 
better then he was in the late King—his tyme....’" Archy 
continued to play a prominent part in high society. In 1629 
R. Mason describing a royal visit to the Fleet at Portsmouth 
which included a dinner-party on board The Triumph remarks : 
‘Dinner passed away with as much mirth as Sir Robert Deall, 
the Fool Archie and the Dukes Musicians could make.’ Another 
symptom of the jester’s popularity is the publication in 1630 
of a jest-book entitled Archie Annstrong’s Banquet of Jests, though 
his name could only have been used for advertising purposes, 
for the fool had obviously nothing to do with the authorship 
of the book; the jests are dull and stale, and the only story con- 
cerned with the court-fool is an uninteresting anecdote entitled 
Arche over-reached. 

Archy being—as we have already seen—a strong opponent 
of episcopacy, the high-church policy of Laud roused his fiercest 
antagonism. For years he was on the worst of terms with the 
Archbishop—encouraged no doubt by that prelate’s many 
enemies, and there was a current story to the effect that one 
day when called upon to say Grace (surely a very improbable 
event) in the presence of the Archbishop, he said: “Great praise 
be given to God, and little laud to the Pil At last, however, 
he over-reached himself, and when he tried to interfere with 
Laud’s ecclesiastical policy in Scotland his days of court favour 
were over. ‘Archy , writes Mr Gerrard to Lord Strafford of 
date 25th March, 1637, ‘is fallen into a great misfortune; a fool 
he would be, but a foul-mouthed knave he hath proved him- 
self. Being in a tavern in Westminster drunk o says himself 
he was speaking of the Scottish business), he fell a railing on 
my Lord of Canterbury; said he was a monk, a rogue, and a 
traitor. Of this his Grace complained at Council, the King 
being present : it was ordered he should be carried to the porter’s 
lodge, his coat pulled over his ears, and kicked out of the court, 
never to enter within the gates, and to be called into the Star 
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Chamber. The first part is done, but my Lord of Canterbury 
hath interceded to the King, that there it should end. There is 
a new fool in his place, Muckle John, but he will ne’er be so 
rich, for he cannot abide money. * 

A slightly different and more detailed account of the same 
affair is given in Rushworth, History, Coll. 1, pp. 470, 471: 
*,..And it so happened that on the 11th of the said March, 
that Archibald the King’s fool said to his Grace the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, as he was going to the Council table : ‘ Whea’se 
feule now? doth not your Grace hear the news from Striveling 
about the Liturgy?’ with other words of reflection; this was 
presently complained of to the Council which produced this 
ensuing order....’ 

Archy’s own account of his downfall is naturally somewhat 
different. ‘The briefe reason of Archy’s banishment was this’, 
he says: ‘A Nobleman asking what he would do with his hand- 
some daughters, hee replyed he knew very well what to doe 
with them, but hee Hed sonnes which he knew not well what 
to doe with; hee would gladly make Skollers of them, but that 
he feared the Arch-Bishop would cut off their eares. Why 
I was exiled from Court having my jesting coate plucke off, 
few men are ignorant of, neither doe I much care he knowes 
of it, in so much as my Antagonist hath now no power to 
apprehend them; if they should vouchsafe a blundering mur- 
mour in my behalfe, my name is as famous abroad, as hee 
infamous: I would not have his little Grace know so much if 
he were in authority at Lambeth house now, for the price of a 
paire of new shooes eares and all.’ The jester was indeed irre- 
pressible. ‘The writer of the Scouts Discovery met Archie a week 
after his dismissal at the Abbey of Westminster “‘all in black”’. 
“Alas! poor fool,” thought I, “he mourns for his country.” 
I asked him about his coat. “‘O,’’ quoth he, “my Lord of 
Canterbury hath taken it from me, because either he or some 
of the Scots bishops may have use for it themselves, but he hath 
given me a black coat for it, to colour my knavery with; and 
now I may speak what I please, so it be not against the prelates, 
for this coat hath a far greater privilege than the other had.””’? 
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Archy had indeed no cause for despair, for he had lined his 


purse well, and was able to retire in comfort to Arthuret in 
Cumberland, where he became a considerable landowner. 

In 1641, when Laud was arrested, Archy, who was not re- 
markable for chivalry to fallen foes, published Archy’s Dreame, 
Sometimes Jester to his Majestie, but exiled the court by Canter- 
burie’s malace. With a relation for whom an odde chaire stood wide 
in Hell. In this work (apart from the account of Archy’s 
punishment which has already been cited) there is nothing of 
interest. The jester had no literary talent and mainly occupies 
himself in abusing Laud and giving instances of his cruelty, 
and describing how he goes to Hell to dance a galliard with 
Bonner and Wolsey. Our last piece of information about 
Armstrong comes from the Parish Register of Arthuret. In 
1642 a ‘base son’ of his was baptized, in 1646 he married Sybille 
Bell, and he was buried on April 1st, 1672. 

After Archy’s fall Muckle John succeeded to his position as 
official court-jester (joculator domini regis), but we know little 
of him apart from the fact that he was no money-maker. Tom 
Derry figures frequently in the accounts together with Archy 
Armstrong, but he was a real simpleton and no account of his 
personality or wit has survived." 

The Stuarts, like the French nobility, amused themselves 
with dwarfs as well as with fools, and frequent payments are 
made in connection with the dwarfs ‘little Sara’ and ‘Jeffery 
Hudson’, their servants and French nurse. Jeffery Hudson, like 
Armstrong, was a man of character. ‘One Jefferey the late queen 
mother’s dwarfe was son to a proper broad-shouldered and 
chested man. When hee was nine years of age hee was scarce 
a foot and halfe high. Hee was without any deformity, wholly 
proportionable. Hee was presented in a cold baked pye to 
King Charles at an entertainment. Hee was high in mind not 
knoweing himself and hee would not know his Pfbes for which 
by the king’s command he was soundly corrected. Hee was 
captain of horse in the late King’s army.’? Hudson is repre- 
sented on a piece of sculpture in Newgate Street in the company 
of William Evans, the giant porter of Charles I, who was wont 
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to carry him in his pocket. Hudson followed his royal mistress 
into France, and was there involved in a tragic affair. Mr Crofts 
ventured to laugh at him, and the dwarf, who was of a fiery 
disposition, challenged him to a duel. His antagonist—not 
taking the matter seriously—armed himself only with a squirt, 
but was shot dead by his diminutive adversary.' 

Nevertheless, though fools and dwarfs survived for a Gme, 
the fall of Archy (followed so soon by the still greater fall of 
his enemy) marks the ending of an epoch in the history of 
English folly. His career was a strange one and throws a strange 
light on the manners of the day. There are distinct points of 
resemblance between him and |'Angely, the last French court- 
jester of any note. Both fools were clever men, who made 
themselves fete and disliked at court and grew rich by their 
wits, both gained a reputation which could give uneasy mo- 
ments even to renowned men of letters. Boileau grumbles 
that the most polished authors have no chance against the sallies 
of l’Angely; Jo. Rutter in An Elegy upon Ben Jonson complains 
of the bad taste of the courtiers: 


‘Those shallow sirs, who want sharp sight to look 
On the majestic splendour of thy book, 

That rather choose to hear an Archy’s prate 
Than the full sense of a learned laureate.’ 


But the real enemies of the fools were not the poets but the 
priests. Marais tried to set his royal master against Richelieu, 
and the only resemblance between the lovable Will Somers and 
“the foul-mouthed Scot’ was that they were both implacable 
sp onents of great ecclesiastics. The extent to which Archy was 
able to interfere with politics and the liberties he took with 
great men seem incredible, but there is little doubt that he was 
used as a tool by those more important than himself. Though 
he had his enemies he gained fame, wealth and popularity Ey 
voicing the discontents of a large and powerful faction. Osborne 
in his Advice to his Son offers some interesting reflections on this 
subject: ‘I shall instance, as a blot in the greatest rochet that 
did in my time appear in the Court of England, or indeed any 
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I ever heard of since the Reformation, who managed a quarrel 
with Archy the King’s fool, and by endeavouring to explode 
him the court, rendered him, at last, so considerable, by calling 
the Prelate’s enemies (which were not a few) to his rescue, as 
the fellow was not only able to continue the dispute for divers 
fem but received such encouragements from standers-by, as 
e hath oft, in my hearing, belched in his face such miscarriages 
as he was really guilty of, and might, but for this foul-mouthed 
Scot, have been forgotten; adding such other reproaches of his 
own as the dignity of his calling and greatness of his parts could 
not in reason or manners admit; though so far hoodwinked with 
passion as not to discern that all the fool did was but a symptom 
of the strong and inveterate distemper raised long before in the 
hearts of his countrymen against the calling of bishops, out of 
whose former ruins, the major part of the Scottish nobility had 
feathered, if not built their nests. Nor did this too low-placed 
anger lead him into a less absurdity than an endeavour to bring 
him into the Star Chamber, till the Lord Coventry had, by 
acquainting him with the privilege of a fool, shown the ridicu- 
lousness of the attempt; yet, not satisfied, he, through the 
mediation of the Queen, got him at last discharged the Court.’ 
Archy, however, had the laugh of his enemy in the end, and 
a postscript to his Dreame, to the final verse of his question 
*Whea’se feule now?’ there could be no reply: 


“You which the dreame of Archy now have read, 
Will surely talke of him when he is dead; 
He knowes his foe in prison whilst that hee 
By no man interrupted but goes free. 
His fooles coate now is far in better case, 
Than he which yesterday had so much Grace: 
Changes of times surely cannot be small 
When Jesters rise and Archbishops fall.’ 
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n the eighteenth century the institution of the court-fool 
began to show signs of decadence everywhere except in 
the more backward countries of Europe such as Russia. 

Ivan the Terrible, Peter the Great and their successors sur- 
rounded themselves with dwarfs and fools and grotesques of 
every description, whom they treated now with kindness and 
now with shocking brutality." 

Weber, who in his book on Russia (Das Verdnderte Ruszland, 
Frankfort, 1721 and Hanover, 1739) has given vivid first-hand 
descriptions of court life under Peter the Great, describes the 
enormous number and variety of fools required by the Emperor 
for his entertainment. In one place, he tells us, ninety-nine fools 
would be fed together in one hall, and an empty place be left, 
in case the hundredth should be forthcoming. Dwarfs were 
equally numerous, and were married to one another in order 
to keep up the supply. One such wedding was graced by the 
presence of the Czar himself and culminated in a ball held in 
Prince Menzikoff’s palace. The court all sat round the room 
with their backs to she wall so that they could have a full view 
of the feasting and comical capers of the dwarfs, which took 
place with great ceremony in the middle of the room, a little 
dwarf marshal proposing the healths. ‘When these diversions 
were ended, the new married couple were carried to the Czar’s 
House, and bedded in his own Bedchamber.’? 

The Russians amused themselves by celebrating not onl 
weddings but elaborate funerals for their dwarfs: “On the 8 
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of January 1715 died a Dwarf who was in the Czar’s service, 
and particularly beloved by him, for which reason he ordered 
a humorous Funeral for him. Four Russian Priests in a magni- 
ficent ecclesiastical Habit began the Procession, then went thirty 
Singers followed by two Conductors preceding the Corpse, 
which lay in a Coffin covered with black Velvet... . Behind the 
Sledge marched twelve couples of Dwarfs two and two holding 
each other by the Hand. But the most diverting part of the 
Show were the She-dwarfs that followed the Men in the like 
Order, being ranged according to their several sizes like Organ- 
pipes. The Czar with all his Ministers and Servants closed the 
Procession.’ 

The fools, like the dwarfs, were very varied in character. 
Some of them were really imbecile, and these, according to 
Weber, were pitied by the Czar, who kept them in great com- 
fort and displayed them to his more fortunate subjects to remind 
them of God’s grace in giving them understanding and of the 
need to make good use of it. Thoms inserts in his Anecdotes 
and Traditions an account of these imbeciles, which is apparently 
derived from an eyewitness, although unfortunately Thoms 
gives no indication of the date or identity of the writer. Having 
described how the Russian dwarfs were gaily dressed and ex- 
pected to keep the dogs clean, he continues: ‘Besides these 
Lilliputians, many of the nobility keep a tool or two, like the 
cree of our court, in the days of Elizabeth, but like in name 
alone; for their wit, if they ever had any, is swallowed up by 
indolence. Savoury sauce and rich repasts swell their bodies 
to the most disgusting size; and, lying about in the comers of 
some splendid saloon, they sleep profoundly till awakened by 
the command of their lord to amuse the company. Shaking 
their enormous bulk, they rise from their trance, and supporting 
their unwieldy trunks against the wall, drawl out their heavy 
nonsense with as much grace as the motions of a sloth in the 
hands of a reptile fancier. One glance was sufficient for me 
of these imbruted creatures; and, with something like pleasure, 
I tumed from them to the less humiliating view of human 
nature in the dwarf.’ 
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Many of the Russian fools, however, were not half-witted, 
but were men who had been degraded to that position for 
having in some way offended the Czar. Peter the Great, Weber 
tells us, would overlook a single or a small failing, but those 
who went on being foolish ‘must serve for the amusement of 
the court’. According to Stihelin, the Czar would send young 
men abroad for educative purposes, and if they failed to profit 
by their travels he cured fet into cde ilt on their rectum 
home. The same author adds that he himself had seen some 
such fools under the Empress Anna, who were employed in 
menial tasks under Pedrillo the chief court-fool.* 

Weber gives an interesting example of such a punishment: 
A certain captain called Uschakoff was sent by his general from 
Smolensk to Kiev with important letters and was instructed 
to despatch his business as swiftly as he could. He travelled 
at full speed and arrived at the town two hours before the 
opening of the gates. The watch said he could not admit him 
at that moment but told him to wait awhile. Uschakoff scolded 
him and said he would complain of him to the general in 
Smolensk and rode secaightl batts letters were so important 
that he would have been put to death for this very unintelligent 
proceeding had not the incident come to the ears of the 
Emperor, who thought it so foolish and laughable that he gave 
him the fool’s cap and retained him in his service for the rest 
of his life. He became known in many European courts for 
his amusing but never shameful tricks, and grew very rich. 
Weber ends on a rather sinister note and remarks it were much 
to be wished that all the Russian court-fools behaved as well 
as Uschakoff. 

Even the most noble persons were not exempt from this kind 
of degradation if they crossed the humour of their formidable 
monarchs. Flégel relates (on the authority of Mannstein, of 
whom I know nothing) how in the year 1739 the Empress 
Anna celebrated a magnificent feast in her Palace of Ice on the 
occagion of a marriage between her court-fool and a disreput- 
able woman. She emphasized the grotesque character of the 
affair by collecting guests from all the various races in the 
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Russian Empire, placing them in sledges drawn by every kind 
of animal, including camels, and getting them to dance their 
various national dances. The unfortunate bridegroom was none 
other than a Prince Galliczin, a middle-aged widower, who 
had been made a court-fool because he had changed his religion 
against the will of his sovereign. 

The most absurd of all these mock solemnities took place in 
January 1715. “One Sotoff, who had been the Czar’s writing- 
master in his Majesty’s younger years, was in the seventieth 
year of his age advanced to be his jester or merry-making Privy 
Councillor, and afterwards Mock-Patriarch. Moreover, for 
Humour sake he was raised to the dignity of a Prince and at 
length declared Pope.’ His marriage took place in the eighty- 
fourth year of his age, and the bride was a widow of thirty- 
four. About four hundred people, including Asiatics, and all 
fantastically dressed, were invited to the wedding ceremony. 
The four people told off to invite the guests were noted stam- 
merers, the bridesmen were old and decrepit, and the four 
running footmen were fat, bulky men stinkuch conic gout. ‘The 
Mock-Czar of Moskow, who represented King David in his 
dress, instead of a Harp had a Lyre covered with a Bear-Skin, 
to play upon. He being the Chief of the Company, was carried 
on a sort of Pageant placed on a Sled, to the four corners of 
which were aad as many bears, which being prickt with Goads 
by Fellows purposely appointed for it, ale such a frigheful 
roaring as well suited the confused and horrible Dinn raised 
by the disagreeing Instruments of the Rest of the Company. 
The Czar hi was dressed like a Boor of Frizeland, and 
skilfully beat a drum in company with three generals.’ The 
couple were married by a priest who was a hundred years old 
and had lost his eyesight and his memory, to remedy which 
defects spectacles were put on his nose, two candles held before 
his eyes, and the words he had to pronounce were bawled into 
his ears. After this sacrilegious performance the company re- 
paired to the Czar’s palace, where the diversions continued for 
several days. 

One of the most interesting pieces of information given us 
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by Weber is that it was the custom for a court-jester to be 
appointed the King of the Samoyeds, a wild tribe in the Russian 
Empire. On one occasion Weber had an interview with one 
of these barbarians, who told him among other things that his 
tribe had ‘no other magistrates than a Boyar, but he lived at 
a great distance from them, and a King the Czar lately 
over them. On this occasion the Overseer acquainted us ise 
the said King of the Samoieds was a Polander, who had an 
allowance of ten rubals a month, besides eating and drinking, 
and that he constantly lived at Petersburg being at the same 
time Jester of the Court.’ On another occasion the post was 
filled by a Portuguese. Faszmann relates (I have to take this 
on trust from Flégel) that he often saw the Emperor in the 
company of a court-fool called Patriarch of Russia, or some- 
times King of Siberia. They took their meals together, and 
occasionally the Emperor would amuse himself by throwing 
him and his chair over his head so that he should turn his feet 
towards the heavens. It is interesting to find the Russian court- 
fool treated as a mock-king. 

The Russian court-fool must have survived into the nine- 
teenth century, for Tolstoy in War and Peace represents the 
Rostovs as keeping one in their house to whom Natasha speaks 
when she is bored or ill-tempered owing to the absence of her 
lover. ‘‘‘Nastosya Ivanovna, what sort of children shall I 
have?’ ’ she asked the buffoon, who was coming towards her in a 
woman’s jacket. ° ‘Why, fleas, crickets, grasshoppers’’, answered 
the buffoon’, and with that not very Tfariadne utterance we 
must take our leave of the Russian household-jester. 

It is a relief to curn from the court of Peter the Great, with 
its strange mixture of splendour and barbarism, to the soberer 
centres of civilization in Western Europe. It must not be sup- 
posed, however, that brutal jesting was confined to the East. 
Horseplay of a very crude kind was not unknown in the refined 
salons of the French capital, and we have seen that even Madame 
de Rambouillet, who was much beloved by all her dependents, 
including her buffoons, permitted practical jokes which would 
seem to us intolerable. 
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In the latter half of the seventeenth century there were signs 
that the popularity of the conventional court-jesters was begin- 
ning to wane. The memoirs of the time suggest that they 
occasionally found rivals in certain eccentric pedants, who com- 
bined a talent for repartee with a taste for abstruse learning, and 
had no objection to making laughing-stocks of themselves 
when it served their pecuniary interests. The academician Bois- 
Robert, for instance, served as a kind of buffoon to Cardinal 
Richelieu. The brothers Bautru were renowned for their folly 
and powers of repartee, the whole family being indeed a little 
absurd, and credited with having an inherited! disposition to 
folly. M. Guillaume de Bautru was a councillor of State and 
a member of the Academy, noted for his caustic tongue, his 
witty repartees and his faculty for punning. He was frequently 
beaten by the servants of noblemen whom he had annoyed by 
his sarcasm, but he seems to have taken it as all in the day’s 
work and as a good opportunity for humorous comment. 
There was no love lost between him and the court-jester 
l’Angely, and rumour had it that his brother de Nogent, who was 
also a professed wit, died of vexation because the latter claimed 
relationship with him. Ménage remarked that it is surprising 
that Bautru should have filled all Europe with his railleries and 
bons mots in spite of the fact that there was so much to be 
said against him. ‘Risum fecit, sed ridiculus fuit.’ It is perhaps 
even more surprising that Cardinal Richelieu should have valued 
the opinion and political advice of a man who made comic 
capital out of his beatings and was a jealous rival of the court- 
fool l’Angely. M. de Marigny, a noted traveller, linguist, and 
conversationalist and possibly of noble birth, belonged to the 
same circle and seems to have approximated to the same type. 
He speaks of himself and of l’Angely as fools. He sailed is 
career as a kind of buffoon to the Cardinal de Retz.' 

The amateur buffoon never seems to have flourished much 
in England, although Charles II’s favourite Thomas Killigrew 
approximated to the type. He shared the King’s exile in France, 
lived a life of scandalous debauchery in Venice, and at the 
Restoration collaborated with Davenant in the revival of the 
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drama. He gained a reputation as a wit. ‘Oldys spoke of Killi- 
grew as the King’s jester, and Pepys was told on 13 Feb. 1667-8 
that “Tom Killigrew hath a fee out of the Wardrobe for ca 
and bells under the title of the king’s jester, and may tile 
or geere anybody, the greatest person, without offence by the 
privilege of his place”. Pepys calls him ‘a merry droll, but 
a gentleman of great esteem with the King”’, and says that “he 
told us many merry stories”. The Wardrobe accounts, how- 
ever, contain no reference to Killigrew’s appointment as court- 
fool. 

The tendency to treat pedants, often by their own consent, 
as laughing-stocks for the delectation of the court was carried 
to much greater lengths in Germany than in either France or 
England. Flégel devotes over thirty pages (218 ff.) to men of 
this type who flourished in Brandenburg in the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries.* Much of his information is derived 
from Die Elisdische Felder of David Faszmann, a man who seems 
himself to have been something of a buffoon. Faszmann’s learned 
rival, Jacob Paul Freiherr von Gundling (1668-1731), was a 
professor of History patronized by Friedrich Wilhelm I, who 
invited him to attend the social evenings at which the Emperor 
and a few select friends met together to smoke and talk and 
improve their minds. These meetings, Faszmann tells us, were 
mostly serious, but the laughable crept in though very de- 
corously. There was, however, nothing decorous about the 
practical jokes which the courtiers played upon the pedant, 
whom they treated as a butt for ridicule. On one occasion an 
ass was brought to table dressed exactly like Gundling. Once, 
according to Faszmann’s own account, the two rival professors 
had a fight with a brazier full of burning coals. Gundling first 
singed Faszmann’s face, and then Faszmann threw Gundling on 
to his stomach, pulled off his breeches, and beat him so hard 
with the burning brazier that he couldn’t sit down for a month. 
After this, it is not surprising to lear that Gundling was 
dressed while alive in absurd clothes, and when dead was carried 
to the grave in a wine cask and buried with maimed rites. 

Solomon Jacob Morgenstern was a similar type of man to 
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Gundling. He studied at Leipzig, gained the degree of Master 
of Philosophy and taught history and geography at Halle. He 
wrote a book on Russian law, and dedicated it to the Empress, 
who sent him a pecuniary reward which was to be delivered 
to him at Berlin. On his journey to Berlin he passed through 
Potsdam, where he was subjected to an interrogation by ths 
watchman and an officer of the Army. These officials were 
struck by his ready wit, and thought he would serve for the 
entertainment of the King of Prussia. So Morgenstern was 
taken into the royal service, and given the official business of 
reading out the news to the King and telling him ancient and 
modern histories. He was evidently regarded as a kind of court- 
jester. In the year 1737 Morgenstern held a great open disputa- 
tion on Folly at Frankfort-on-the-Oder, and all the professors 
of the University were summoned by royal command to take 
part in the debate. An unintentionally amusing account of the 
affair has been left to us by Johann Jacob Moser, a former 
State councillor who was at that time a professor in Frankfort. 
He was a serious-minded man and not at all anxious to make 
a fool of himself in public. The summons came when he was 
at supper, and it was, he says, like a knife thrust into his 
stomach, and most ndoubicedl the beginning of the serious 
illness which attacked him shortly afterwards. He was so upset 
that he paid a visit to Morgenstern and begged and prayed to 
be let off or at least to be allowed to make a serious not a 
comic speech. In the end the poor man was excused from 
speaking, but he had to attend the debate, where the King 
clapped him on arrival and took the occasion to twit him on 
the subject of the academic life. Mother-wit in the monarch’s 
opinion was preferable to University leaming. ‘What have you 
got against Morgenstern?’ he asked. ‘If one wants a “hare” 
one must steal him from the University. Gundling was a 
learned man but he is not to be compared with Morgenstern.’ 
Moser has left a detailed description of the absurd and gaudy 
costume which Morgenstern wore on this occasion. The King 
had.made him dress in all the garments he most disliked and 
wished to bring into disrepute. His peruke was absurdly long, 
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his hat was decorated with rabbits’ skins instead of feathers, and 
in his hand he carried a fox-tail instead of a dagger. His oration 
was published in the same year (1737): Verniinftige Gedanken 
von der Narrheit, und Narren. In the course of the work he 
offers some reflection on the national varieties of foolishness, 
and his description of Teutonic Folly is not without interest: 
“The Germans’, he says, ‘seek to reform everything, and to 
exalt themselves over Miceier nations; only with this difference 
that half of them think that they have collected the best that 
is in all other nations, the other half, without paying any atten- 
tion to the matter itself, hate all indiscriminately. A German 
from Bavaria thinks that under God no one is greater than his 
own rulers. The Swabian is so attached to his father’s customs, 
that he would be ashamed to show any cleverness before his 
fortieth year, because it was a custom of his forefathers never 
to be clever before that time.’ It is worth noting that in his 
survey of Folly he pays practically no attention to the official 
court-jester. 

Besides these grotesque pedants, the more traditional types 
of merrymakers were still to be found in the German courts 
of the eighteenth century. Occasional entries concerning dwarfs 
occur in the account-books of the Elector’s court of Saxony, 
from 1700 to 1733. In the Court and State Calendars of 1736- 
1754 there are various entries concerning a certain Gottfried 
Tuchscheer, who is called at various times ‘the little Schmiedel’, 
‘Baron Sansrepos’, “Jagd Commiserius Johann Gottfried 
Graf’, ‘Baron Schmiedel , etc. The nicknames suggest that this 
“court-juggler’, as he was sometimes entitled, was also a dwarf. 
According to Flégel he was of a melancholy disposition, always 
very anxious to be honoured, and in constant rivalry with his 
fellow ‘court-juggler’ Jacob Frohlich. This latter worthy, though 
he was entitled court-juggler, did not wear the traditional 
insignia of fool; he did, however, wear specially devised comic 
costumes, and seems to have fulfilled the position of recognized 
court-jester at the electoral court. He occurs frequently in the 
accounts, is paid a regular salary, occurs in lists of court- 
secretaries and ‘lackeys of the chamber’, accompanies his master 
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on visits and hunting expeditions and appears sometimes at his 
table. His position seems to have been more independent than 
that of most court-jesters and he had a house of his own. He 
was obviously an impudent fellow. There are two amusing 
entries in the records concerning August the Strong’s visit to 
Warsaw in 1729. ‘21. memo. How Frohlich is to come away. 
In the kitchen~alash with the ladies.’ ‘2. Kitchen calash: The 
juggler Joseph Fréhlich was also to have gone on this calash, 
but did not want to, but forced himself in among the first 
4 carniages (those of the gentry!).’ In a letter written by a 
Councillor of War to Count Flemming, we hear how ‘the 
fool Joseph’ forced himself into the company of a certain Sieur 
Wiedeman when he was driving with the Prince of Neustadt, 
and was extremely insulting to him. 

When August was in Potsdam Fréhlich wanted to strike up 
an intimacy with Gundling, but the latter considered that he 
belonged to ‘a higher region of Court-life’. However, Froh- 
lich, not to be rebuffed, sat down by his side, and presented 
to him a big glass with the words: ‘Now profit, my lord 
brother, for you also are my brother, and as much a fool as 
I am.’ When Gundling died he wrote a mock letter of con- 
dolence and put on mourning. Fréhlich’s name occurs in a 
curious account of a trial which took place in 1735, in connec- 
tion with a certain Maria Elisabeth Ritzrugen, who complained 
of being accused of witchcraft because she had visited Joseph 
Fréhlich, in order to see certain magic-books, said to be in fis 
possession. It is interesting to find at so late a date traces of 
the belief that jesters and jugglers were likely to be concerned 
with magic." 

Flégel tells us (I have unfortunately not been able to verify 
his a ak that in 1774 a certain Englishman, a Dr Moore, 
was dining at the court of Mannheim when a jester entered 
the hall and began to talk very familiarly with everyone at 
table including the Princess. He came from the Tyrol and his 
manner of pronouncing German evoked much mirth. Dr Moore 
adds that as far as he knew he was the last surviving example 
of the court-fool. 
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In England this office of court-jester came to an end, as a 
significant institution, with the death of Charles I, though of 
course the fool lingered on here and there in the British Isles. 
Douce collected several instances of belated fools in Wales; 
and in Berkeley churchyard, Gloucestershire, there is a verse 
epitaph—a very poor one—written by Dean Swift for the Duke 
of Suffolk’s ‘natural’ fool who died in 1728, aged sixty-three: 


“Here lies the Earl of Suffolk’s fool, 
Men call’d him Dicky Pearce, 
His folly served to make folk laugh, 
When wit and mirth were scarce. 


Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 
What signifies to cry? 

Dickies enough cokes behind, 
To laugh at by and by.’ 


In outlying parts of the world the fool survives to the present 
day. The Emir of Katsina keeps a court-jester called Tabanjama. 
Miss Ethel Fegan, who is eal, acquainted with the royal family, 
tells me on the authority of the Emir’s chief wife that he learnt 
his trade from a friend and now has two assistants under him. 
He is an up-to-date fool, for his star eurn is a spirited rendering 
of Felix the Cat, in a fancy-dress costume bought by the Emir 
in Kano, and, when Miss Fegan wrote to me about him, he had 
been smashed up in a motor accident! In Europe, however, 
already in the eighteenth century the eanroel was rapidly 
becoming an anachronism. 

L’Angely was the last “fou en titre d’office’ at the French 
court, but the office of jester survived among the nobility and 
did not really die out until the Revolution.’ Our last glimpse 
of the French court-fool is indeed a saddening one. Canel 
quotes from the nineteenth-century scholar, Lacroix, a passage 
of what seems to be personal reminiscence: ‘Au chateau de 
Versailles. . .vivait encore, il y a peu d’années, un vieillard en 
cheveux blancs, entouré de vieux meubles, de vieux tableaux, 
de vieilles friperies et d’une multitude de reliques des modes 
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de Louis XVI, monument du réle quil avait joué sous ce 
régne: c’était le bouffon de Marie-Antoinette. Il nous montrait 
en pleurant quelques grains de café qu'il avait recus de cette 
pallies reine, 4 laquelle il dit alors: “Je regrette pour la 
premiere fois qu'une si grande reine ait la main si petite!” 
Versailles vide de ses rois, avait conservé un fou de cour, comme 
une ruine vivante de l’ancienne monarchie.’ 


So we leave the fool in tears. When the divinity that hedges 
a king was broken down the fool lost his freedom, his joke, 
and his reason for existence. Archy Armstrong showed less 
than his usual acumen when he instanced the fall of Archbishops 
and the rise of Jesters as illustrations of the changing times. The 
King, the Priest and the Fool all belong to the same régime, 
all belong essentially to a society shaped by belief in Divine 
order, human inadequacy, efficacious ritual; and there is no 
real place for any of them in a world increasingly dominated 
by ihe notions of the puritan, the scientist, and the captain of 
industry; for strange as it may seem the fool in cap and bells 
can 0 y flourish among people who have sacraments, who 
value symbols as well as tools, and cannot forever survive the 
decay of faith in divinely imposed authority, the rejection of 
all taboo and mysterious inspiration. There is no need for senti- 
mental regret. The fool’s trade was too often a brutal one. His 
history is in many respects a striking illustration of human 
callousness. Yet that is not the whole truth of the matter. 
It is not quite clear that the change of mental climate which 
was so fatal to the fool is proving in the long run altogether 
wholesome to ourselves. Something has been lost. We feel 
drawn to the fool as he weeps in the emptiness of Versailles. 
Scientific enlightenment is good, yet it would also be good to 
regain the sense of glory, which does somehow seem to be 
connected with humility, and the acceptance of limitation : 


‘Poor Dick, alas! is dead and gone, 
What signifies to cry? 

Dickies enough are left behind, 
To laugh at by and by.’ 
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Yes, but phe is to laugh at us and remind us of mortal in- 

equacy? Who is to present our humanists and dictators with 
the Cap and Bells? A good many things have been said and 
done in the last century and in our own day to attract the 
Evil Eye; perhaps a little more nonsense and self-mockery 
might have brought us better luck. 
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Chapter IX 
The Lord of Misrule 


* 


e have by no means exhausted the significance of 

the fool when we have considered him as an his- 

torical personage occupying a definite position in 
actual society. Some professions make a peculiar appeal to the 
fancy, and the fool—like the shepherd and the knight—was 
often transformed into a more or less symbolical figure, pro- 
viding theme and inspiration for a whole body of imaginative 
literature. It has been suggested, however, in an earlier chapter, 
that the worlds of fact and fancy have not always been so 
sharply differentiated as they are to-day, and that the men of 
the Middle Ages and Renaissance could as readily find freedom 
in feasts and revellings as in the pages of a book. The holiday- 
maker, therefore, is responsible no less than the poet for the 
process of idealization, a process which has already ood when 
the festival-fool appears as that jovial ring-leader and mischief- 
maker the Lord of Misrule. 

At first glance there seems very little resemblance between 
the court-jester and the clown of the traditional festivals; the 
one an eccentric servant kept permanently to be the butt or 
wit of the household, the other some honest countryman who 
on certain days of the year blackened his face, dressed up and 

ked nonsense, for no other reason except that his fathers had 
done it before him, and that in some undefined way it would 
bring good luck. Yet the two have at least this in common: 
they are both professedly fools, and their folly is regarded not 
merely as a defore but as the quality which endears them to the 
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community. Possibly these two fools, so unlike one another 
in most ways, go back to a common ancestor, the sacred or 
possessed man who is out of his normal wits only because he is 
inspired with a higher wisdom ; but, however this may be, by 
the fifteenth century hardly anything remained of the old reli- 
gious awe, save a feeling that the figure of the fool was in some 
vague way significant. And this suggests a further difference 
between the two fools. The village clown is obviously a survival, 
and his words and deeds become ever more meaningless with 
the passing years. But the institution of the court-fool is subject 
to no such progressive deterioration. On the contrary, whereas 
during the Dark Ages and the first part of the medieval period 
the fool makes but fitful appearances, by the beginning of the 
Renaissance he has become a fashion in society, and an obsession 
in literature. How did this come about? Surely it must have 
been largely due to the economic changes which took place in 
the later Middle Ages. 

The growth of towns, the increasing importance of the 
bourgeoisie, the guild movement, the spread of education, did 
not leave even the folk-festivals unchanged. When a lively 

oung clerk took the part of the traditional fool, he was not 
ikely to rest content with an unintelligent repetition of the 
actions of his predecessors; on the contrary the réle would 
afford him an admirable opportunity for dramatic experiment 
and satirical comment. He was a ‘Fool’, the elected “King of 
Fools’: very well, then, he would exercise the fool’s right of 
free speech, and he would model himself on the ways of the 
court rather than of the country village; he would in fact adopt 
the dress, assume the réle, and claim the privileges of the court- 
jester. And so the two divergent types of fool come to be 
reunited in the person of ‘the Lord of Misrule’, ‘the Abbot of 
Unreason’, ‘the Prince of Fools’, who is none other than the 
traditional mock-king and clown, who has adopted the ap- 
pearance and behaviour of the court-jester and in that guise 
exerts an influence on literature and the drama quite beyond 
the scope of his simpler brother. 

The origin of the Lord of Misrule, like that of his country 
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cousin, must be sought among the old pre-Christian customs, 
more particularly the Kalends and Saturnalia of pagan Rome. 
Lucian, in his Saturnalia, has drawn a vivid picture of the 
“Liberties of December’, that merry festival when the winter 
darkness was lightened by the restoration of the golden reign 
of Satum, and for a short while masters and slaves changed 
places, laws lost their force, and a mock-king ruled over a 
topsy-turvy world. The same freedom prevailed at the New 
Year festival of the Kalends, when people exchanged presents, 
masqueraded, played the fool and gave rein to their appetites, 
with the laudable object of ensuring prosperity and plenty for 
the next twelve months. Possibly these festival customs were 
already, in pagan times, survivals from an ancient intercalary 
pchiad inserted into the calendar to fill the gap between the 
solar and lunar years. Such a period might well be regarded 
as lying outside the usual course of events and therefore a fitting 
season for turing the world upside down, just as the usual 
method of wooing is reversed at leap-year.* 

During the first centuries of the Christian era, the Catholic 
Church waged ceaseless war upon the Kalends, which she re- 
garded as a form of devil-worship leading to inevitable damna- 
tion. But in spite of all her efforts, the old pagan rites not only 
survived as rustic amusements, they actually penetrated into the 
interior of the churches and at length gave rise to that famous 
clerical Satumalia in which mighty persons were humbled, 
sacred things profaned, laws relaxed and ethical ideals reversed, 
under the fine tship of a Patriarch, Pope, or Bishop of Fools.? 
Itis possible that this development first took place in Byzantium, 
for already in the ninth century the Council of Constantinople 
condemned the profanity of courtiers who paraded a mock 
patriarch and burlesqued the Divine mysteries; and in the 
twelfth century the patriarch Balsamon attempted to suppress 
the revels which the clergy of St Sophia indulged in at Christ- 
mas and Candlemas. 

The behaviour of the unruly Orthodox priests was paralleled 
by that of the clerical fools who at this same period began to 
appear in the Western churches. In the twelfth century Joannes 
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Belethus, who was rector of Theology at Paris, informs us that 
the priests, deacons, subdeacons and choir-children each have 
their special days of rejoicing after Christmas, and that the 
festival of the subdeacons which is held on the Circumcision 
or on Epiphany or the Octave of the Epiphany is called the 
Feast of Fools. (‘Festum hypodiaconorum, quod vocamus stul- 
torum.’) This festival flourished chiefly in the cathedral towns 
of France, though there are traces of it in other countries. It 
varied, of course, at different places and times, but the general 
character of the rejoicing is perfectly clear, for it took the form 
of a complete reversal of ordinary custom. The transformation 
began with the singing of the Magnificat at Vespers, when the 
words ‘He hath put down the mighty from their seat and hath 
exalted the humble and meek’ were repeated again and again, 
while the baculus or staff of office was delivered into the hands 
of one of the despised subdeacons who as ‘bishop or Pope or 
King of Fools’ led his fellows into the stalls of the higher clergy, 
to remain there and usurp their functions for the duration of 
the feast. This transference of authority was the signal for the 
beginning of the most astonishing revels. As soon as the higher 
clergy shed their authority the ecclesiastical ritual lost its 
sanctity. Even the Mass was burlesqued. Censing was done 
with pudding and sausages. Sometimes an ass was introduced 
into church, while the Prose of the Ass was chanted: 


*Orientis partibus 
Adventavit Asinus, 
Pulcher et fortissimus, 
Sarcinis aptissimus.’ 


On these occasions solemn Mass was punctuated with brays 
and howls, and the rubrics of the ‘office’ direct: that the cele- 
brant instead of saying Ite missa est shall bray three ames (ter 
hinhannabit) and that the people shall respond in similar fashion. 
But, as one writer puts it, if local churches tolerated the Feast, 
it was ceaselessly combated by the Church Universal and most 
of our mee of it is derived from the attempts made to 


suppress it. How difficult a task this was may be judged from 
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the fact that in 1444 the Chapter of Sens in their instructions 
for the reform of the Feast laid down the regulation that ‘not 
more than three buckets of water at most must be poured over 
the precentor stultorum at Vespers’. 

Nor were regulations necessarily obeyed. In 1438 the Feast 
was forbidden by the Pragmatic Sanction of Charles VI, but 
when in 1445 the Bishop of Troyes tried to enforce the law 
he was defied by the Chapters of several churches, who first 
consecrated a mock-archbishop with a burlesque ‘of the sacred 
mystery of pontifical consecration’ performed in the most 
public place in the town, and then produced a play in which 
Hypocrisy, Pretence and False Semblance were recognized as 
the bishop and two canons who had supported his policy. 
Sometimes it was the laity who resisted reform. In 1498 it was 
actually with the encouragement of the municipal authorities 
that the citizens of Tournai captured some vicars of Nétre- 
Dame and forcibly baptized one of them as ‘bishop’. It was 
only an old custom, they pleaded, and no one would have 
objected had not the ‘bishop’ distributed the hoods with ears 
to some who would rather have been left out and therefore 
took their revenge by stirring up the Chapter to take action. 

Nevertheless, though resistance was stout, the zeal of the 
reformers was not without effect and from the end of the 
fifteenth century onwards the Feast of Fools gradually declined, 
although some trace of it remained as late as the seventeenth 
century. In England, where it had never been very flourishing 
(except perhaps at Beverley and Lincoln), no records of it occur 
later than the fourteenth century. In our country the “boy- 
bishop’ (the mock-king of ry a of the choir-boys, which 
was a festival very similar to that of the subdeacons) seems to 
have been a more popular character than the Bishop of Fools, 
perhaps because he was younger and more amenable to dis~ 
cipline than were the representatives of the vicars and sub- 
deacons. 

There is an obvious explanation of the pagan character of the 
Feast of Fools. Since old custom lingered on among the un- 
educated, and since the vicars and subdeacons were usually of 
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humble origin, their annual rejoicing was, as Dr Chambers well 
remarks, ‘simply the ebullitionf of the natural lout beneath the 
cassock’. Yet, even so, the ‘natural lout’ had received some 
education, which was not without effect upon his revels. The 
riotous clerks did not content themselves with a meaningless 
repetition of customary actions and old formulae; the com~ 
position of satirical verse, the performance of topical plays, and 
the preaching of burlesque sermons formed an important part 
of their proceedings. Indeed, we may say that the insistence on 
the idea of folly was really a sign of increased intelligence. 
Certainly it was also a result of the peculiar relationship between 
the “fools’ and the Church they professed to serve. For the 
clerical celebrants of the Feast of Fools, however lowly in 
origin, could not enjoy their holiday with the unconscious 
naiveté of the peasant. They must have had a little more under- 
standing of the real nature of their festival customs than had 
their brothers in the fields, and they must have had at least some 
dim awareness of the profound antagonism between the riotous 
mocking spirit of the Sacurnalia, and the spirit of the Faith of 
which they were the official exponents. Consequently they 
were bound to plead that their actions were not meant seriously 
at all, that all was done in jest, that they were no more re- 
sponsible than half-witted fools for their behaviour during a 
brief and well-earned season of relaxation. A Doctor of 
Auxerre! explained that wine barrels break if their -holes 
are not occasionally opened to let in the air, and the clergy 
being ‘nothing but old wine-casks badly put together would 
certainly burst if the wine of wisdom were allowed to boil by 
continued devotion to the Divine Service’. The riotous cler 

did not celebrate the Kalends in earnest, they celebrated the 
Feast of Fools in fun, but at times no doubt they used their 
folly as a stalking-horse and under it they shot their wit. Their 
emphasis on the idea of temporary misrule and tolerated folly 
must have helped to develop the medieval idea of the Fool as 
the licensed critic of society. This development was carried a 
stage further, when the Lord of Misrule expelled from the 
churches was heartily welcomed in towns, acces and 
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universities, and the ecclesiastic Feast of Fools was succeeded 
by the secular Société Joyeuse. 

The Sociétés Joyeuses' were associations of young men who 
adapted the traditional fool’s dress of motley, eared hoods, bells 
and bauble and organized themselves into kingdoms under the 
rule of an annually elected monarch known as Prince des Sots, 
Mere-Folle, Abbé de Malgouverne, etc. with the object of cele- 
brating certain traditional customs, especially customs such as 
the Charivari which enabled them to keep up a ing com- 
mentary on the affairs of their neighbours and to cadtiee a 
taste for satire and social criticism. These societies sprang up all 
over France, and, although we get occasional spasmodic notices 
of them at an earlier date, flourished for the most part from the 
end of the fifteenth to the middle of the seventeenth century. 

We can only guess at the origin of the fool-societies, but the 
most plausible explanation is that of Petit de Julleville: “La 
Société joyeuse c’est la Féte des Fous sécularisée.’ Seculariza- 
tion, of course, led to an alteration of character. The Feast of 
Fools was an annual interruption of the ordinary routine, 
marked by a temporary suspension of law and order, and a 
temporary reversal of moral judgments. The Société Joyeuse 
was a permanent and legally recognized institution, whose 
members, in their capacity as fools, were pledged to more or 
less continuous representation of the whole of society as a 
“great stage of fools’. No doubt the clerical-fools seized their 
opportunity for criticism of those in authority, but the occa- 
sional by-product of the Feast of Fools became the whole busi- 
ness of the Société Joyeuse. 

Those who believe that the Confrérie Joyeuse was essen- 
tially a secularization of the Feast of Fools can find some support 
for their theory in the history of one of the most famous of 
the fool-societies, the Infanterie Dijonnaise or Meére-Folle of Dijon. 
The Dukes of Burgundy were, as one would expect, great 
patrons of folly. In the fifteenth century, when the Feast of 
Fools was being anathematized by the Council of Basle and 
constantly attacked by reforming French prelates, Philip of 
Burgundy authorized its celebration by the clergy of the Chapel 
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of his palace of Dijon, in a playful but legally valid charter, 
written in verse. In 1482 Bishop Jean d’Amboise, the royal 
lieutenant in Burgundy, solemnly confirmed the Feast of the 
Fools of the Chapel in a Weil charter, but expressly states 
that only genuine fools of the Chapel are to be included, a 
reservation which suggests that secular fools had already crept 
in among the clergy. After the union of France and Burgundy, 
the institution of a local parliament by Louis XI led to a great 
increase of clerks, who probably took over the celebration of 
the Feast of Fools—which in 1552 was banished from the 
Ducal Chapel, and so formed the nucleus of the Mére-Folle of 
Dijon or Infanterie Dijonnaise, an elaborately organized kingdom 
of ‘fools’, which by the middle of the sixteenth century was 
composed of hundreds of members drawn chiefly from the 
third estate, but also including noblemen and ecclesiastics. 

Meére-Folle, who was a man dressed up as a woman, had a 
real jurisdiction over the affairs of her company, and reception 
into the Infanterie was a very formal affair. The candidates 
were led into the presence of Mére-Folle and other dignitaries 
of the order, and had to reply in suitable verse to all questions 
put to them. If they came through this ordeal satisfactorily 
they were given the fool’s dress of red, green and yellow. 
Several times a year the society organized enormous triumphant 
processions, consisting of chariot-loads of fools who at various 
stopping-places recited dialogues in French or in Burgundian 
patois, while Mére-Folle brought up the rear mounted in state 
on a fine white horse or on a splendid triumphal-car. Some- 
times the pageant consisted of one huge chariot, which was 
transformed into a theatre on which sat Mére-Folle surrounded 
by actors and orchestra. 

Mére-Folle was a self-appointed guardian of public morality 
and her weapon was clever satire. The Infanterie made a point 
of celebrating the Charivari, a very ancient traditional game 
in which those who married widows, or were beaten by their 
wives, or beat their wives in the month of May, or in any 
other way offended the social code, were ‘mocked with vile 
tinklings and varied clamours’, and were sometimes (generally 
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in the person of some representative) mounted in mock state 
upon an ass with their faces tumed towards the tail. In 1529 
the Mére-Folle, for instance, resolved to punish a certain 
M. du Tillet, who had been appointed “grand-maitre des eaux et 
foréts’, and was guilty of beating his wife in the month of May, 
a crime bad enough in a native of Dijon, but intolerable in a 
mere stranger from Paris. This particular Charivari was ac- 
companied by ‘jeux’, which took the form of charming little 
verse dialogues often of considerable beauty. Here the harsh 
laughter of the medieval fool changes to melody in the pastoral 
air of the classical Renaissance. In the first ‘jeu’ the Sylvan 
Powers are invoked against their evil-minded master : 


*Silvains et semy dieux, qui, vassaux de Diane, 
Habitanz aux Cites les antres tenebreux, 

Sortez. Sortez aussi, Satyres de vos creux, 

Et venez avec nous pour rire de nostre ane. 

Le Malheur a voulu qu'il a battu sa femme, 

Encore en ce pays, en estrange maison, 

Encore devant les gens, encore en tel saison ! 

La battre au moys de May! n’est-ce pas ung difame? 
Qu’en dis-tu de cela? Dors-tu Infanterie?’ 


Emphatically no. Mére-Folle replies by calling out all her sub- 
jects to take vengeance on the offender. In the second piece 
two fools and two Dijonnais vintmers decide that the arrival 
of a fool from foreign parts is a great opportunity for the 
society, and that neither his wealth nor his high position will 
save him from chastisement. In the third piece, Mére-Folle, 
three fools and two Parisians discuss satiate du Tillet who 
comes from Paris falls under the jurisdiction of the Mére-Folle. 
The fourth and last piece is a miniature drama, enacted by 
Mére-Folle, Mercury, two vintners and the nymph Echo. We 
are told chat at an assembly of the Gods nobody but Pluto 
was prepared to defend the brutal husband, so Mercury has 
been despatched by Jupiter to decree the Procession of the Ass. 
This pronouncement is followed by a dialogue in which Echo, 
always repeating the last words of the verses spoken by Mére- 
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Folle and the vintners, invites the company to see that justice 
is done. The piece closes with pureali sich trains Chant de 
Satyres, with the refrain : 


“La femme est mise au monde afin qu'on la courtise.’ 


The Infanterie were more gallant than the fools of Lyons, 
who a year-before had organized an enormous Charivari in 
which several chariots appeared filled with ‘martyrs’ who had 
been beaten by their wives. 

The Mére-Folle, however, was not always protecting o 
pressed wives. She took a vigorous and dining ee in political 
controversy. This was a more dangerous line of conduct and 
in 1630 Louis XIII suppressed the society on account of the 
disorders it produced in the town. The Mére-Folle survived the 
edict, but only at the cost of becoming a thoroughly conven- 
tional and dull flatterer of constituted authority. By the end 
of the seventeenth century she had ceased to exist. 

Like the Infanterie Dijonnaise, the Cornards of Rouen and 
Evreux occupied themselves with satire, pageantry and drama. 
They were governed by an abbot who on festive occasions was 
driven through Rouen on a triumphal chariot, while his 
brother of Evreux was wont to ride an ass on Shrove-Tuesday 
or ‘other Bacchanalian occasions’. The lesser fools roamed 
about the streets at the Carnival season uttering satiric verses, 
and performing plays and dances. The Cormards of Rouen had 
their headquarters at “Notre-Dame de Bonnes Nouvelles’, 
where they met together to spread scandal and arrange for their 
three days’ rejoicing. Sometimes they would turn the current 
gossip of the town into comic drama. Occasionally they 
pane the ‘abbatial cross’ as a kind of prize to the citizen who 

ad done the most foolish deed of the year. They interfered 
in literary squabbles and gave their views on politics with great 
audacity. On one occasion they exhibited King Henry VII, 
the Emperor Charles V, the Pope Paul II and a fool playing 
a game of ball with the globe of the world: ‘and all four treated 
this poor world very roughly so that it had a great deal to 
suffer at their hands’. Every year the Cornards petitioned 
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Parliament in verse for ission to hold their games, and the 
response was given in the same manner: 


‘Permis vous est, souffert et toleré, 

Gros Pére Abbé, vos barons et marquis, 
Aller masqué, triomphant, phalaré, 

Les jours et nuits en triomphes exquis.’ 


The Parliament granted them not only the right to mask 
themselves, but the monopoly of the masquerade, so that those 
who wanted to take part in the Carnival had to purchase from 
them the right of dressing up. Like the Infanterie Dijonnaise 
the Comarde disappear from history in the middle of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The most famous of all the French fool-societies was the 
Parisian confrérie of the Enfants-sans-souci, who were organized 
under a Prince des Sots and a Meére-Sotte, and whose motto 
was Numerus stultorum est infinitus. The origin of the society 
is uncertain, but the first authentic allusions to it, which occur 
in the fifteenth century, suggest that it was a confraternity of 
penniless but light-hearted young Parisians addicted to music, 
comedy and a vagabond existence. Francois Villon makes a 
bequest to the Prince des Sots in his Grand Testament: 


“Item donne au Prince des Sotz 
Pour ung bon sot, Michault du Four, 
Qui a la fois dit de bons motz, 
Et chante bien: Ma doulce amour.’ 


Again, in a poem of the sixteenth century the Enfants-sans- 
souci are called upon to mourn their father, ‘Le bon Trotier’, 
who lived for a long time without gaining so much as a half- 


penny: ‘Mais seulement il voullut en son temps 
Estre nommé |'un des povres contents.’ 


Similarly, Clément Marot’s famous Ballade addressed to the 
Enfants-sans-souci advocates the ideal of a care-free pleasure- 
loving existence: “Car noble cueur ne cherche que solas.’ 
Nevertheless, in accordance with the paradoxical ways of the 
time, these careless young Bohemians formed a solid legally 
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recognized society, whose history cannot be disentangled from 
that of the Basoche; at least it seems natural to relate them 
together, since Clément Marot, who was a member of both 
societies in his youth, regards them as closely connected if not 
identical. 

The kingdom of the Basoche was an elaborately organized 
and legally recognized society of the law-clerks connected with 
the Parliament of Paris, who celebrated traditional festivals and 
acquired considerable reputation as comic actors and organizers 
of pageants. Their first recorded appearance in Ee CN 
however, is not a very happy one, for in 1442 two Basochiens 
were condemned to a few days in prison on a diet of bread and 
water, for having acted in spite of the prohibition of the Parlia- 
ment. Nevertheless, in spite of occasional disgrace they were 
much in request as public entertainers and were frequently 
summoned to act farces at court, or to devise royal entries, 
masquerades and morris dances. So great was their dramatic 
reputation that the Confréres de la Passion (an association of 
actors of religious drama) thought it worth their while to invite 
them and the Enfants-sans-souci to give combined performances 
of mysteries, farces and sotties (a dramatic entertainment known 
as pois pilés) at their theatre l’'H6pital de la Trinité." 

Like other fool-societies, the Basochiens and the Enfants- 
sans-souci were addicted to scandal and satire, but, although 
frequently in trouble, they enjoyed much liberty under fhe 
good-natured régime of Louis XII, who, provided that they 
refrained from criticizing his wife, was quite willing to allow 
them to tell home-truths about his court, and did not even raise 
objections when he himself appeared on the stage in the person 
of Avarice. This, however, was not so disinterested as it sounds, 
for Louis found the Basochiens very useful for purposes of 
political propaganda. The régime of Francis I was less favourable 
to the fools and amateur actors, for he insisted upon a strict 
dramatic censorship. After the year 1552 we hear no more of 
the dramatic activities of the Basoche. 

Several members of the Enfants-sans-souci gained for them- 
selves a considerable literary and dramatic reputation. The most 
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famous Mére-Sotte was the Pierre Gringoire,' whose history, 
like that of the fool Triboulet, has been so much distorted by 
the romantic imagination of Victor Hugo. The real Gringoire 
was not a disreputable juggler but a well-known poet, actor 
and dramatist, who was so proud of his position in the Enfants- 
sans-souci that many of his literary works were entitled Fan- 
taisies de Meére-Sotte, Menus propos de Mére-Sotte. He planned 
official festivals at Paris and produced mystery plays and spec- 
tacular shows to celebrate royal entries into the city. His 
popularity, however, began to wane when the Italian comedians 
introduced new dramatic fashions into France in the early 
years of the sixteenth century. His reputation rests chiefly on 
the various compositions he wrote in support of the anti-Papal 
policy of Louis XI, especially the famous sottie of the Prince 
des Sots, and the morality of l’Homme Obstiné. The considera- 
tion of this work must, however, be postponed until the next 
chapter. 

Jean de l’Espine de Pont-Alais dit Songecreux, who was a 
companion of Gringoire and probably at one time Prince des 
Sots, was also a many-sided man. He was renowned as an 
author and producer of plays, had some reputation as a poet 
and rhetorician, and was a most popular comic actor. Like the 
buffoons and court-jesters he was Ae hero of many anecdotes, 
and Bonaventure des Périers mentions his great reputation as 
a wag, which he illustrates with some amusing anecdotes.? 

The last Prince des Sots was Nicolas Joubert, Sieur d’ Angou- 
levent, who gained considerable notoriety as the hero of a series 
of absurd lawsuits, which for some years amused the citizens 
of Paris. His title, Sieur d’Angoulevent, was a burlesque one, 
and he held a mere phantom sovereignty in the society of the 
Enfants-sans-souci, which had by this time lost its youthful 
vigour. However when re by creditors he claimed his 
princely immunity from capture as well as his privilege of 
occupying an apartment in the Hotel de Bourgogne, although, 
as his enemies pointed out, he was unable to fulfil his official 
duty of making an annual solemn entry into Paris. After 
several years of litigation Angoulevent won his case, but it is 
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now quite impossible to disentangle the serious from the bur- 
lesque aspect of the proceedings. Angoulevent enjoyed the 
patronage of Henry IV, who gave him presents from time to 
time; and, although he was not a regular court-jester, he was 
evidently oath as a professional buffoon.* 

The legal proceedings connected with Angoulevent made it 
quite clear that the society of the Enfants-sans-souci had lost 
much of its ancient glory by the beginning of the seventeenth 
century. The wars of religion were probably fatal to them and 
indeed the spirit of the times was becoming adverse to all fool- 
societies. In 1670 the fool’s costume disappeared abruptly from 
court-festivals, and in ballet and masquerade new-fangled fools, 
dressed 4 la mode, usurped the place of the pina hen Gated 
motley figures in cap and bells. 

Fool-societies flourished in other countries besides France; 
Bartholomew Sastrow has left us a vivid description of a 
secular Feast of Fools celebrated in Germany in the sixteenth 
century : “On the banks of the Rhine it is the custom to organize 
at twelfth night a complete court—king, marshal, steward, 
cupbearer, etc. As a matter of course the court-fool is in- 
dispensable. The charges are drawn for by lot; each pays part 
of the expenses; alone the fool isexempt. In 1550 there gathered 
round our table a young baron from the Low Countries, a 
bright young fellow, with considerable experience of the world, 
also several persons of consideration a were detained at 
Spires by their law business. It fell to my lot to be king, with 
the baron for my marshal. As for the fool, chance had picked 
out our host the priest, and nature seemed really to have 
created him for the part. In my capacity of king I had a many- 
coloured hooded cloak of English linen made for him. When 
we had visitors, and, thanks to the gay baron, this happened 
frequently, our host put on his cloak and took our guests to 
task. We shook with laughter, but he himself fared very well 
by it, for his buffoonery brought him many silver and even 
gold pieces. He bought hinteal silver bells for his cap, and his 
cloak became spangled with gold and silver coins... . We gave 
our fool ample opportunity to adorn his dress. At the carnival 
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he made himself conspicuous by many pleasant quips and 
pranks; the marshal also did wonders, standing erect before his 
Majesty, and zealously attending upon him by bringing up 
the dishes, carving the viands, and cleaning the table with 
many genuflections and kissing of hands. The king paid very 
dehy for his three or four hours’ reign.’ 

The English climate must be unsuited to revellers and buf- 
foons, for although we share most of the traditional amuse- 
ments of France, nevertheless our Lords of Misrule and Abbots 
of Unreason are lacking in the spontaneity and audacious wit 
of their brethren across the Channel. Our ecclesiastical Feast 
of Fools succumbed easily to the attacks of reforming bishops, 
and the Société Joyeuse never flourished at all in our country. 
The English Lord of Misrule is not the leader of a permanent 
confraternity of merry young Bohemians pledged to con- 
tinuous criticism of contemporary society; he is either a tem- 
porary court official appointed to provide entertainment for 
the Christmas holidays, or a leader elected by young students 
at the Universities or Inns of Court to preside over their 
rejoicings at Christmas and Shrovetide. Stowe informs us that 
kings and noblemen had a ‘Lord of Misrule’ or ‘Master of 
Merry Disports’ to devise ‘“disguisings, masks and mum- 
meries’ during the Christmas season; Holinshed gives similar 
evidence and there are references to Lords of Misrule at the 
Scottish and English courts during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries.” 

A Lord of Misrule was appointed annually at the court of 
Henry VII and probably also in that of Henry VIII, and it seems 
clear that he was a descendant of the old traditional Christmas 
lord, or King of the Bean; and that the chief distinction between 
him and the Master of the Revels was that he was expected 
to devise special Christmas amusements, whereas the Master of 
the Revels was a permanent official of the Household charged 
with oversight of the practical arrangements for the entertain- 
ment of the court all the year round. In 1551 the Lord of 
Misrule was George Ferrers,3 a distinguished man of letters, 
who proposed some particularly elaborate revels to cheer the 
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young King Edward VI. The proceedings opened with the 


Lord of Misrule’s solemn entry into court as a king coming 
‘out of the moon’, accompanied by his courtiers, his fools, his 
hobby-horses, his prisoners, gibbet, stocks, and ‘other necessary 
incydents to his person’. This was followed by grotesque mas- 
querades, a race EAGicry of hobby-horses at Greenwich, and 
a state visit to London, where he was entertained by the Lord 
Mayor. On this occasion the young King himself planned the 
*device’ for the mock combat fought by the royal fool Will 
Somers. Next year Ferrers was again Lord of Misrule and 
came to court out of “vastum vacuum’, the great waste, ac- 
companied by “a divine, a philosopher, an astronomer, a poet, 
a physician, a potecarie, a master of requests, a sivilian, a disard, 
John Smyth, two gentleman ushers, besides jugglers, tomblers, 
fooles, friars, and suche other’. The Lord of Misrule’s court- 
jester, ‘John Smith’, wore a ‘vices coote’ and a ‘Dissard’s 
hoode’ and it appears that three fools beside the Lord of Misrule 
took part in a mock combat on this occasion. It is clear that 
the courtly Lord of Misrule was not a mere deviser of enter- 
tainment, but was expected to keep up the pretence of the mock 
kingdom and the reign of *Misrule’, though in a very decorous 
and innocuous manner. After the death of Edward VI, the 
Lord of Misrule makes no more appearances at the English 
court. 

The Christmas Prince flourished in the colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, where his title of Rex Regni Fabarum (King 
of the Kingdom of Beans) bears witness to his connection with 
folk-custom. At the Universities as at court the mock-king 
was a centre of dramatic activity. In 1607, for instance, durin 
the reign of one Thomas Tucker, St John’s College, Oxford, 
performed one interlude, one Latin tragedy, one comedy and 
five shows. The festivities closed with the performance of a 
Latin show of considerable ingenuity. The plot was as follows: 
The power of the Christmas Prince is tottering. A revolt 
has been started by Philosophus, who, angry at being cold- 
shouldered, has gained the support of Fortune, who also is 
angered by the Prince’s failure to enrich her shrine. The climax 
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arrives when the Prince draws back the curtain which veils 
Fortune’s shrine and finds there not an altar but a tomb. 
Terrified at this ominous sight, his councillors throw their 
emblems of office into the grave and flee, while Stultus, a fool, 
alone remains faithful and, crying that he will never leave his 
master, salutes the Prince as his companion.' 

The Christanas revels of 1607 show that the undergraduates 
of St John’s College were intelligent and enterprising young 
men, of ouigcahe dramatic and literary ability, ut they 
lacked the verve and malice of the members of the Sociétés 
Joyeuses. Our English Lords of Misrule govern a set of very 
well-behaved fools, who caper beneath the watchful eyes of 
dons and censors. Indeed, Mére-Folle, in her vigorous youth, 
would have been stifled in the air of sixteenth-century Cam- 
bridge, where, as Fuller tells us in 1646, “some sixty years since, 
in the University of Cambridge it was solemnly debated be- 
twixt the Heads to debarre young schollers of chat liberty 
allowed them in Christmas, as inconsistent with the Discipline 
of Students. But some grave Governors mentioned the good 
use thereof, because thereby, in twelve days, they more dis- 
cover the dispositions of Scholars than in twelve months 
before.’ ? 

Like the law-clerks of Paris, the members of the Inns of 
Court were accustomed to celebrate certain traditional festivals, 
particularly the Twelve Days of Christmas, during which 
period they organized themselves as a mock kingdom under 
the sovereignty of a Lord of Misrule. 

Dugdale's Origines Juridiciales3 give interesting particulars of 
the grand Christmases of the sixteenth century, drawn from 
notices in the account-books of the Temple. The officers of the 
temporary kingdom were elected some time before the begin- 
ning of the holiday season, feasting and revelry began on 
Christmas Eve, and the first important ceremony took place 
on St Stephen’s Day. At dinner, the “Constable-Marshall’ and 
the Lieutenant of the Tower arrived in resplendent costume 
and knelt down before the Lord Chancellor to be admitted 
into his service. “During this ceremony, the Tower is placed 
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beneath the fire.’ The next to make solemn entrance is the 
“Master of the Game’, who also offers his services to the Lord 
Chancellor. “This ceremony also performed, a huntsman cometh 
into the hall, with a fox and a purse-net; with a cat, both bound 
at the end of a staff; and with them nine or ten couple of hounds, 
with the blowing of hunting-hornes. And the fox and cat are 
by the hounds set upon, and killed beneath the fire.’ After 
this the Common Sergeant makes a “plausible speech’ to the 
Lord Chancellor setting out the necessity of having a Constable- 
Marshall and other officers for the Christmas season. At the 
conclusion of dinner ‘the antientest of the Masters of the Revels 
singeth a song, with assistance of others there present’. Supper 
is served that day, with great solemnity. ‘Supper ended the 
Constable-marshall presenteth himself with drums afore him, 
mounted upon a scaffold, born by four men; and goeth three 
times round about the harthe, crying out, aloud, “A Lord, a 
lord”, etc. Then he descendeth, and goeth to dance etc. And 
after he calleth his court, every one by name, one by one, in 
this manner: 

“Sir Francis Flatterer, of Fowlehurst, in the County of 
Buckingham.” 

“Sir Randle Rackabite, of Rascall Hall, in the county of 
Rake-hell. ..” 

This done, the Lord of Misrule addresseth himself to the 
Banquet; which ended with some minstralsye, mirth, and 
dancing, every man departeth to rest.’ 

On St John’s Day ‘about seaven of the clock in the moming, 
the Lord of Misrule is abroad, and if he lack any officer or 
attendant, he repaireth to their chambers, and compelleth 
them to attend in person, upon him. After service in the 
church, to breakfast with brawn, mustard and malmsey. 
After breakfast ended, his Lordship’s power is in suspense, 
until his personal presence at night; and then his power is most 
potent.’ 

At dinner ‘the King’s Sergeant, orator-like, declareth the dis- 
order of the Constable-Marshal, and of the Common Serjeant; 
which complaint is answered by the Common Serjeant; who 
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defendeth himself and the Constable-Marshall with words of 
great efficacy’. 

If any officer is absent from dinner or supper, the man who 
sits in his place is punished in his stead, but if he can escape 
“from the Lieutenant into the buttery, and bring into the hall 
a manchet upon the point of a knife, he is anita for the 
buttery-in that case is a sanctuary’, 

On the banqueting night the other Houses of Court and 
Inns of Chancery are invited to a feast, a play and a masque. 

“When the banquet is ended, then cometh into dicahallaths 
Constable-Marshall, fairly mounted on his mule; and deviseth 
some sport for the passing away of the rest of the night.’ 

Gesta Grayorum or the History of Henry the Prince of Purpoole, 
who lived and died A.D. 1594 is an account of a grand Christmas 
which was of importance in the annals of the am and of the 
court masque. It is well known and there is no need to describe 
it in ecataah: Henry Holmes, a gentleman of Norfolk, was 
chosen to be Christmas Lord of Gray’s Inn, and to preside over 
revels which were ‘rather to be iy he by witty inventions 
than chargeable : 

The parody of royal and legal institutions was carried out 
with much state and in great detail; ambassadors from the 
Temple were entertained, the Lord Mayor was visited, there 
was a magnificent water-pageant on the Thames, and finall 
a beautiful masque was performed before Queen Elizabeth, 
which is noteworthy as the first developed example of a genre 
that was afterwards to be graced by the pen of Ben Jonson 
and the pencil of Inigo Jones. 

One banqueting night has become famous, for the confusion 
and crowd were so great that most of the shows intended for 
the honour of the Templarians had to be abandoned, and the 
only sports were dancing and revelling and ‘a Comedy of 
Errors, (like to Plautus Bis Menechmus) was played by the 
players. So that night was begun and continued to the end in 
nothing but confusion and errors; whereupon, it was ever after- 
wards called the “night of Errors”’.’ 

On this occasion the Grayans certainly fulfilled their promise 
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of providing “witty inventions’ rather than mere costly show; 
for it was a noteworthy Christmas that was celebrated with the 
help of Thomas Campion and William Shakespeare. 

Brotanek! believes that the elaborate parody of the Prince 
of Purpoole undermined royal dignity and prepared the way 
for the Puritan revolution. It is difficult to take this suggestion 
seriously. The English Lord of Misrule was on the whole a 
conservative, law-abiding and somewhat stately personage. 
How conservative he was may be gauged from the startling 
survival of animal sacrifices in the Christmas revels of the 
Temple. As courtly entertainer, he was equally if not more 
successful than the King of the Basoche, and his revels play an 
important part in the poetic and dramatic history of the time. 
Like other buffoons and mock-kings he kept alive the spirit 
of improvisation, helped to keep men of letters and men of the 
world in touch with one another, and to postpone the com- 

lete triumph of the printed word over at other methods of 
iterary communication. But in the history of comedy he is 
of secondary importance, and we must cross the Channel if we 
wish to study the development of the idea of the fool. 

The stages of that development are fairly clear. Circum- 
stances, as we have seen, drove the vicars and subdeacons to 
emphasize the idea of folly as a safety-valve, a permitted form 
of relief and relaxation. The Enfants-sans-souci emphasized the 
idea of folly as a mask for the wise and an armour for the 
critic. Their ‘Misrule’ was no temporary relaxation of law and 
order, but a more subtle and permanent reversal of ordinary 
judgments. It was the wisdom of Mére-Folle to display the 
folly of the wise, and it was this intellectualization of folly 
which gave the fool his influence over literature and the drama, 
and also made the fool’s licence a very desirable privilege. 

The adoption of motley by the fool-societies is very under- 
standable. They were wearing the dress because they were 
adopting the réle and tacitly claiming the privilege of the 
licensed court-fool. The whole point of the jest depended on 
their wearing the recognized garments of imbeciles who could 
not be blamed because they were irresponsible. 
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But if the court-fool furnished the Sociétés Joyeuses with 
symbols, the Sociétés Joyeuses undoubtedly popularized and 
universalized and gave significance to the figure of the court- 
fool. The French Lord of Misrule was in fact a middleman who 
conveyed the cap and bells from the shaven heads of the half- 
rites into the creative imagination of the philosopher, the 
satirist and the comic poet. 
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* 


here were two main ways by which the fool could 


e . 


enter tive literature: he could provide a topic, 

a theme for meditation, or he could turn into a stock 
character on the stage, a stylized comic figure. Certainly in 
the first and probably also in the second case the process of 
artistic idealization was much assisted by the inventiveness of 
the Lord of Misrule and his followers. 

The activities of the fool-societies, which were discussed in 
the last chapter, have indeed a peculiar interest for those who 
concern themselves with the origin of literary genres and with 
the relationship between art i social life; the assumption of 
the rdéle of the court-jester, and the constant preoccupation with 
criticism of society under this convenient mask, led to the crea- 
tion of the Sottie, a type of comedy in which the fool provided 
both the dramatis personae and the theme. For the theme of 
the sottie is the universal sway of Mother Folly, the form of 
the sottie is the roll-call of all the different types of fool, the 
dénouement of the sottie is the reduction of il the apparently 
divergent classes of humanity to one single type: the man in 
cap and bells. This idea spread beyond the limits of drama, and 
became the inspiration of that fool-literature which flourished 
roughly speaking from the end of the fifteenth to the beginning 
of the seventeenth century. 

The history of the sottie opens one May or Midsummer Night 
in 1276 or 1277, when fairies were expected in Arras and when 


Adam de la Halle prepared for their visit by performing a 
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charming ee before the literary society of the Puy, or possibly 


before some less serious confraternity of fools.’ 

The nature of the performance has been the subject of some 
discussion, but it could hardly have been wholly the work of 
professional actors, for many well-known townsfolk appear in 
it in their own persons and the plot takes its starting-point from 
actual contemporary events. It is one of those ominous evenings 
(probably St John’s Eve) when fairies are expected, so the 
citizens of Arras have erected a leafy bower otets entertain- 
ment. The first-comer, however, is not a supernatural being at 
all, but the author himself; Maitre Adam, who is wearing a 
student’s gown and is ready to depart to the University of 
Paris. It isin vain that his friend Riquier Auri and other citizens 
try to persuade him that no good clerk ever leaves Arras, for 
neither the now-palling charms of his wife, Marie, nor the 
assumed sickness of his father, Maitre Henri, can prevent him 
from satisfying his thirst for knowledge. As a matter of fact 
the chief trouble with Maitre Henri is that he does not wish 
to give his son money, and a physician diagnoses his complaint 
as avarice, a disease from which many citizens of Arras are 
suffering. At this point a monk arrives bringing with him the 
relics of St Acaire, a sovereign remedy for all male and female 
fools, a great number of whom are recommended to his atten- 
tion. A minstrel’s son, who is suffering much from folly, prays 
St Acaire to give him plenty of pois pilés.2 A harassed father 
brings his mad son to be healed by the monk’s relics. This 
“dervé’ madman, however, shows no desire for sanity and plays 
a similar part to that of the fool in the mysteries. After a while 
the dervé departs and a change of mood comes over the com- 
pany. Expectation is in the air. The table is laid ready for the 
guests, and it is only after he has removed his holy relics to a 
safe distance that the monk is allowed to stay and watch the 
“grand merveile de féerie’. “Be quiet,’ says Riquier Auri to 
the chattering religious, ‘the time has come; already they are 
on the way.’ ‘I hear the troop of Hellequin’ cries Gillot, as the 
sound of bells gives warning of the approach of the Wild Hunt. 
Some of the company are not unnaturally terrified, but for- 
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tunately the ghostly huntsmen remain afar off, and content 
themselves with sending their ambassador, Croquesot, to woo 
for his master, King Hellequin, the wise fay Morgue, who at 
this moment arrives accompanied by her companions Arsile and 
Magloire. The ladies sit down to table, and while the repast 
is being prepared Croquesot begs them to grant a request to 
the two clerks Riquier Auri and Maitre Adam. Arsile and 
Morgue are in gracious humour, full of admiration for the 
leafy bower which has been prepared for them, but Magloire 
is unfortunately in a shocking temper, because no knife has 
been set in front of her, so instead of blessing she curses the 
two clerks, wishing that Riquier may become bald and Adam 
give up his project of studying in Paris. Under cover of this 
excitement Croquesot once more delivers the message of King 
Hellequin, and Morgue, though at first inclined to prefer the 
chivalrous but inconstant Robert Sommeillon, Prince of the 
Puy of Arras, ultimately relents in favour of ‘the greatest 
Prince in all Fairie’. As though to show that the fickleness in 
the hearts of men and fairies is only an echo of the fickleness to 
be found in the conduct of the world, a curtain falls and reveals 
the wheel of Fortune, an event which affords an opportunity 
for the fays to make some caustic comments on various cidzens 
of Arras. But by now the night is fast waning, and with the 
approach of dawn the fairies flit away to the accompaniment 
of a charming melody composed by Maitre Adam: 


“Par ici va la mignotise 

Par ici ow je vais....” 
Day breaks, and the monk, who has gone fast asleep during 
these pagan proceedings, opens his eyes, stretches himself and 
goes off to the tavern for breakfast, where after a good drink 
he falls asleep again. Maitre Adam and the rest of the company 
gather round the somnolent monk and resolve to play a trick 
on him. As soon as he wakes from his second sleep he is told 
that he has been gambling and has lost twelve sous, which he 
must pay at once unless he wants to lose the relics of St Acaire. 
The dervé or fool curns up again at this opportune moment, 
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and the monk reluctantly redeems his relics. Already the 
moming bells are ringing, the fantasies of the night have 
vanished, and the whole company repairs to church. 

The Jeu de la Feuillée occupies a unique position both in 
French drama and in the literary history of the fool. The play 
is obviously a sottie, yet it is more than a hundred years older 
than the other surviving plays of that class. It also antedates 
any notice of fool-societies, so that it would seem that either 
the history of the Confrérie Joyeuse began earlier than is usually 
supposed or else that the Feast of Fools and the traditional 
festivals were transformed in the individual imagination of 
Maitre Adam, before they were transformed by the com- 
munal imagination of the fool-societies. However that may 
be, the spirit of this charming medieval fantasy is very different 
from that of the later fool-comedies. Folly for Maitre Adam 
is neither a symbol for vice, nor a cloak for criticism, but rather 
a freeing of the imagination. There is grossness and innuendo 
in the jestings of the dervé, there is much plain speech and 
hearty tap-room laughter among the citizens of Arras, yet all 
these harsher sounds melt easily and naturally into the distant 
bells of Hellequin and the airy bickerings of the fays, and 
even at last into the morning chimes of St Nicholas. The 
imagination of Maitre Adam seizes upon one of the perennial 
functions of the fool, the power of melting the solidity of the 
world. 

After the bells of St Nicholas have died away there is silence 
in the history of the sottie for more than one hundred years, 
and when we next meet the fools they have travelled far indeed 
from the genial fairyland of Maitre Adam and are wandering 
through the all too real world of the declining Middle Ages, 
groaning bitterly at the corruption of human society and 
the vanity of human wishes. For the development of the 
idea of the fool is one of the products of that uneasy time 
of transition, when the great medieval synthesis was shat- 
tered and the new order (if order it was) had not yet been 
established. 


It is impossible to affix a date to most of the sotties, but it 
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seems that a few date from the fifteenth and the greater number 
from the sixteenth century. It is also very difficult to distinguish 
the sottie from the other types of comedy: the morality and 
the farce; but it would seem that the sottie was just a particular 
type of comic morality, in which all the actors were regarded 
as fools. Many of the sotties are most primitive in construction. 
Some of them, like some of the farces and moralities, are merely 
comic dialogues; and here it may be remarked in passing that 
the evidence does not support those scholars who so airily dis- 
miss the ‘flyting’ or ‘débat’ from the history of the drama. 
Others, like the “ducdame’ pronounced as an incantation by 
the melancholy Jaques, are merely ‘charms to call fools into 
a circle’, and may well have originated in the custom of making 
a roll-call of the ‘fools’ of the confraternities; just as the “comic 
monologue’ or “sermon joyeux’ probably originated in the 
burlesque sermons preached by court-jesters and ecclesiastical 
fools. But some of the sotties are more elaborate than this, the 
characters may be given very concrete and individual traits, 
and the revelation of Meére-Folle may be turned into the dénoue- 
ment of a little comic drama indistinguishable from farce. The 
two terms farce and sottie are indeed often applied indiscrimi- 
nately, though the entertainment, known as pois pilés, which 
consisted of morality, farce and sottie, shows that a distinction 
between them was recognized." 

The most interesting of all these pois pilés or mixed enter- 
tainments was Le Jeu du Prince des Sots, et Mére-Sotte,* which 
was produced on Shrove-Tuesday 1512 by Gringoire, the 
famous Mére-Sotte of the Enfants-sans-souci, in support of the 
anti-Papal policy of Louis XII. The morality opens with a con- 
versation between two abstract personages representing People 
of Italy and People of France, who compare their respective 
characters and fortunes. The Frenchman complains that his 
wealth is carried away into Italy, the Italian points out that the 
Frenchman is happy in his good King. The Frenchman re- 
proaches the Italian for his many treasons, the Italian replies 
with a tu quoque, ‘II n'est rien pire, par ma foy, qu’est un Francois 


ytaliqué’. A conversation of this kind can, as we know only 
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too well, go on forever, but it is interrupted in this case by the 
appearance of Obstinate Man, who represents Pope Julius II and 
begins at once to recite a ballad impenitently accusing himself 
of all the crimes. In vain People of Italy begs him to be gentler 
in order to appease People ts France; strong in the support of 
Simony and Hypocrisy he remains deaf to all reasonable appeals. 
Nor is this obduracy softened when Divine Punishment appears 
enthroned high up in the air, and rebukes all the assembled 
characters for their sins. Obstinate Man alone remains un- 
repentant to the end. 

The sottie opens with the entry of three fools, who discuss 
the political situation, while waiting for the assembly of the 
Enfants-sans-souci. Gradually the various officials arrive (each 
bearing his real name as a member of the society) and fall into 
two main groups, the Princes and the Abbots, both of which 
do homage to the Prince des Sots, who in this sottie is obviously 
meant to represent Louis XII. When the Lords, spiritual and 
temporal, have paid their respects, not without some expression 
of their hopes or fears as regards the Papacy, a humbler fool, 
Sotte Commune, desires to speak with the Prince. Her message 
is to the effect that the common people don’t care whether 
the chair of St Peter is held by a wise man or a fool, what they 
want is peace in their village. All these happenings, however, 
are merely a preliminary to the great event, the arrival of 
Mere-Sotte, the head of the Enfants-sans-souci, or rather Mére- 
Eglise, head of all the people of Christendom. The result of her 
appearance, however, is most disappointing. She enters in 
splendid ecclesiastical robes, representing Mére-Eglise, the Uni- 
versal Church, and supported on either side by Sotte Fiance 
and Sotte Occasion, but instead of introducing order and harmony 
she quarrels with her second in command and causes party 
strife between the Abbots who support her, and the Princes who 
remain loyal to the Prince des Sots. War begins, and Sotte 
Commune expresses surprise that Mother Church should treat 
her son so badly. But is this Amazon really the Catholic 
Church? As he asks the question, the Prince des Sots raises the 
lady's upper garments and displays the familiar motley under- 
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neath. ‘C’est Meére-Sotte, par ma foy’ exclaims one of the on- 
lookers. Sotte Commune sums up the position : 


*Affin que chascun le cas notte, 
Ce n’est pas mére sainte Eglise, 
Qui nous fait guerre, sans faintise. 
Ce n'est que nostre Mére-Sotte.’ 


This apparently bold satire is not really a very daring incur- 
sion into politics, for Gringoire was a good courtier and it took 
little courage to attack the Papacy at that particular moment 
in French history. 

The sottie, however, was not always a piece of submissive 
flattery disguised as satire; it sometimes contained very dan- 
gerous criticism of contemporary politics. This is well illustrated 
by the two sotties performed in Geneva in 1523 and 1524 by 
a Confrérie Joyeuse known as the Enfants de Bon-temps. The 
performances of this society had been prohibited for several 
years, owing to its violent advocacy of the party opposed to 
the House of Savoy, which had ended in the execution of one 
of its members. After the death of the Bishop John of Savoy, 
however, there seemed more prospect of peace, and the con- 
fréres produced a sottie. The tone of the piece is naturally very 
subdued. Mére-Sotte or Folie appears, wearing mourning for 
Bon- Temps who has disappeared from Geneva, and also enume- 
rating other members who are lost to the confratemity. The 
depression caused by these dismal proceedings is lightened, 
however, when a messenger arrives post-haste from Italy saying 
that Bon-Temps is still alive, and will return to Geneva, if the 
town is safe for him. Heartened by this Folie summons her 
supporters to rally round her, whereupon many fools spring 
up from among the audience, mount on to the stage by ladders 
and hasten to the side of their Mother, who sends an urgent 
invitation to Bon-Temps, and tells her children that they may 
now play their games. But it is so long since any such amuse- 
ment has been allowed them that they have no garments suit- 
able for the occasion. What are they to do? Their Mother 
Folly fumbles in her chemise, and finds there some fools’ hoods 
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which she distributes among her children. But unfortunately 
these hoods are all one-eared, so after all the fools cannot hold 
their revels, and give themselves up to a drinking bout instead. 

Next year the sottie was continued before a large audience 
of courtiers and merchants. The Duke and Duchess had been 
expected to attend but they stayed away, partly because the 
actors were reputed to be Huguenots—a suspicion which can 
hardly have been allayed by the contents of the sottie. The 
Enfants de Bon-Temps appeared on the stage with one-eared 
hoods on their heads, and dressed in black as a sign that they 
were in mourning for their father and mother, Mére-Sotte 
having died during the year, and Bon-Temps being still absent. 
While they are lamenting their orphaned condition Grand’- 
Mere-Sotte arrives on the scene and advises them to get to work, 
as pleasure is out of their reach. She leads them to the World, 
who is to give them employment, and each of the fools begins 
to practise his special trade, as Priest, Doctor, Councillor, 
Jeweller, Bonnet-maker, Dressmaker, Tailor and Cook. The 
World, however, finds fault with them all, until the Doctor 
decides that it is the employer, not the employed, who is to 
blame and that the World is obviously diseased and mad. His 
diagnosis is as follows. The World worries herself about the 
advent of the deluge, about fiery portents in the air, but she 
does not worry about the buying and selling of benefices, about 
the appointing of children to Abbacies and Bishoprics, about 
the deptararicr of war between Christians for mere trifles. If 
the World desires to be healthy she should cease worrying 
about prognostications, and she should worry about the abuses 
which are committed every day. The only answer that the 
World can make to all this is: 


“Ce sont des propos du pays 
De Luther, reprouvez si faulx.’ 


The Councillor then draws attention to the interests of him- 
self and his companions. Their attempts to pursue their trades 
have not been successful. How are they to please the World? 
Turn yourselves into liars, flatterers, ruffians, that is how to 
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please the World, that is how anyone may have ‘Bon-Temps 
chez lui’, replies the Doctor. “This Doctor’, retorts the Worll, 

‘is a fool for preaching at me instead of curing me, but I don’t 

care a fig for his sermons, I much prefer to conform to the 

desires of a fool than a preacher.’ This sentiment is very 

natural, for when the World flings back certain garments, her 

true nature becomes clear: she is wearing the cap and bells. 

The irony of the Genevan Enfants de Bon-Temps is bolder 
and more universal than that of Gringoire, but it is by no 
means unique. In many of the sotties the monotonous theme 
of Numerus stultorum est infinitus is so handled that it becomes 
the occasion for an impressively realistic and forceful presenta- 
tion of the grave social evils of the time. Not that ite sottie 
was invariably sombre. Sometimes it took the form of mere 
light-hearted banter, sometimes it was an amusing criticism of 
particular types of foolish people, such as the wastrels who set 
out to serve Luxury and Pleasure and end up by finding that 
they have all the time been serving Mother Folly who lands 
them in the castle of Poverty for their pains.’ Sometimes, 
again, the sottie was a piece of fantastic nonsense written in 
praise of that care-free life with plenty of eating and drinking 
which is outlined in the play of The Badin who dreamt that he 
was God.* But many of the sotties, so far from being mere 
outbursts of high spirits, are grim or malicious roll-calls of 
all the states of men, all subject to Folly, and all in some way 
bearing witness to the ill-health of the body politic. The figure 
of Roger Bon-temps was a typical product of the imagination of - 
the Sociétés Joyeuses; sometimes he appeared on the scenes, 
but often he was absent, he was the Good-Time coming, the 
guest who does not arrive. 

Another favourite theme of the sotties was the vanity of 
would-be reformers of the world. This idea is expressed with 
much vigour in the sottie of Innovating moderns (Gens Nouveaux) 
who devour the World and bring it from bad to Worse.3 The fools 
enter in the best of spirits, prepared to change everything and 
to inaugurate the golden age. They are loud in their own praise 


and end all their hymns of self-admiration with the refrain 
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‘Ainsi serons nous gens nouveaux’. But the experienced old 
World knows better than that: 


“Dieu! tant de gens m’ont gouverné 
Depuis l’heure que je fus né! 

En moy ne vis point d’asseurance, 
Jay esté toujours en balance; 
Encore suis-je pour ceste heure. 

Le ey traveille et labeure, 

Et est de tous costez pillé; 


Quant labeur est bien tranquillé 
Il vient ung tas de umdniice 


Qui prennent moutons et poulailles; 
Marchandise ni les marchans 

N’osent plus aller sur les champs, 

Et chascun dessus moy se fondent 

En disant : ‘* Mauldit soit le Monde!’”’ 


The moderns propose to remedy all this, but first they must 
make some money. They force the World to accompany them 
for his greater security, but they lodge him first at the sign 
of The Bad and then at the sign of The Worse. 

This sottie is a very spirited performance, and contains some 
teal touches of poetry, and genuine pity for the unfortunate. 
A recurrent note of sympathy for the poor is indeed one of the 
most attractive characteristics of the sotties. The Enfants-sans- 
souci, however, had no illusions about progress, and an attempt 
to build the world anew was always regarded by them as the 
project of fools or knaves or both. Their conservative views 
on this point are most elaborately worked out in a Sotise a 
Huit Personnaigesdf The scene opens in an orchard, where the 
World is made uneasy by the discovery that Abuse has planted 
some new fruit-trees. Abuse, however, sends World off to sleep 
and proposes to govern in his stead. He taps at each of his 
trees cial by means of a favourite stage device each tree yields 
its fruit: from the tree of Dissoluteness comes an ecclesiastic, 
from Pride a soldier, from Corruption a Lawyer, from Deception 
a merchant, from Ignorance a peasant. Finally Abuse beats on 
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differ from one another in the spirit in which they deal with 


their subject-matter: in the masque the courtier appears as a 
virtue or a divinity, in the sottie the man of the world appears 
as a fool. At a loud trumpet blast, an ugly hell full of witches 
vanishes away, leaving in its place the House of Fame, full of 
noble queens of antiquity—that is a typical climax of a masque; 
the turbulent fighting of fools brings a jerry-built new world 
tumbling about their ears—that is a typical climax of a sottie. 
One glorifies, the other burlesques, the passing moment; but 
both transform the humdrum practical life of every day, and 
refuse to take the solemn gravity of the world at its own 
valuation. 

The French fool played a part in moralities and religious 
mysteries, as well as in sotties, even on occasion going so far 
as to perform his antics during the death of Our Lord upon the 
Cross. Sometimes he has no written part at all, sometimes his 
role is inserted in a later hand, so that it would seem that his 
Fete was often played by a skilled improviser. At other times, 

owever, his speeches are written out in full, so that we are 
able to form somenotion of the kind of amusement he afforded.* 
A good example of the employment of the fool for purpose 
of comic relief is to be found in La Vie et Passion de Monseigneur 
Saint Didier Martir et Evesque de Lengres, a long rambling but 
not uninteresting mystery play composed by a canon of the 
town of Lengres, where it was acted in 1482. I shall summarize 
the plot sufficiently to make the réle of the fool understandable. 

The play begins with the entrance of a prologue, who an- 
nounces the subject, introduces a procession of all the actors 
and finally requests the recital of an Ave Maria. At this point 
in bustles the fool: 

“Veult on chanter allelya 

Ou jouer cy quelque grimace? 
Je crois que oncques on n’alya 
Tant de fols tout en une place’, 


and so he goes on, mingling requests for silence with streams 
of versified nonsense and personal remarks addressed to members 
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of the audience. The play proper begins with an announcement 
made by the citizens of Lengres that their Bishop is dead and 
that they must request the Dean and Chapter to elect a new 
one. The ecclesiastics receive the petition gladly and debate as 
to the proper mode of election, at last deciding that they will 
take “the way of the Holy Spirit’ and pray for guidance. “Ho!” 
cries the fool at this point, seashagpei in past days when the 
Holy Spirit was still Aying about, before the reign of Simony; 
but now somehow His wings have been well clipped. Are you 
there young ladies; and you Gorgias of Paris?’ and he tails off 
into nonsense. After assisting at the prayers of churchmen on 
earth and the mustering of the devil of Hell by Lucifer, we 
are transported to Heaven, where the Virgin begs God the 
Father to listen to the prayers of the good folk of Lengres, 
Who replies that He will give them as bishop the virtuous 
peasant Didier of Geneva on the principle that in Christen- 
dom the mighty are abased and the humble exalted. This Divine 
ignorance of the ways of the world tickles the Fool, who is 
apparently omnipresent : 


“Voyla doucement quaqueté 
Dieu comme II y fait précieux!’ 


If the fool is so unabashed even in the Divine Presence, it is 
not to be expected that he will hold his tongue in church when 
the Bishop of Lengres presides over the translation of the bones 
of St Didier. ‘Here is a good beginning’, he cries, as they start 
to dig up the body. ‘Our Bishop is becoming a mason. Are 
they going to build a house?’ Similarly in other mysteries 
(e.g. Saint Bernard de Menthon and Saint Christophe) the fool 
voices the mundane, unheroic point of view, and on occasion 
frankly burlesques the actions of the Saints. The fool’s part in 
Saint Didier is a very lengthy one, but the greater part of it is 
unintelligible, partly because he affects the madman so success- 
fully, partly because his ‘patter’ is full of slang, personal re- 
marks and topical allusion. Sometimes he takes a minor part 
in theaction; he mounts an ass and rides off after the messengers, 


he comes to blows with soldiers, he chaffs the infirm beggars 
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who wish to be healed by the relics of St Didier. It is note- 
worthy that he converses with the minor characters, such as 
servants, beggars, soldiers, etc., but the more exalted per- 
sonages never seem to be aware of his existence, although he 
comments freely enough on them, addressing his remarks 
directly to the audience. In real life, as we have seen, the fool 
was professedly a being apart who gossiped and meddled but 
had no real concern in the affairs of the world around him. 
Here the fool is for the most part an invisible as well as a 
detached commentator on the action. In this respect he may 
be contrasted with the fool who takes a prominent part in 
La Condemnation de Bancquet (a realistic and lively morality 
play probably acted about 1500), who also affords comic relief 
and comments freely on events; but also belongs more com- 
pletely to the action of the play, being engaged in continual 
unsuccessful attempts to attract the attention of the other 
characters and persuade them to give him a share of the feast. 
The fool in the mystery of Saint Didier occupies a more peculiar 
position. He can follow the messengers on a donkey, and yet 
he is not only invisible to the serious characters, he is not even 
contemporary with them. ‘This must have happened very long 
ago’, he remarks to the audience, with whom he is on most 
familiar terms. Indeed, one function of the fool in this play 
is to relieve tension by acting as comic mouthpiece ae the 
spectators. 

The development of the fool as a comic type was not con- 
fined to France. The influence of the sottie is discernible in Sir 
David Lindsay’s Satire of the Three Estates, a long rambling 
morality play plentifully supplied with vices, and satirizing, as 
its name suggests, the political and ecclesiastical authorities of 
contemporary Seodand, the main moral theme being diversified 
by comical and realistic interludes. In one of these interludes 
a courtier, a merchant and a clerk all try to seduce Bessy, the 
wife of an old man; but her virtue remains undefeated until 
the fool arrives on the scene and succeeds where his betters 
have failed. The influence of the sottie becomes more obvious 
at the end of the play, when Folly herself arrives, with a large 
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number of ‘fool hats’, which she hangs up for sale on a pulpit 


and then proceeds to preach a long “fool-sermon’. This mixed 
entertainment is reminiscent of the French pois-pilés but Lindsay 
is lacking in that sense of art which led the Frenchmen to define 
even these lighter genres and to keep the farce, the morality 
and the sottie distinct from one another. 

England was a less fruitful soil than Scotland for the growth 
of fool-societies and their dramatic products, for, although the 
sixteenth-century interlude has affinities with the French sottie, 
it cannot be equated with it, because the characters—with the 
possible exception of the Vice—are not technically fools. 

In Germany the Carnival plays of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries were affected by the prevailing fashionable taste for 
- motley.’ Often the actors were disguised as fools and their 
play took the form of a competition in which each candidate 
related the grossest absurdity which he had ever committed and 
the prize was awarded to the biggest fool of the company. 
These plays remind one of the actual social amusements of the 
French fools of Rouen and Evreux. In Hans Sachs, Das Narren- 
schneiden (no. 11), a man with a distended stomach consults a 
charlatan whose diagnosis is: “Why the man is full of Fools.’ 
He operates and removes large numbers of these fools in the 
shape of little devils of avarice, envy, etc., which relieves the 
patient’s pain but does not remove the swelling. So once 
again the charlatan operates and cuts out the fools’ nest. 

This piece, however, is exceptional; as a rule, the German 
Camival play bears only a superficial resemblance to the French 
sottie, for in its early crude form it was little more than a 
mummery or morris dance, and when it became more elaborate 
it developed not as a sottie but as a more realistic comedy or 
farce. Though there are few German equivalents to the French 
sottie, yet in Germany, as in France, the fool is employed as a 
stock comic type, a convenient provider of comic relief. He 
has, for instance, a particularly interesting réle in a Carnival 
play concerning Pope, Cardinal and Bishops, where various aristo- 
crats are represented as accusing one another of bad behaviour. 
The Knight complains to the Pope that the Bishop oppresses 
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his flock, but the Bishop pleads that he is forced to this by the 
powerful Princes. The Cardinal tells the King that he should 
keep the Princes in order, and the King appeals to the Emperor 
to help him in the good work of protecting the people against 
their oppressors. A Count, accused by the Emperor of robbing 
Bishops and oppressing the poor, pleads that he has numerous 
Knights who need employment, and that the peasants would 
become too rich if they were left in peace all the time. The 
Knight upholds this contention, and remarks that the lower and 
middle classes are so socially ambitious that the peasants would 
certainly get the upper hand if the Knights did not fight against 
them. At this point a fool intervenes: 


‘Iam a fool, that’s no mistake ; 

Yet I too have some remarks to make: 

I have heard tell that great lords are bent 

To win honour at tilt and at tournament, 

And lovely women and games of dice, 

And those things cost them a goodly price, 

So that lands and castles they have to pawn, 
And that is a shame to the nobly-bom; 

So when they would like their goods once more 
To win them back they raise up a war. 

This then is the end of my tale—eschew them, 
Buy nothing from them and lend nothing to them, 
(That is the fool’s advice I give) 


If you in the future at peace would live.’ 


The Knight is very angry at this candid expression of opinion, 
and suggests that the fool should be ducked, driven from court 
and lef to starve, or better still drowned. Here the fool seems. 
to be a court-jester and effective dramatic use is made of his 
traditional licence to speak unwelcome truths. All the more 
dignified characters having proved inadequate, the climax of 
the play comes when the nature and solution of the social evil 
brought about by the follies of the wise is revealed by the 
wisdom of the fool. 

In several Carnival plays, comic episodes are caused by the 
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appearance of the fool and the fool’s wife, who mock the other 


2 d engage in a dispute with one another which ends 
in the fool’s wife departing in a rage, defying her husband and 
renouncing her wifely allegiance, in a versecouplet which oc- 
curs in at least two extant plays, and suggests that this was a 
stock episode of Camival comedy.’ The fool and his wife 
remind one of the Tommy and Bessy (i.e. a man in woman’s 
clothes) of morris dances and seasonal festivals; and probably 
they are merely sophisticated versions of these popular worthies. 
Nevertheless these traditional clowns are often used in an intelli- 
gent manner and made to serve the comic purpose of the 
dramatist, fulfilling—though crudely—some of the functions 
of a chorus. In one play, for instance, the fool appears as a 
herald of the prologue and during the main action of the play 
he and his wife are chiefly engaged in mockery of the Jews, 
whose iniquity is the main theme of the drama. Sometimes 
the fools parody or criticize the actions of other characters in 
the play. One very lengthy Camival play (no. 17) consists in 
variations on the old legend of Aristotle’s discomfiture at the 
hands of a woman. The Soldan praises the philosopher's wis- 
dom, but the Soldan’s wife undertakes to turn the sage into 
a fool, which she does by winning his heart and insisting on 
having a ride on his back. This spectacle, so pleasing to feminine 
vanity, so displeasing to male dignity, prompts Geutlein the 
fool’s wife to request her husband Heinzlein to emulate the philo- 
sopher and to give her a ride on his back. He retorts that he 
will never consent to such a degradation, being wiser in that 
matter than his master. Geutlein departs with angry defiance 
on her lips and the play closes. Once more, the wise fool is 
exalted at the expense of the foolish sage. 

The fool and his wife play a somewhat similar part in the 
interesting Carnival play (no. 81) called Der Luneten Mantel. 
Luneta brings to the court of King Arthur a magic mantle 
which is to be given to the woman whom it best becomes. All 
the great ladies present are eager to try it on, but it does not 
suit them and this is because they have been unfaithful to their 


husbands. After many disastrous attempts to wear the revealing 
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arment have ended in humiliation, a herald suggests that the 
Fal) Hans Narrold, should allow the mantle to be tried on 
by his wife Giitel. The foolish lady is anxious to try the experi- 
ment, but her husband prudently forbids it: 


“Who seeks for too much honour he seldom comes to good. 
Let each man ponder in thoughtful mood, 

How to keep the honour which is his own; 

If we stick to our fool’s profession alone, 

And touch the mantle never again, 

Why then we may well in honour remain.’! 


Giitel is furious with Hans, and departs with the usual gesture 
of angry defiance. After this comic interruption the problem 
of the mantle is reconsidered. Some are now inclined to think 
that the fool was right and that domestic peace is best preserved 
by not putting the wife to too severe a test. At length, how- 
ever, the Queen of Spain, conscious of her innocence, tries it 
on and shows that it suits her beautifully, chus proving her 
chastity and loyalty although she is the youngest queen married 
to the oldest husband in the company. This use of the fool and 
his wife to provide variety, contrast and parody in a more or 
less sentimental and serious action is very similar to the use 
made by Medwall of his servants A. and B. to provide a comic 
underplot for his interlude Fulgens and Lucres, an early proto- 
type of the romantic comedies of Lyly and Shakespeare. 

Germany’s most important contribution to fool-literature 
was not dramatic at all, but consisted in an immensely long 
verse satire in which all the vices of the time were rebuked and 
treated as an illustration of the universal sway of Folly.” 
Sebastian Brant’s Narrenschiff, which was riablished in 1494, 
was immensely popular and was quickly translated and imitated 
in other languages. Our Barclay, for instance, produced an 
English Ship of Fools in which very great liberties are taken with 
the Sciginal It is difficult to account for the popularity of the 
Narrenschiff. Brant and his imitators petite ic their subject 
wholly as moralists, and there is nothing comic about their fool, 
for he is simply the Wicked Man, who is stupid and short- 
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sighted enough to be blind to his own eternal interests. The 


vast collection of platitudinous sermons was, however, made 
more palatable to the public by being set in an attractive frame- 
work. The idea of a shipload of fools setting sail for the port 
of Narragonia appealed to the imagination, and the accom- 
panying woodcuts supplied all the variety, humour and sly 
malice that was lacking in the letterpress. These spirited illustra- 
tions give pictorial embodiment to the prevailing mood of 
restless mockery which finds cynical expression in the works 
of men like Frangois Villon, Skelton and Dunbar. The omni- 
presence of the man in cap and bells was indeed partly accounted 
for by the mental uneasiness of a time of transition which made 
men view the world as a stage of fools and the scene of the 
Danse Macabre. 

The greater part of fool-literature, other than the sotties, 
makes dull enough reading to-day; but this at least may be 
said in its favour that it provided Desiderius Erasmus with a 
literary convention quite admirably suited for the expression 
of his versatile and subtle mind. 

The Praise of Folly was written in 1509 during a visit of its 
author to Sir Thomas More and was published in France in 
1511. Erasmus himself spoke slightingly of it, as being a mere 
trifle, but this was affectation, for he knew quite well that his 
indictment of society was no mere frivolity, but the fruit of 
many anxious meditations and prolonged discussions between 
himself and his like-minded friends, More and Colet, concerning 
the prevalent social evils brought about by the depredations of 
unscrupulous money-loving princes and the alarming alliance 
between greed and superstition which was threatening the 
structure of the Catholic Church. If The Praise of Folly is 
comic, it is comic in the Meredithian sense: it is a most serious 
attempt to check the extravagancies of the anti-social by means 
of thoughtful laughter. But to understand Erasmus’s method 
of procedure it is necessary to probe a little further than we 
have done so far into the contemporary conceptions of Folly. 

The first thing to be remembered is that the words ‘fool’ 
and ‘knave’ were constantly coupled together, but not always 
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in quite the same way; for sometimes they were treated as 
synonyms, sometimes emphasis was laid on the distinction be- 
tween them. To religious moralists such as Brant and Barclay, 
_ a knave was simply a fool regarded ‘sub specie eternitatis’, 
for he was neglecting his true, ultimate self-interest, and what 
could be more ridiculous than that? In view of Hell and 
Heaven, the worldly man is penny wise and pound foolish 
as the saying goes. The writers of the sotties often adopted the 
same point of view and delighted to display the insignia of 
foolish knavery under various dignified, official uniforms. The 
fool was therefore the actually worthless character that lurked 
beneath the veneer of wealth, learning, and respectability. On 
the other hand: the fool-societies were founded on the idea of 
the court-jester as the ‘sage-fool’ who could see and speak the 
truth with impunity. From this point of view, the Pol was 
the truth-teller whose real insight was thinly disguised as a form 
of insanity. There is a sottie, for instance, in which Mother 
Folly is entitled ‘La Reformeresse’' and is depicted as a severely 
moral critic of society. Whichever way up you turned the fool, 
he could be made an instrument for that reversal of convention 
which was the delight of the Enfants-sans-souci and other 
merry-companions of that type. Nothing could have been 
more congenial to the volatile mind of that great humanist 

these variations of meaning, these ambiguities of defini- 
tion, these possibilities of reversal and counter-reversal of ac- 
cepted judgments, which enabled him to turn his Praise of Folly 
into a variegated picture of the life of his time and a masterpiece 
of subtle irony. 

The dramatic vividness of Erasmus’s imagination is illustrated 
at the start by Folly’s opening words, which at once make us 
aware of the senza stir of excited attention, the hearty clapping 
and laughter, the brightening faces which greet her arrival into 
the expectant aes It is a good beginning, and Folly takes 
advantage of her favourable reception to drive home her main 
point, which is, that although she may have no altars or temples, 
she is nevertheless the most universally worshipped and beloved 
and obeyed of all the deities who bear sway over human affairs. 
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And, moreover, her popularity is justified, for she confers 
innumerable benefits, including life itself; upon the human 
race: “For since according to the definition of the Stoicks, 
Wisdom is nothing else than to be govern’d by reason; on the 
contrary Folly, to Be given up to the will of our Passions; that 
the life of man might not be altogether disconsolate and hard 
to away with, of how much more Passion than Reason has 
Jupiter compos’d us?’ For it is the passionate, unreasonable side 
of us that makes pleasure possible, that gives the enthusiasm 
and fervour which make people willing to take pains in 
pursuit of ideals of which even the graver sort approve ; above 
all ic makes men and women ready to enter into Wedlock, so 
that it is very ungrateful of the wiseacres of the world to 
depreciate the very Deity that brought them into existence. 
‘For out of that little, odd, ridiculous May-game came the 
supercilious Philosophers, in whose room have succeeded a 
kind of people the world calls Monks, Cardinals, Priests, and 
the most holy Popes.’ And so half-seriously, half- i 

Erasmus defends the creative vital instincts of humanity against 
the encroachment of the analytic reason ; and as a true humanist 
insinuates that the natural worldly life of married people is 
preferable to the life of celibates seeking a too-rarefied perfec- 
tion. From this point of view folly is really the sane, normal 
life according to Nature. For after all man is the only animal 
who troubles his peace of mind by the inventions of tiresome 
arts and sciences; it was the insatiable curiosity of humanity 
which sullied ‘the purity of the golden age’; and even now 
“amongst these Sciences those only are in esteem that come 
nearest to common sense, that is to say Folly’. But Folly is 
not only beneficial because she urges men to obey their vital 
creative instincts, she is beneficial because she fosters the pleasing 
illusions which make life possible. What would be our incen- 
tive to work, nay what our incentive to live, if we had no 
self-love? How could we enjoy love or friendship, how live in 
society at all, if we were not foolishly blind to the defects of 
others? “Yet why this? will some one say. Have patience, and 
I'll shew ye what I drive at. If any one seeing a Player acting 
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his Part on a Stage, should go about to strip him of his disguise, 
and shew him to the people in his true Native Form, would he 
not, think ye, not onely spoil the design of the Play, but deserve 
himself to be pelted off with stones as a Phantastical Fool, and 
one out of his wits?. Hand what is all this Life but a kind of 
Comedy, } ywherein men walk up and down in one another's 
Disguises, and Act their respective Parts, till the property-man 
bringsem back to the Tyring House ?And yet he often orders 
a different Dress, and makes him that came but just now off in | 
the Robes of a King, put on the Raggs of a Beggar. Thusare all 

things represented: by Counterfeit, and yet without this there 
were no living.’ Here Folly strikes a sombre note, and seems 
to bid us join in the Bapse Macabre and celebrate the essential 
vanity of human existence. But it is no mere cynicism; for 
as soon as we have been taught that ‘as nothing is more foolish 
than preposterous Wisdom, so nothing is more unadvised than 
a froward unreasonable Prudence’, we are given the further 
lesson that the wisdom of the Stoics is not only inexpedient, 
it is morally unattractive. Seneca sets up as his ideal ‘not so 
much as a Man, but rather a new kind of God, that was never 
yet, nor ever like to be. Nay, to speak plainer, he sets up a 
stony Semblance of a Man, void of all Sense and common 
feeling of Humanity. And much good to them with this Wise 
Man of theirs; let them enjoy him to themselves, love him 
without Competitors, and live with him in Plato's Common- 
wealth, the Countrey of Ideas, or Tantalus’s Orchards. For 
who would not shun and startle at such a man, as at some 
unnatural accident or Spirit? A man dead to all sense of Nature 
and common affections, and no more mov'd with Love or Pity 
than if he were a Flint or Rock; whose censure nothing escapes; 
that commits no errors himself, but has a Lynx’s eyes upon 
others; measures every thing by an exact Line, and forgives 
nothing; pleases himself with himself onely;...Nay, who had 
not rather have one of the middle sort of Fools, who, being a 
Fool himself, may the better know how to command or obey 
Fools; and who though he please his like, ‘tis yet the greater 
number; one that is kind to his Wife, merry among his Friends, 
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a Boon Companion, and easie to be liv’d with; and lastly one 
that thinks nothing of Humanity should be a stranger to him? 
But I am weary of this Wise Man and therefore I'll proceed to 
some other advantages.’ 

So far, although the wit of Erasmus is slippery as an eel, 
we are on the whole conscious of an undercurrent of approval 
as Folly lauds herself as wiser than the sage. But after a while 
there is a change of tone and even the goddess herself seems 
ashamed of some of her devotees, when she makes the usual 
roll-call of social types, and uncovers the absurdity of warlike 
Popes, worldly monks, crabbed scholars, predatory noblemen, 
rulers careless of the commonweal. Certainly at this point it 
is ‘La Reformeresse’ who preaches, and her tongue becomes so 
sharp that she is obliged to pull up lest she should go too far 
and begin to speak out of character. ‘But it is not my business 
to sift too narrowly the lives of Prelates and Priests, for fear 
I seem to have intended rather a Satyr than an Oration, and 
be thought to tax good Princes while I praise the bad. And 
therefore, what I slightly taught before, has been to no other 
end, but that it might appear that there’s no man can live 
pleasant unless he be initiated to my Rites, and have me pro- 
pitious to him.’ 

And so, executing a final volte-face, Folly abandons the direct 
onslaught on vice, and returns to her original and subtler method 
of the reversal of values. Once more Folly praises herself as 
the true Wisdom, but in so doing she lifts the argument on to 
a higher plane. For cannot she find support in the Bible itself 
for Res self-praise ? 

“Nor can I give ye any reason why it should seem so strange, 
when Saint Paul imputes a kind of folly even to God himself... . 
Christ speaking to the Father sayes openly, “Thou knowest my 
foolishnesse”’. Nor is it without ground that fools are so 
acceptable to God. The reason perhaps may be this, that as 
Princes carry a suspicious eye upon those that are over-wise, 
and consequently hate ’em. ..and on the contrary are delighted 
in those blunter and unlaboured wits; in like manner Christ ever 
abhors and condemns those wise men, and such as put con- 
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fidence in their own wisdome. And this Paul makes clearly 
out when he said. . . “It pleased God by foolishness to save the 
world”, as well knowing it had been impossible to have re- 
form’d it by wisdome....And what does all this drive at, but 
that all mankind are fools—nay, even the very best?’ 

But Folly goes further than this. Not only are the ‘foolish’, 
the simple-minded, easier to save, the state of salvation is itself 
a kind of divine madness: in this world a wild recklessness 
about earthly goods, in the next world an ecstasy which renders 
the whole soul ‘beside herself’ and swallowed up in love of 
the Divine. ‘But not to run too far in that which is infinite, 
to speak briefly, all Christian Religion seems to have a kind 
of allyance with folly, and in no respect to have any accord 
with wisdom.’ 

These words of Erasmus suggest an important feature of 
fool-literature—its essentially ‘Christian’ quality, of which The 
Praise of Folly is a case in point. Erasmus is usually regarded 
as a revolutionary humanist of dubious prthiod by, Yet 
Erasmus might equally well be regarded as the last great 
representative of medievalism. He was a cosmopolitan scholar 
regarding Latin as the natural vehicle for his thoughts, his 
country was Europe, his learning was dedicated to the preserva- 
tion of the Catholic Church, whose cause was to him the cause 
of civilization. ‘Erasmus’, complained a Spanish writer twenty 
years after the publication of The Praise ap Folly, ‘is destroying 
the whole church with his quips and jokes.’ Yet if Erasmus was 
acting as a jester he was acting as the jester of a Shakespearian 
tragedy, he was endeavouring to preserve the sanity of a mad 
and crumbling world. The fool was a figure who belonged to 
the fabric of medieval society, the popularity of the fool as a 
vehicle for comedy and satire was a symptom that ominous 
cracks were appearing in the building. Erasmus’s later letters 
are full of references to himself as the impotent spectator of a 
tragic conflict which he knew must end in catastrophe. 

Although the Feast of Fools originated in the Saturnalia and 
the Kalends, and was a recrudescence of paganism; although 
the macabre and satirical character of fool-literature was an 
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expression of an age of transition; it was also profoundly in 
keeping with the spirit of medievalism or even of Christianity 
itself. Nothing could be more sharply contrasted than the fool 
of the sottie, and the aspiring tragic hero of Marlowe, or the 
self-satisfied courtier of Spenser. Nothing could be more in- 
compatible than the respective tempers of Erasmus in his Praise 
of Folly, and Bacon in his Advancement of Learning. To the child 
of the Renaissance man wasessentially great, and nothing except 
his own inertia need hinder steady progress in scientific know- 
ledge and complete attainment hs earthly happiness. To the 
medieval thinker, man was essentially vain, and it was only 
when he knew himself for the tool that he was, that he could 
become the lowly recipient of Divine Wisdom. Erasmus stood 
between two worlds and saw his vision of Folly. He was on 
the losing side. Now, in our turn, we begin to feel heretical 
misgivings as we listen to the ‘high astounding terms’ of our 
scientific humanists, who for all their enlightenment cannot 
show us how to provide all workers with work to do, or 
comforts to enjoy, or an adequate motive for living peaceably 
together in a stable social See “And thus the whirligig of 
time brings in his revenges.” 
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* 


f the plays of Shakespeare are left out of account, it will be 

found that the court-fool does not play so prominent a 

part in Elizabethan drama as might have been expected. 
Of the University wits, Greene is the only one to show interest 
in his comic possibilities. In Friar Bacon and Friar Bungay Ralph 
Simnel, the well-loved fool of King Henry III we constant 
companion of Prince Edward, is given a comparatively large 
part in the plot, but it is the Friar’s servant Miles who is the 
real clown or Vice and is carried off in the conventional manner 
on the devil’s back. The fools in James IV of Scotland are of 
greater, technical interest than Ralph Simnel: like Fancy and 
Folly jn Skelton’s Magnificence, they are paired off and con- 
trasted, Nano being an intelligent and loyal-hearted dwarf, 
Slipper\an evil-minded fool, who serves the wicked magician 
Ateukin, atd.is finally carried away ignominiously by ‘antics’, 
making absurd grimaces as he goes. Nano, on the other hand, 
who is as wise and witty in mind as he is small in body, remains 
a loyal servant to the wronged Queen of Scotland, and the 
relationship between them is a very tender and touching one. 
The final scene of reconciliation between the chief characters 
of the play is concluded by Nano, who offers, as a last piece of 
good advice, that they should all go away and eat a good dinner. 
Both Nano and Slipper are sons of Bohun, a cynical Scot who 
lives in a tomb and is represented as the real author of the play, 
which he presents to King Oberon as a demonstration and 
proof of che hateful nature of the world. The fools, there- 
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fore, are partly within and partly outside the action of the 
rama. 

Court-fools seem to have been fairly popular on the stage 
between 1598 and 1605, a fact which was probably due to the 
fact that Robert Armin, who was interested in fool-literature, 
was at that time becoming a successful comic actor. They do 
not, however, play a very effective part. Marston’s Passarello 
is quite ree capable of sustaining a conversation with the 
Malcontent and of supporting the latter’s critical view of the 
life around him, but any other interlocutor would have done 
equally well, and no dramatic use is made of the fact that he 
is a fool. The fools youn Volpone, Nano, Androgyno and 
Castrone, are peculiarly odious grotesques whose only MiB 
in the play is to emphasize the luxury and selfishness of the Fox, 
and to perform an occasional jig, presumably to gratify the 
groundlings. In The Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissell by 
Dekker, Chettle and Haughton, however, we have a fool of 
very different type, who deserves closer examination. 

We first meet Babulo as the garrulous servant of Janiculo and 
Grissell his daughter, humble-minded peaceful peasant folk who 
earn an honest living by basket-making. It seems odd that 
working people should keep a jester, yet even when still in 
Janiculo’s service Babulo was dressed in ‘a motley jerkin’, and 
his rustic masters constantly addressed him as ‘fool’. He is 
‘a pleasant fellow’, and takes the fancy of the Marquis, who 
is not even vexed by the reminder that it was Babulo who struck 
him when he had attempted to take liberties with Grissell, but 
on the contrary decrees that the fool should accompany him 
and his future bride to court. Unlike Shakespeare's Touch- 
stone, Babulo soon wearies of high society and welcomes banish- 
ment: “I am glad; it shall loose me of a charge here. As long 
as we have good clothes on our backs, ’tis no matter for our 
honesty; we'll live anywhere, and keep court in any cover.... 
Great was the wisdom of that tailor that stitched me in motley, 
for he’s a fool that leaves basket-making to turn courtier. I see 
my destiny dogs me: at first I was a fool, for I was born an 
innocent; then I was a traveller, and then a basket-maker and 
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fool again, the one I am sworn to, but the fool I bestow upon 
the world, for, stultcorum plena sunt omnia adieu, adieu.’ One 
of the most charming scenes in fool-literature is the scene in 
which Babulo meets Grissell and her children coming away 
disgraced and in rags from her husband’s palace, and, taking 
one child from her, leads her home to her father: 


‘Enter Babulo, with a bundle of Osiers in one arm, and a child 
in the other; Grissell after him with another child. 


Bas. Hush, hush, hush, hush! and I dance mine own child, 
and I dance mine own child. ha, ha! whoof old master! 
so ho, ho! look here. And I dance mine own child, etc. Here’s 
sixpence a week, and sixpence a week, eight groats, soap and 
candles. I met her in an osier grove, crying hush, hush, hush, 
hush! I thought it had been some beggar woman, because of 
her pitcher, for you know they bear such household stuff to 
put drink and porridge fagethen And I dance mine own 
child, etc.’ 

He tries to distract the attention of the father Janiculo and 
the brother Laureo from their misfortunes by rousing their 
interest in the little baby twins: 

‘Bas. A fig for care! Old master but now old grandsire, 
take this little Pope Innocent: We'll give over basket-making 
and turn nurses. She has uncled Laureo. It’s no matter, you 
shall go make a fire. Grandsire, you shall dandle them. Grissell 
shall go make pap, and I'll lick the skillet; but first Pll fetch a 
cradle. It’s a sign ’tis not a dear year when they come by two 
at once. Here's a couple, quoth jackdaw. Art thou there? 
Sing, Grandsire.’ 

Babulo is always set in contrast to Grissell’s brother Laureo, 
a poor scholar, whose attempts at learning have only made 
him discontented with his station in life, and whose grudge 
against the world is not lessened by the Marquis’s ill usage of 
himself and his relations. Babulo tries good-naturedly to cheer 
him up and instil a little commonsense into him: 

‘Bas. Come, I have left my work to see what matters you 
mumble to your self. Faith, Laureo, I would you could leave 
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this Latin, and fall to make baskets. You think ‘tis enough if 
at dinner you tell us a tale of pigmies, and then munch up our 
victuals; but that fits not us; or Pe history of the well, Helicon; 
and then drink up our beer: we cannot live upon it. 
Laurzo. A scholar doth disdain to spend his spirits, 
Upon such base employments as hand-labours. 


Bas. Then you should disdain to eat us out of house and 
home: you stand all day peeping into an ambry there, and 
talk of monsters, and miracles, and countries to no purpose. 
Before I fell to my trade I was a traveller and found more in 
one year, than you can by your poets and paltries in ten years.’ 

Babulo’s attitude to life is summed up in his answer to Furio, 
the servant sent by the Marquis to summon his poor relations 
back to court: 

“Bas. Good Furio, vanish; we have no appetite, tell your 
master. Clowns are not for the court; we'll keep court our- 
selves; for what do courtiers do, but we do the like: You eat 
good cheer, and we eat good bread and cheese; you drink 
wine, and we strong beer; at night you are as hungry slaves 
as you were at noon—why, so are we; you go to bed, you can 
but sleep—why, and so do we; in the morning you rise about 
eleven of the clock. Why, there we are your betters, for we 
are going before you, you wear silks and we sheepskins. 
Innocence bears it away in the world to come.’ 

Babulo is essentially an embodiment of the light-hearted 
simplicity which bubbles up in that famous lyric, which gives 
the key-note of the play: 


‘Art thou poor, yet hast thou golden slumbers ? 
O sweet content.’ 


Court-fools appear in Middleton’s No wit no help like a 
Womans and The Spanish Gypsy, and there are two or three of 
them in the plays of Beaumont and Fletcher, mostly in plays 
written some time between the years 1619-1624. This recru~ 
descence of the dramatic court-jester may possibly be due to 
the gow fame of the royal jester Archy Armstrong, who 


gained much notoriety during the negotiations connected with 
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the Spanish match. However that may be, there is nothing 
particularly noteworthy about Beaumont and Fletcher’s treat- 
ment of the jesters. In A Wife for a month we see the knavish 
fool Tony bustling about at a masque letting in the city wives 
and keeping out their anxious husbands. The jester Geta has 
the best part in The Prophetess, but that means very little, for 
the play is an intlechly absurd melodrama. In The Double 
Marriage, Villio, ‘a court Fool’, is an inseparable companion 
of Castruccio the ‘Parasite’, whose every statement he in- 
variably contradicts, for their points of view are opposed: 
Castruccio thinking that royalty is the summit of human happi- 
ness, the fool knowing very well it is nothing of the kind. 
Most of the fools in these plays make cynical remarks about 
court life; in fact they do and say the usual things and contribute 
nothing to the significance of the plays in which they appear. 

After the Restoration there was some attempt to reintroduce 
the fool in cap and bells. In 1662 the prologue to the traged 
Thorney Abbey or the London Maid was delivered by a foal, 
who remarked: ‘The poet’s a fool who made the tragedy to 
tell a story of a king and a court and leave a fool out on't, 
when in Pacy’s and Sommers and Patches and Archies times, 
my venerable predecessors, a fool was always the principal 
verb.’ Shadwell’s comedy, The Woman-Captain, opens with 
a scene in which Sir Humphrey Scattergood is dismissing all 
his old-fashioned retainers and is obdurate when his fool pleads 
to be allowed to stay. ‘I'll keep no fool,’ he says, ‘’tis out of 
fashion... .T'll have none, ’tis exploded even upon the stage.’ 

It is worth noticing that the pelatel fool in Thorney Abbey 
looks back, not to his theatrical predecessors, but to official 
court-jesters who had been prominent in social life; and he 
criticizes the poet, not for leaving out a traditional type of 
stage-clown, but for omitting a character who was essential to 
the complete and realistic treatment of his theme. The distinc- 
tion is, I think, important, and it suggests a possible reason for 
the disappointing part played by court-fools in Elizabethan 
drama. 

In a few French mysteries and German Carnival plays the 
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fool is not one of the characters in the plot but a conventional 
figure, who serves as a convenient piece of theatrical mechanism. 
He is a licensed critic of the action, a link between the stage and 
the auditorium. In this respect the réle of the fool resembles 
that of the Greek chorus, but unfortunately the full possibilities 
of the part were never realized, mainly I think because the 
religious impulse was comparatively weak and the humanist 
attitude predominant when the drama was at its zenith. Art 
needs conventions, formulae, accepted traditions of shapeliness, 
and these it must derive either from a social or religious ritual 
or from ‘the practice of the ancients’. From the detached but 
critical fool of the French mysteries, or from the French sottie 
with its central moment of disclosure and reversal, a most 
interesting dramatic formula might have been developed had 
not the men of dramatic genius contrasted the crudities of 
medieval drama with the intelligent beauty of Greek tragedy ; 
and so naturally never thought of taking the former seriously 
at all. And not only the classical learning but also the ethical 
ideals of the time were such as to prevent people from taking 
medieval drama seriously. The fool attained his greatest literary 
rr eke in the early Renaissance; nevertheless he was essen- 
ially a medieval figure, and belonged to an age when each 
man was, theoretically at least, a member of a sharply defined 
class; and when all worldly distinctions, theoretically at least, 
were regarded as unreal and transitory. But the traditional 
figure of the sage-fool reversing the judgments of the world 
could not indefinitely provoke the laughter of audiences who 
tended more and more to regard man as the measure of all 
things, and self-expression rather than fulfilment of vocation 
as the proper aim for the individual. 

The Elizabethan dramatist was often a lawless, uncontrolled 
creature, passionately interested in the variegated spectacle of 
human life and naturally sympathetic to the humanistic ten- 
dency to dethrone the Deity in favour of the rebellious indi- 
vidual claiming a right to pursue his own self-fulfilment 
unhindered by religious scruples or human sympathies. To 
such an one the fool could be valuable as a highly coloured, 
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fantastic, extravagant member of contemporary society, but he 
could not retain his significance as a fixed social type with a 
recognized vocation to bear perpetual witness to the vanity 
of all human pretensions. So the Elizabethan dramatists made 
little of the fool. But in this, as in so many other matters, 
Shakespeare escapes from our rash generalizations. 


In As You Like It the fool’s name indicates his dramatic 
role: he serves as a touchstone or test of the quality of men and 
manners, and so helps to poise an otherwise somewhat kaleido- 
scopic play. For here, as elsewhere, Shakespeare expresses a 
complex point of view, making the most of the comic as well 
as of the romantic possibilities of his theme, and even at times 
burlesquing the pastoral convention in which his play is written. 
In such a play as this, where so much depends on a skilful use 
of allusion, contrast, and a variety produced by constant shift 
of focus, the rdle of the court-jester can be tumed to very 
useful account. As privileged truth-teller, he can both serve 
as a mouthpiece for his author’s criticism of prevailing literary 
fashions, and also by an occasional tartness preserve the play 
from the insipidity which so often mars pastoral literature. As 
an onlooker by profession he can supply us with that punctum 
indifferens, or point of rest, which, as Coventry Patmore has 
well remarked, is particularly necessary for the enjoyment of a 
complicated work of art. 

The plan of As You Like It is indeed unexpectedly subtle. 
Touchstone is, as it were, the authorized commentator, but he 
has a rival in the person of that self-constituted critic of society, 
the melancholy Jaques. It is as though, the curtain which veils 
Arcadia having been drawn aside, two of the inhabitants sepa- 
rate themselves from the rest, and step forward to the front of 
the stage offering themselves as guides to the spectators in the 
auditorium. Both of them are equally ready to act as show- 
men, but in every other respect they are sharply contrasted : 
the one a sophisticated traveller, professedly intellectual, melan- 
choly and dressed in black, the other a natural court-jester, 
professionally mad, merry and dressed in motley. This contrast 
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of colour is not unimportant in a play which derives much of 
its charm from its picturesque qualities, and has many affinities 
with masque and ballet. But the contrast of outward appear- 
ances corresponds to a contrast of critical attitudes, which is 
still more significant. In spite of his varied experiences, Jaques 
is a superficial critic of life, because his apparent curiosity as to 
the doings of other people is really only an intense interest in 
his own reactions. He is essentially a poseur. Touchstone, on 
the other hand, exposes affectation; but he is capable of sympathy 
as well as of criticism, and his judgments are really impart 
because his mental peculiarities svi degraded social position 
prevent him from having any private axe to grind. So, although 
Jaques and Touchstone Gad side by side as showmen, their 
points of view are not equally valid; and it is the fool, not the 
cynic, who is the touchstone of the play. But although, like 
the shepherd whom he twits, ‘such an one is a eae philo- 
sopher’, he is not to be taken over-sadly; for, after all, he jests 
in an evanescent world of romantic freedom where the only 
touchstones are beauty and delight. For all his protests the 
fool is at home in Arden, as he was long ago in the fairy- 
haunted town of Arras, and it is only the over-clever, intro- 
verted victim of ennui who excludes himself from the jovial 
harmony and hymeneal mirth “when earthly things made even, 
atone together’. 

The use made of the fool in the play is a striking illustration 
of Shakespeare’s successful craftsmanship. Ben Jonson’s verdict 
that “Shakespeare wanted arte’ becomes amusing when we 
compare the subtly conceived rdle of Touchstone with the 
repulsive clowns of Volpone, who may well be life-like por- 
traits of the more unpleasant inmates of an Italian palace, but 
contribute practically nothing to the meaning of the comedy. 
In fact, although Shakespeare's fecundity was too great to allow 
him to be over-meticulous, he excelled his fellow-playwrights 
not only as a poet and student of human nature, but also as a 
thinker and as an artist. He was the only dramatist of the time 
to make use of the technical peculiarities of the dramatic tradi- 
tion which he inherited, and in the creation of Touchstone he 
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did very nearly, though not quite, succeed in making the fool’s 
réle as potent a theatrical device as the Greek chorus. 


Like As You Like It, Twelfth Night is a poem of escape, where 
our sympathies go out to those who evade reality or rather 
realize a dream; so that it is but natural that the fool should 
be a prominent and attractive figure and make an important 
contribution to the action. Nevertheless, Shakespeare does not 
in this case repeat himself, and, in spite of obvious resemblances, 
Feste and Touchstone play very different parts in very different 
plays. As You Like It deals with the flight from civilization 
into an imaginary golden world, and Touchstone is the merry 
critic of various would-be practitioners of the simple life. 
In Twelfth Night, which, as its name suggests, is a play in- 
tended for the Christmas season, Shakespeare transmutes into 

the quintessence of the Saturnalia. The revellers at that 
festive holiday were too busily engaged in celebrating a tem- 
porary freedom from the restraints of law and order to have 
inclination or leisure for Arcadian day-dreaming. Illyria is a 
country permeated with the spirit of the Feast of Fools, where 
identities are confused, ‘uncivil rule’ applauded, cakes and ale 
successfully defended against virtuous onslaughts, and no harm 
is done. In Illyria therefore the fool is not so much a critic 
of his environment as a ringleader, a merry-companion, a Lord 
of Misrule. Being equally welcome above and below stairs, 
his musical mirth gives unity to a play which, like the Duke’s 
mind, ‘is a very opal’. His only enemy is Malvolio, the killjoy 
who takes himself too serials and whose very virtues as a 
steward are vices in a world where nothing is of value save 
romantic love and lusty revelling. Malvolio, like Jaques, ex- 
cludes himself from the final comic harmony; while Feste, who 
has triumphed over him completely, is given the last word 
and is left in possession of the stage. 

This reversal of dignity and impudence is not only in accor- 
dance with the Saturnalian tradition, it has something of the 
more subtle spirit of the sottie. Feste is no mere mischief- 


making Vice, but a fool who sees the truth and is wiser than 
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his betters. In proving Olivia to be the true fool, he acts in 
accordance sah the traditions of the fool-societies; and in 
poking fun at the sentimentality of Olivia and the Duke he is, 
ike Touchstone, claiming his jester’s privilege of licensed 
criticism. His shrewdness strikes Viola, and, like Jaques and 
the Duke in As You Like It, she meditates on the skill required 
for his profession : 


“This fellow’s wise enough to play the fool...’ 


Feste, then, is, in his humble way, a sage-fool, who sees the 
truth; but what is this truth that he sees? Well, he has no 
particularly profound remarks to make, but is a living embodi- 
ment of the comic truth that it is a pity to be too portentous. 
Even if Malvolio “thinks nobly of the soul’, he, like Sir Toby 
Belch, should remember that “care’s an enemy to life’ and that 
revellers and romantic lovers have more to say for themselves 
than the worldly wise are willing to admit. But even about 
this there is no need to be over-serious. In these plays Shake- 
speare does indeed support the cause of youth th gaiety, but 
he does so not as a moralist but as an entertainer. The deliberate 
unreality of the romantic comedies is part of their charm, and 
the jester’s main function is to preserve proportion, while 
helping on the game of make-believe. It is but fitting that a 
fool should be called Touchstone in a play called As You Like It; 
and that the jester, Feste, should sum up Twelfth Night, or 
What you Will by dissolving the Illyrian comedy of errors into 
a nonsense song. 

Yet it cannot be denied that this final rifling is a little sad. 
Meaningless, illogical as it is, the old folk-rhyme, with its 
recurrent refrain and plaintive melody, conveys a suggestion 
of regret for youth, for the fading of romance into a hard 
‘reality, where fools no longer lead the revels: 


“When that I was and a little tiny boy, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain; 
A foolish thing was but a toy, 


For the rain it raineth every day. 
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“But when I came to man’s estate, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain; 
’Gainst knaves and thieves men shut their gate, 
For the rain it raineth every day.’ 


But is this sense or nonsense? Is life so much less transient 
than youth; is the world so much more solid than romantic 
comedy ? 


‘A great while ago the world begun, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain; 
But that’s all one, our play is done, 

And we'll strive to please you every day.’ 


The next time we hear this refrain it will still be sung by a 
fool, but by a fool in bitter earnest, by a fool who stands with 
his master, a vagabond caught in a storm, outside gates which 


men have most effectually shut against him. 


The facts collected in earlier chapters in this book will have 
made it clear that when Sidney objected to the neighbourhood 
of kings and clowns on the public stage, he was not pleading 
for realistic drama; and that, when Shakespeare made Lear and 
his Fool companions in misfortune, he may have broken the 
canons of classical art, but he certainly was not destroying 
verisimilitude. On the contrary, if he was catering for the 
popular taste for clownage, he was doing so by creating a figure 
who was sufficiently life-like to be tragically convincing. The 
human truth and pathos of the situation is indeed so appealing 
that it has sometimes distracted attention from the deeper pur- 
pose of the dramatist in this juxtaposition of King and Clown. 
Lear’s Fool is not merely a touching figure who might easil 
have been drawn from life, he is also the fool of the sottie, and, 
although evidently half-witted, is endowed with a penetration 
deeper and more far-reaching than that superficial sharp- 
wittedness and gift for smart repartee which went to the 
making of a successful court-jester. He is in fact the sage-fool 
who sees the truth, and his réle has even more intellectual than 
emotional significance. For King Lear is not merely a popular 
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play. If it offends against classical decorum, it is nevertheless 
true to a definitely intellectual tradition and makes use of the 
conventions of ‘fool-literature’ which were, as we have seen, 
clerical rather than popular in origin, and were used as the 
vehicle for a reasoned criticism of life. The Fool, therefore, as 
I shall endeavour to prove, is here used both as a commentator 
whose words furnish important clues to the interpretation of 
a difficult play ; and also as a prominent figure caught up into 
the drama, whose réle and nature form a vital part of the 
central tragic theme. 

Lear’s Fool, like Touchstone and Feste, is an ‘all-licensed’ 
critic who sees and speaks the real truth about the people 
around him. His business, however, is not to deal out satirical 
commonplaces, but to emphasize one peculiarly dreadful in- 
stance of the reversal of position between the wise man and 
the fool; indeed he labours this point with a maddening reitera- 
tion which is only excusable because his tactless jokes and 
snatches of song spring so evidently from genuine grief. The 
sorrow underlying his shrewd sarcasm rises to the surface when 
he interrupts Goneril’s plausible scolding to give us a sudden 
glimpse of the horror lurking behind an apparently ludicrous 
situation : 

‘For, you trow, nuncle, 
The hedge-sparrow fed the cuckoo so long, 
That it had its head bit off by its young. 
So, out went the candle, and we were left aliag! 


When King Lear made his daughters his mothers he com- 
mitted an act of indubitable folly of which his fool is only too 
ready to remind him; but the same fool comments on folly. 
of a very different order, when the disguised Kent offers his 
services to his helpless master : 


*Foot. Sirrah, you were best take my coxcomb. 
Kent. Why, fool? 
Foot. Why, for taking one’s part that’s out of favour:...’ 
The same point is made even more forcibly when the Fool 
finds Kent in the stocks: 
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“Kent. How chance the king comes with so small a train? 

Foot. An thou hadst been set i’ the stocks for that question, 
thou hadst well deserved it. 

Kant. Why, fool? 

Foot. We'll set thee to school to an ant, to teach thee there’s 
no labouring i’ the winter. All that follow their noses are led 
by their eyes but blind men; and there’s not a nose among 
twenty but can smell him that’s stinking. Let go thy hold 
when a great wheel runs down a hill, lest it break thy neck 
with following it; but the great one that goes up the hill, let 
him draw thee after. When a wise man gives thee better 
counsel, give me mine again: I would have none but knaves 
follow it, since a fool gives it. 


That sir which serves and seeks for gain, 
And follows but for form, 

Will pack when it begins to rain, 
And leave thee in the storm. 

But I will tarry; the fool will stay, 
And let the wise man fly: 

The knave turns fool that runs away : 
The fool no knave, perdy. 


Kent. Where learned you this, fool? 
Foot. Not i’ the stocks, fool.’ 


This whole passage proved so puzzling to Dr {es 
whose mind was not attuned to the nuances and complex 
ironies of fool-literature—that he wished to straighten out the 
reasoning by emendation, and in particular to alter the last 
two lines of the song into: 


“The fool tus knave who runs away; 
The knave no fool perdy.’ 


This version does, perhaps, make better common sense, but 
then is it common sense that the Fool is trying to convey? 
Dr jou might have been saved from his bewilderment if 
he had used The Praise of Folly as a commentary; for, in his 
conversation with Kent, the Fool is being as subtle, ambiguous 
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and volatile as Erasmus himself in his play upon the various 

ings and relations of the words “fool’ and “knave’. Folly 
is the opposite of wisdom, how unwise it is to pursue a policy 
which in this world of ours must lead you to the stocks. I am 
only a Fool, but I can teach you better than that. But after all, 
do I want you to follow my advice? No, let it be followed 
only by knaves, for it is the advice of a fool—a contemptible 
vicious being, as all men acknowledge. But who is this Fool 
who not only desires none but knaves to follow his advice, 


but also defiantly proclaims that he will himself disregard it: 
‘I will tarry, the fool will stay 


And let the wise man fly.’ 


After all which is which? The knave who runs away, comes 
out into the open, and is at once seen as the abject contemptible 
ludicrous creature that he has always really been. The fool is at 
least true to himself. He has never professed to be wise, he will 
not now act as though he were worldly wise. If Dr Johnson’s 
reading is accepted the meaning of the passage remains much 
the same, only it closes with a shrug aa a wink instead of on 
a note of exalted defiance. In both cases the Fool suggests that 
there is ambiguity in the words wisdom and folly, but that 
at any rate the Fool would seem to be a man devoid of worldly 
wisdom. Here the Fool is hinting at thoughts beyond the range 
of Feste and Touchstone, thoughts which are vitally connected 
with the central theme of the tragedy. 

In treating the Fool as the disinterested truth-teller, the 
“punctum indifferens’ of the play, Shakespeare was not making 
any new departure from his earlier comic method as shown 
in the handling of Touchstone; and, as a piece of realistic 
character-drawing, Lear’s ‘Good boy’ with his lovable, sym- 
pathetic qualities is only a profounder study of a type already 
exemplified in the jester of Twelfth Night. Nevertheless, Shake- 
speare’s tragic fool differs very profoundly from his comic 
brethren. In Arden and Illyria it is regarded as a sufficiently 
good joke that the madman should be the spokesman of sanity, 
that the ostensible fool should find it so easy to draw out the 
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latent folly of the wise. But Lear’s Fool goes further than this. 
Like others of his profession he is very ready to proffer his 
coxcomb to his betters, but in doing so he does not merely 
raise a laugh or score a point, he sets a problem. ‘What am I? 
What is madness?’ he seems to ask, ‘the world being what it 
is, do I necessarily insult a man by investing him with motley ?’ 

With this apparently comic question the Fool strikes the key- 
note of the tragedy of Lear. It is a critical, a crucial question 
which effects a startling division among the dramatis personae— 
it being for instance obvious that Goneril, Regan and Edmund 
are not candidates for the cap and bells. It is also a central 
question which at once resolves itself into a question about the 
nature of the universe. For the full understanding of its import 
it is necessary to leave for awhile our meditation on the i 
of the words of the Fool, and to consider instead their reverbera- 
tion in the play as a whole: examining firstly the disposition 
of the characters, and secondly the movement of events. 

It is a critical commonplace that in King Lear Shakespeare 
deals with the tragic aspect of human life in its most universal 
form. The conflict of good with evil, of wisdom with folly, the 
hopeless cry to the deaf Heavens for justice, are presented with 
something of the simplicity of a morality play. For just as in 
that type of drama the central figure was the soul of man com- 
peted for by the conflicting forces of good and ill; so in King 
Lear the two heroes are erring men, warm-hearted but self- 
willed, whose ruin or salvation depends on the issue of a con- 
flict between two sharply opposed groups of people painted far 
more uncompromisingly in black and white than is customary 
in Shakespearian tragedy. But if Lear has something of the 
structural simplicity of the morality play it has none of its 
moral triteness. Where the maediedl playwright furnishes 
answers, Shakespeare provokes questions and reveals ambigui- 
ties. Whether he ever suggests a solution is disputable; but 
there can be little doubt as to the urgency with which he sets 
the problem of the nature and destiny of goodness. 

In King Lear all the ‘good’ characters have one striking 
quality in common, they have the capacity for “fellow-feeling’ 
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highly developed. At first, it is que, the imperfect heroes 
demand rather than give sympathy, but the disinterestedness 
of their adherents is unlimited. The banished Kent 


*Followed his enemy King, and did him service 
Improper for a slave.’ 


Perfect and imperfect alike take it for granted that the capacity 
for sympathetic love is a very valuable but quite normal 
attribute of human nature. This attribute makes the good 
characters peculiarly vulnerable and sometimes almost stupidly 
helpless. In the first place they instinctively trust their fellows, 
and this trustfulness does not sharpen their powers of dis- 
crimination. The imperfect who crave for ee are par- 
ticularly liable to make silly mistakes, and their suffering and 
anger when they think themselves deceived make them still 
more unable to distinguish friend from foe. The perfectly 
sympathetic are foolish in a different way. They are blind 
to their own interests. They save others but themselves they 
cannot save. 

The ‘bad’ characters are the exact opposite of the good in 
that they are abnormally devoid of ‘fellow-feeling’. They may 
be hardly more egoistic than some of their opponents, but they 
differ from them in that they are no more anxious to receive 
sympathy than they are to give it. They seek only to grati 
chai’ phvsiral lust ie dhcitpdli toenoied A slight aL 
inconvenience seems to them more important than the agony 
of their closest kinsman, simply because the sense of sympathy 
and of human relatedness lies wholly outside their experience. 
For Goneril, Regan and Edmund the world is the world of 
Hobbes, a world where every man’s hand is against every man’s, 
and the only human ties are contracts which reason and self- 
interest prompt people to make as the only alternative to 
mutual annihilation, and which no moral scruple need hinder 
them from breaking when by doing so they defend their own 
interests. Up toa point the evil are invulnerable. Their activi- 
ties are never hampered by a distaste for other peoples’ suf- 
ferings, trustfulness never dims their powers of observation, 
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and above all they never put themselves into anyone else’s 
power by a desire for his affection. 

The distinction between the good and the bad is clear, there 
is little ambiguity about the word knave. It is the meaning of 
the word tor which is obscure, and its obscurity increases with 
anecee knowledge of the attitude of the good and evil to 
one another. 

On the whole, and this is true of other plays besides King 
Lear, Shakespeare tends to give more intellectual ability to his 
sinners than to his saints. Edmund, for instance, is so shrewd 
and witty that he almost wins our sympathy for his unabashed 
cruelty. To such an one goodness is simply stupidity : 


A credulous father! and a brother noble, 
Whose nature is so far from doing harms, 
That he suspects none: on whose foolish honesty 
My practices ride easy!’ 
But this is trite; Shakespeare penetrates more profoundly than 
this into the nature of evil. Sympathy and trustfulness make 
men easily gullible, and consistently egoistic utilitarians ought 
to value gulls. But strangel noah they find them most 
distasteful. “Well you may fear too far’, says Albany, when 
Goneril suggests that it would be prudent to dismiss her father’s 
train. ‘Safer than trust too far’, is his wife’s characteristic 
reply. This difference of outlook soon ripens into a real 
antipathy : 
“Gongrit. My most dear Gloster! (Exit EpMUND. 
O, the difference of man and man! To thee 
A woman's services are due: my fool 


Usurps my body. 
OswaALp. Madam, here comes my lord. = (Exit. 
Enter ALBANY. 
Gonzrm. _I have been worth the whistle. 
ALBANY. O Goneril! 


You are not worth the dust which the rude wind 
Blows in your face... 


She that herself will sliver and disbranch 
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From her material sap, perforce must wither, 
And come to deadly use. 

Gonsri. No more; the text is foolish. 

ALBANY. Wisdom and goodness to the vile seem vile: 
Filths savour but themselves. What have you 

done?... 

GOngRIL. Milk-liver’d man! 
That bear’st a cheek for blows, a head for wrongs... 
With plumed helm thy slayer begins threats; 
Whiles thou, a moral fool, sitt’st sall, and criest 
**Alack, why does he so?” 

ALBANY. See thyself, devil! 
Proper deformity seems not in the fiend 
So horrid as in woman. 

GOnERIL. O vain fool! 

AtBANy. Thou changed and self-cover'd thing, for shame, 
Be-monster not thy feature.’ 


Goneril’s attitude reminds us of the wise advice which the 
Fool ironically offered to Kent. To Goneril it is the only con- 
ceivable kind of wisdom, to Albany it is just plain knavery, 
to the Fool it is either wisdom or folly according to your point 
of view. For the puzzle about evil is not that men do not live 
up to their principles; it is that men can reverse values and say : 
‘Evil, be thou my good’, and that by reason alone it is not 
possible to prove them wrong. The bad characters in Lear have 
no felloce sling, and seniors act consistently from motives 
of self-interest. The analytic intellect cannot prove that ‘fellow- 
feeling’ is a possibility, still less that it is a duty. Respectable 
philosophers have founded their systems (though not their 
practice) on the notion that altruism can always be resolved 
into egoism. Are not Edmund and Goneril, then, justified in 
seeing the world as they do see it and acting in accordance with 
their insight? What have the good to say on this subject? 
Well, they have no intellectual arguments to offer, but two 
intuitions or convictions, on which they are prepared to act 
even at the cost of their own lives. Firstly, if love is lunacy so 
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much the worse for sanity: the good will merely in their tum 
reverse values and say, ‘Folly, be thou my wisdom’. Secondly, 
love or ‘fellow-feeling’ is a normal attribute of humanity, and 
as such it doesnotneed proof, for it is its absence, not its presence, 
that requires explanation. ‘Let them anatomize Regan, see what 
breeds about her heart. Is there any cause in nature that makes 
these hard hearts?” Recurrent throughout the play is the sense 
that the perenne of human ties, especially ties of close blood 
or plighted loyalty, is so abnormal and eae that it must 
be a symptom of some dread convulsion in the frame of things 
that must bring about the end of the world unless some Divine 
Power intervenes to redress the balance before it is too late. 
And more than that, it is so fundamentally abnormal and in- 
human that the mere contemplation of it upsets the mental 
balance of a normal man. As Lear looks into Goneril’s heart 
his wits begin to turn. To Edmund, on the other hand, it is 
the most natural thing in the world that he should pursue 
his own interests, whatever the expense to other people. 
Which of these parties sees the truth, or rather, to speak more 
accurately, which point of view does Shakespeare mean us to 
adopt as we experience his tragedy? Or is this an instance of 
his notorious impartiality? Is he giving us a tragic illustration 
of moral relativity? Do Goneril and Cordelia separate good 
from evil, wisdom from folly, with very different results, only 
because they have different but equally valid frames of reference 
for their measurements? If we join the good characters in the 
play in asking Heaven to decide, that would seem to be the 
inescapable conclusion, for both Cordelia and Goneril die pre- 
maturely. And if it is a fact that some of the good survive, 
whereas the evil are shown to be by their nature mutually 
destructive; yet we may set against this the fact that the good 
suffer more than the evil, that love and suffering, in this play, 
are almost interchangeable terms and the driving force of the 
action is derived from the power of the evil to inflict mental 
agony upon the good. This is particularly important, because 
the physical aaah of the hero is not really the tragic climax 
of this play. Lear, after all, is an old man, and the poignant 
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question about him is not: ‘Will he survive?’ but rather 
“What will happen to his mind?’ The real horror lies not in 
the fact that Goneril and Regan can cause the death of their 
father, but that they can apparently destroy his human integrity. 
I say ‘apparently’, because the whirling ambiguities of the Fool 
are reflected in the sequence of events as well as in the opinions 
of the dramatis personae, and it is only after a study of the 
arrangement of the action that we can rightly decide whether 
the Heavens are shown as just or wanton, deaf and dumb or 
most ironically vocal. For, as Aristotle taught us long ago, plot 
is the soul of tragedy. 

It has often been pointed out that Lear has a more passive 
réle than most of Shakespeare’s tragic characters. Nevertheless 
he is involved in an event, and his relationship with the Fool 
is no mere static pictorial contrast, but part of the tragic move- 
ment of the play; the movement downwards towards that 
ultimate exposure and defeat when the King is degraded to the 
status of the meanest of his servants. We watch the royal 
sufferer being progressively stripped, first of extraordinary 
worldly power, then of ordinary human dignity, then of the 
very necessities of life, deprived of which he is more helpless 
and abject than any seal. But there is a more dreadful con- 
summation than this reduction to physical nakedness. Lear 
hardly feels the storm because he is struggling to retain his 
mental integrity, his “knowledge and reason’, which are not 
only, as he Fimeelf calls them, “marks of sovereignty’, but the 
essential marks of humanity itself: 


*O, let me not be mad, not mad, sweet heaven! 
Keep me in temper, I would not be mad!’ 


*O fool, I shall go mad!’ 


Lear’s dread is justified, ‘sweet heaven’ rejects his prayer, 
and the central scenes on the heath are peopled by a blind, 
half-crazy nobleman, guided by a naked beggar supposed to 
be mad, and by an actually mad King gel a a half-witted 
court-jester—an amazingly daring version of the culminating 
moment of the sottie: the great reversal when the highest 
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dignitaries appear as fools, and the World or even Holy Church 
herself is revealed in cap and bells. 

Do we then find at the heart of this greatest of tragedies the 
satire of the sottie transmuted into despair? That depends on 
what happens when we test the quality of Lear’s unreason, and 
on how we answer the question already suggested by his brother 
in folly: ‘Do I insult a man b inverting hi-with motley?’ 

From the time when Lear's agony begins and he feels his 
sanity threatened he becomes gradually aware of the sufferings 


of other people : 


“My wits begin to turn.... 
Poor fool and knave, I've one part in my heart 
. That’s sorry yet for thee.’ 


And not only are Lear’s sympathies aroused, they are broadened. 
Goneril and Regan break the closest, most fundamental of 
human ties, they cannot feel even that kind of parental-filial 
relationship that the animals feel; whereas in his agony, Lear, 
who had himself been unnatural to Cordelia, suddenly realizes 
that all men are one in pain: 
*...Take physic, pomp: 

Expose thyself to feel what wretches feel, 

That thou may’st shake the superflux to them, 

And show the heavens more just.’ 


As Lear’s brain reels, his agony increases and his sympathies 
expand. The same thing happens to Gloucester, whose blind- 
ness parallels Lear’s madness : 


‘... heavens, deal so still! 
Let the superfluous and lust-dieted man 
That slaves your ordinance, that will not see 
Because he doth not feel, feel your power quickly; 
So distribution should undo excess, 
And each man have enough.’ 


In several passages seeing and feeling are compared and con- 
trasted with one another. Ie is feeling that gives the true sight. 
‘I stumbled when I saw.’ Again we are confronted with the 
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paradoxical reversal of wisdom and folly. At the beginning 
of the play both Lear and Gloucester are blind fools: 


*O, Lear, Lear, Lear! 
Beat at the gate that let thy folly in 
And thy dear judgment out.’ 


Both the good and the evil would agree that Lear had reason 
for self-reproach, but they would disagree as to the nature of the 
folly he deplores. To the bad his folly was the folly of trustful- 
ness and affection, to the good it was the folly of distrustfulness 
and unkindness. But now that the worst has happened, now 
that Lear has lost his sanity, he has enlarged his vision. As his 
wits begin to leave him, he begins to see the truth about him- 
self; when they are wholly gone he begins to have spasmodic 
flashes of insight in which, during momentary lulls in the 
storm of vengeful personal resentment, he sees ihe inner truth 
about the world. “Thou wouldst make a good fool’, said the 
Fool to his master at the beginning of his misfortunes, and he 
spoke as a prophet. In his amazing encounter with the blind 
Gloucester, the mad Lear has something of the wit, the penetra- 
tion, the quick repartee of the court-jester. From the fealistic 
point of view it is no doubt a dramatic flaw that Shakespeare 
does not account more clearly for the fate of the real man in 
motley; but his disappearance was a poetic necessity, for the 
King having lost everything, including his wits, has now him- 
self become the Fool. He has touched bottom, he is an outcast 
from society, he has no longer any private axe to grind, so he 
now sees and speaks the truth. 

And what is the truth? What does the mad Lear see in his 
flashes of lucidity? Does he see that Goneril was more sensible 
than Cordelia? Is Mr Wyndham Lewis right in suggesting 
that it is only the swelling blank verse that differentiates his 
voice from the disgusted snarling of Thersites?! Certainly his 
vision is a grim one. He sees not one particular event but the 
whole of human life as a vast sottie: 


“Lear. What, art mad? A man may see how this world 
goes, with no eyes. Look with thine ears: see how yond justice 
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rails upon yond simple thief. Hark, in thine ear: e places; 
and, handy-dandy, which is the justice, which is the thief ? 
Thou hast seen a farmer’s dog bark at a beggar? 

GroucssTEr. Ay, sir. 

Lear. And the creature run from the cur? There thou 
mightst behold the great image of authority: a dog’s obeyed 
in office. ... 

.. Plate sin with gold, 
And the strong lance of justice hurtless breaks; 
Arm it in rags, a pigmy’s straw does pierce it. 
None does Cond. none,—I say, none; I'll able em: 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal th’ accuser’s lips. Get thee glass eyes; 
And, like a scurvy politician, seem 
To see the things thou dost not.’ 

Already we have watched king and noblemen turned into 
fools fr ars, now the preat reversal of the Saturnalia is trans- 
ferred from the action of the tragedy into the mind of the tragic 
hero, who discovers in his dotage, what the evil have known 
from their cradles, that in this world there is no poetic justice: 


“When we are born, we cry that we are come 
To this great stage of fools.’ 


This is the favourite common-place of the Enfants-sans-souci 
transposed into the minor key a made matter not for laughter 
but for tears. 

But it is the falling of these tears (which of course can onl 
be heard through the blank verse or prose rhythm) shiek 
differentiates Lear the fool from Thersites the cynic. Thersites 
proats over the universality of evil; he never, like Lear, recoils 

om his vision of sin with a passionate horror which breaks 
out into broken cries reeling between verse and prose, he never 
begs for “civet to sweeten his imagination’, still less does he 
include all under sin that he may have mercy upon all: 


“None does offend, none,—I say, none; I'll able ’em: 
Take that of me, my friend, who have the power 
To seal th’ accuser’s lips.’ 
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The statement that Shakespeare tends to give more intel- 
lectual ability to the evil than to the good needs modification. 
In this play, at least, the loving characters when they are per- 
fectly disinterested or when they have lost everything see equally 
clearly and more profoundly than do the cold-hearted. But 
the good and evil react very differently to the same facts seen 
with equal clearness, and it must not be forgotten that the 
blind Gloucester and mad Lear have come to know that to 
see truly ‘how the world goes’ is to ‘see it een And when 
the world is seen feelingly, what then? Why chen we must be 
patient. That is all. 

*Patience’, like ‘wisdom’, ‘folly’, “knavery’, ‘nature’, is one 
of the key words of this tragedy. As soon as Lear begins to 
realize the nature of his misfortune, he begins to make pathetic 
attempts to acquire it, and when his mental overthrow is com- 
plete he recommends it as the appropriate response to the 
misery of life: 

“If thou wilt weep my fortunes, take my eyes. 
I know thee well enough; thy name is Gloucester : 
Thou must be patient; we came crying hither: 
Thou know’st, the first time that we smell the air, 
We wawil and cry.’ 


Edgar takes the same point of view: 


“What! In ill-thoughts again? Men must endure 

Their going hence, even as their coming hither: 

Ripeness is all.’ 
What is meant? Something different from tame submissiveness 
or cold stoicism, but completely opposed to that restless activity 
in pursuit of our own ends which Edmund thinks so preferable 
to passive obedience to fortune or custom. Patience, here, 
seems to imply an unflinching, clear-sighted recognition of the 
fact of pain, and the complete abandonment of any claim to 
justice or gratitude either from Gods or men; it is the power 
to choose love when love is synonymous with suffering, and 
to abide by the choice knowing there will be no Divine Salva- 
tion from its consequences. 
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- Fool; the problem of apparent moral relativity, “Wisdom and 
goodness to the vile seem vile, filths savour but themselves’, 
so that Albany and Goneril have not even sufficient common 
ground a real argument possible. Nevertheless, Shake- 
speare does not allow us to remain neutral spectators of their 

bate, he insists that although Goneril’s case is as complete 
and consistent as that of Albany it is sot equally valid, not equally 
true. In the first place Shakespeare’s poetry persuades and com- 
pels us to accept the values of the friends rather than of the 
enemies of Lear. Secondly, Shakespeare makes the fullest 
possible use of the accepted convention that it is the Fool who 
speaks the truth, which he knows not by ratiocination but by 
inspired intuition. The mere appearance of the familiar figure 
in cap and bells would at once indicate to the audience a 
the ‘punctum indifferens’, the impartial critic, the mouthpiece 
of real sanity, was to be found. 

Now the Fool sees that when the match between the good 
and the evil is played by the intellect alone it must end in a 
stalemate, but when the heart joins in the game then the 
decision is immediate and final. ‘I will tarry, the Fool will 
stay—And let the wise man fly.’ That is the unambiguous 
wisdom of the madman who sees the truth. That is decisive. 
It is decisive because, so far from being an abnormal freakish 
judgment, it is the instinctive judgment of normal humanity 
raised to heroic stature; and therefore no amount of intellectual 
argument can prevent normal human beings from receiving 
and accepting it, just as, when all the psychologists and philo- 
sophers have said their say, normal human beings continue to 
receive and accept the external world as given to them through 
sense perception. ‘They that seek a reason for all things do 
destroy reason’, notes the judicious Hooker; our data, our 
premises, we must simply receive, and receive not only through 
our heads but also through our senses and our hearts. To see 
truly is to ‘see feelingly’. 

It would seem, then, that there is nothing contemptible in 
a motley coat. The Fool is justified, but we have not yet a 
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complete answer to his original query : “What is folly?’ Which 
is the wise man, which is the fool? To be foolish is to mistake 
the nature of things, or to mistake the proper method of 
attaining to our desires, or to do both at once. Even Edmund 
and Edgar, even Goneril and Albany, could agree to that pro- 
position. But have the perfectly disinterested made either of 
these mistakes and have not the self-interested made them 
both? The evil desire pleasure and power, and they lose both, 
for the evil are mutually destructive. The good desire to sympa- 
thize and to save, and their desires are partially fulfilled, although 
as a result they have to die. Nor have the good mistaken the 
nature or ‘mystery of things’ which, after hil unlike Edmund, 
they have never professed either to dismiss or to understand. It 
is, indeed, as we ee seen, the good who are normal. Lear, in 
his folly, is not reduced, as he fears, to the level of the beasts, 
but to essential naked humanity, ‘unaccommodated man’, “the 
thing itself’. It is the evil who ‘be-monster’ themselves, it is 
the sight of Goneril which makes Albany fear that 


“It will come, 
Humanity must spertoere prey on itself, 
Like monsters of the deep.’ 


In this connection it is not without interest that the Elizabethan 
playwrights made conventional use of the inherited belief in 
thunder as the voice of the Divine Judge, and that the Divine 
inspiration of madmen has always been a widespread and deeply 
rooted popular superstition. 

Not that I would suggest that this great tragedy should be 
regarded as a morality play full of naive spiritual consolation. 
That Shakespeare’s ethics were the ethics of the New Testa- 
ment, that in this play his mightiest poetry is dedicated to the 
reiteration of the wilder paradoxes of the Gospels and of St Paul, 
that seems to me quite certain. But it is no less certain that the 
metaphysical comfort of the Scriptures is deliberately omitted, 
though not therefore necessarily denied. The perfectly dis- 
interested choose loving-kindness because they know it to 
be intrinsically desirable and worth the cost, not because they 
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hope that the full price will not be exacted. It is Kent’s readiness 
to be unendingly patient which makes him other than a shrewder 
and more far-calculating Edmund. If the thunder had ceased 
at Lear’s bidding, then Lear would not have become a sage-fool. 
What the thunder says remains enigmatic, but it is this Divine 
ambiguity which gives such force to the testimony of the human 
heart. Had the speech of the gods been clearer, the apparently 
simple utterances of the Fool would have been less profound: 


‘Foot. He that has a little tiny wit, 
With hey, ho, the wind and the rain, 
Must make content with his fortune’s fit, 
For the rain it raineth every day. 
Lnar. True, my good boy.’ 
And so we reach the final reversal of values. “Ay every inch 
a king’, says Lear in his madness, and we do not wholly 
disagree with him. The medieval clergy inaugurated the Satur- 
nalia by parodying the Magnificat: Shakespeare reverses the 
process. Lear’s tragedy is the investing of the King with 
motley: it is also the crowning and apotheosis of the Fool. 


It is impossible to study Shakespeare’s use. of the fool in 
tragedy without realizing afresh how deep and how wide- 
spreading were the roots of his art, and how much even the 
greatest poet owes to the environment which supplies him 
with suggestive poetic symbols. The king and the fool still 
walked the se in Shakespeare’s day; but even in the world 
they were regarded with a certain superstitious awe, which was 
no doubt ultimately related to the old notions of possession and 
inspiration. Not that the Elizabethans cherished kings and fools 
as we cherish peasants in native costume. The king and fool 
were still each in his own way a real asset to society and valued 
as such; but they also stirred emotions which could not be 
wholly accounted for in terms of utility. This survival of 
glamour was probably due not only to the extraordinary per- 
sistence of traditional attitudes and racial memories, but also 
to the undying human thirst for the non-rational and the 
mysterious. It is no mere accident that the plot of the most 
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universal and human of tragedies should emerge from a mist 
of folk-tale, mythology and primitive superstition. 

But that is not the end of the story. Shakespeare was in- 
debted to his contemporaries as wellas to his ancestors. In his day 
kings and fools were no mere historically ancient institutions 
invested with an ill-defined glamour, they were still part of the 
practical structure of contemporary society and the intellectual 
structure of a living religion. The king was revered as the 
anointed representative of the Divine Government of the world, 
the fool was laughed at as a popular entertainer and moralized 
over as an embodiment of the Christian paradox. Therefore 
when Shakespeare desired to communicate his reflections on 
the human tragedy he could make use of figures who were 
already partially stylized and invested with symbolical signi- 
ficance in everyday life. The consequence of this was that he 
could produce profoundly serious art without any of the self- 
conscious aestheticism which is such an unhappy result of the 
present divorce between men of the world and members of 
the intelligentsia; and also of the fact that the all-pervasive 
worship of money and science together is rapidly deoreae 
our institutions of all religious and poetic value. It is too much 
to expect of a poet that he should create the raw material of his 
art; Shakespeare was fortunate in living at a time when this 
was generously provided by society and tradition. For many 
generations men’s imaginations had been at work on kings 
and fools, so that it was comparatively easy for the poet to 
turn them into representatives of humanity itself, mysterious 
both in its dignity and absurdity, its weakness and its power. 

But the debt was not mane Social institutions change, 
and the attitudes of men vary, but great poetry is as nearly im- 
mortal as anything human can be. Shakespeare could write King 
Lear because other men besides himself had thought poetically 
about kings and fools; but the fool in cap and bells (and one 
day this may also be true of the crowned king) survives in our 
imagination because Shakespeare numbered him among his 
dramatis personae and used him asa vehicle for his profoundest 
reflections on the nature of human pain and human beatitude. 
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The Stage-Clown 
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Chapter XII 


The Theatrical Fool: Heracles 
to Pickle Herring 


* 


he Fools and Buffoons with whom we have been con- 

cermed hitherto have played out their parts on the stage 

of the world, for even the jesters of Shakespeare and 
of the French mysteries were drawn from life and, equally with 
kings and soldiers, peasants and shrewish wives, appeared as 
reflections of reality in a mirror held up to Nature. But 
stage-clowns are not always shadows cast by real types of men 
existing in the actual world, sometimes they are shadows in a 
different sense: that is to say, in so far as they are fools they 
have no substantial being at all outside the walls of the theatre, 
but depend completely upon the comic imagination of their 
creators who, in this case—the distinction is important—are 
frequently not the playwrights but the actors themselves. This 
seems to baie us back to our starting-point. In the real world, 
as we have seen, the buffoon or parasite was an unclassifiable 
creature who made his living by exploiting his defects; similarly, 
in the theatre, the only characteristic common to all comedians 
seems to be a talent for caricaturing humanity in a delightful 
manner, and the stage-clown is differentiated from the buffoon 
only by the fact that his comic personality belongs wholly to 
the fantastic world behind the footlights. It would seem then 
that there is no such thing as Clown, there are only clowns; 
and the most Herculean writer or reader must prove unequal 
to the labour of following the history of all the lovable and 
gifted men who have added to the gaiety of nations. Yet that 
is only half of the truth. Clowns depend on their individualities, 
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but they also fall into groups; they take their tone and colour 
from their immediate surroundings, and they one and all play 
variations upon the great primal jokes (seven in number ac- 
cording to Mr Willson Disher) which have made people laugh 
from generation to generation: ‘Plus ¢a change, plus c’est la 
méme chose.’ 

We catch our first glimpse of the European clown in ancient 
Greece, where we discover him, now as a grotesque ‘Herakles 
defrauded of his dinner’, now as a squat slave with padded 
stomach, pelting the spectators with nuts or parodying the 
wanton orgies of Dionysus, now as a bald-headed, ass-eared, 
hack acsiceel fellow bearing a striking resemblance to the half- 
witted jesters of a later period. This bald-headed clown or 
sannio was a long-lived gentleman, for we find him sul 
flourishing in the early years of the Roman Empire as “secondar 
mime’, or ‘stupidus ’, whose business it was to repeat the ced 
aa make pene pe nene bie imitate the oy of others, 
and to be deceive eve ™ He wore a long-pointed 
hat, a ealdesleael mae aes dress, and ie od Sia 
St Chrysostom it was part of his duty to be ‘slapped at the 
public expense’. 

During the Dark Ages, the figure of Clown becomes blurred. 
He flourished, no doubt, but he is lost in a medley of acrobats, 
jongleurs, minstrels and bear-leaders, who can hardly be dis- 
entangled from one another. In the later Middle Ages, how- 
ever, he begins to re-emerge as an amateur or professional 
actor assuming the dress, and mimicking the ways, of the 
official court-jester; but, like other institutions of the ancient 
world, his real life begins again at the Renaissance. 

Already i in the fourteenth century the man who could mimic 
the ‘sot’ was an important member of troupes of strolling 
minstrels, and at a later date this tendency of the professional 
entertainer to adopt the réle of the fool was strengthened by 
the tendency of prominent members of the amateur fool- 
societies, such as Pierre Gringoire and Pont-Alais, to develop 
into professional comic actors. This growth of dramatic pro- 
fessionalism—so characteristic of the Renaissance—seems to 
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have been marked by the rise of the Badin, a new comic 
type whom Rabelais apparently regarded as a variant of the 
sot." 


Although the French Badin who first appears in the early 
sixteenth century played a part in the sotties, where thecharacters 
were all Sanit as fools, as well as in the farces where the 
plot and characters were more realistic, it is clear that he was 
not usually regarded as a court-jester or dressed as such. His 
réles are very varied. Sometimes he is a vivacious young rogue, 
such as Jean de Lagny, sometimes a sharp-witted knavish ser- 
vant, sometimes a stupid tradesman, tricked by his fellows and 
bullied by his wife. So elusive is the part he plays that it is 
difficult to discover any one essential quality that separates him 
from other comic types.” Petit de Julleville makes an attempt 
to define him: ‘En bas latin badare signifie rester la bouche 
béante; d’ou badaud et badin qui ne sont pourtant pas la méme 
chose, quoiqu’il y ait bien un peu du badaud dans le badin. 
Le badin personnifie la jeunesse abandonnée 4 la nature; un 
peu maitle parce qu'elle est naturellement malicieuse. Selon 
les jours et les occasions, le badin sera stupide ou rusé; mais 
quand il est stupide, on est tenté de croire qu'il le fait exprés; 
et quand il est rusé on ne saurait dire sil Pest par calcul ou 
d'instinct. Au fond c’est un gamin qui n’est plus un enfant; 
il tient un peu du singe; toujours preste, agile et léger, mais 
capricieux, malin, méchant méme; et quelc uefois obtus par 
entétement, comme un singe. Il a la langue tees il est grand 
séducteur....Mais le plus souvent le badin fait l’imbécile, et 
c'est encore son plus sir moyen d’exciter le rire du public.... 
Presque toujours le badin est lache; ce qui lui attire plus d’une 
mésaventure.’ All this is true enough, but it does not really 
help us to understand the scents hace: of the Badin, for 
what is there in common between a clown playing the imbecile, 
and a gamin, ‘toujours preste, agile et léger’; how came a 
figure, who appears sometimes as a stolid husband henpecked 
by a shrewish wife, to be also the personification of ‘la jeunesse 
abandonnée 8 la nature’ ?3 
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The character of the Badin is one of the chief topics of dis- 
cussion in a play entitled Les Sobres Sotz Entremelle avec les 
Syeurs d’Ays, Farce moralle et joyeuse a vi personnages c'est a dire 
cing Galans et le Badin.' The five gallants were members of the 
Sociétés Joyeuses mentioned in the title and were obviously 
dressed as fools. At the opening of the play, as they appear 
on the scene talking vivaciously, they encounter a Badin who 
immediately begins to claim a certain affinity with them which 
they hotly deny: 


“Pour ce qu'il y a bien difference 
Entre badins, sages et sos; 

Les badins ne sont pas vrays sos, 
Mais ils ne sont ni sos, ni sages.’ 


The Badin retorts by saying that if the gallants are real fools 
then they must be fools all the time, either by nature or 
custom, and therefore they can never be wise men. ‘Poor 
Badin,’ retort the gallants, ‘it certainly isn’t your lot to 
be wise.’ “Certainly not,’ counters the Badin, ‘for I have no 
need to be’: 


“Non, vrayment, car il faule congnostre 
C’un badin, qui ne pense 4 rien, 

Scayt plus d’honneur ou plus de bien 
C’un sot ne s¢ayt toute sa vie.’ 


He is a Badin, indeed, ignorant of Greek and Latin, but so are 
a good many other people, including those who are supposed 
to be learned doctors of the law. It is also much to the advan- 
tage of the Badin that he is often unrecognizable, not, like the 
gallant, labelled a fool and therefore treated as such however 
wise he may be: ' 


“Un sot, retenez ce pasage, 
Fust il au nombre des neuf preux 
Sy d’auanture y vient aux lieux 
Ou il soyt congneu seulement, 
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On luy dira tout pleinement: 

Un sieur d’ays lui, c’est un sot. 
Mais d’un badin, on n’en dict mot, 
Car partout on I’estime et crainct.’ 

Unfortunately it is difficult to determine the precise nature 
of the issue between the gallants and Badin, not because the 
language is obscure, but because the point of the repartee could 
probably only be seized by a contemporary thoroughly familiar 
with nuances of social behaviour and theatrical custom. But 
this, at least, can be gathered from the dialogue. A Fol or Sot 
is a recognized fool, either a real imbecile, or a member of a 
fool-society assuming such a character. A Badin is a simpleton 
or ignoramus who is not a complete lunatic and not marked 
out by a special dress and is therefore indistinguishable from 
the majority of his fellows, many of whom have something of 
the character of the Badin themselves. The attitude of a known 
Sot is discounted, because it is his business to play the fool; the 
stupidity of a Badin is profitable because it is not recognized 
as such. But, although they have their professional rivalries, the 
Badins and the Sots can make common cause against the rest 
of society and join in mockery at the real foolishness of hen- 
peeree husbands, and enthusiasts who allow themselves to be 

unt for religious conviction. The dispute is therefore a spar- 
ring match between two distinct comic types easily distin- 
guishable from one another by contemporaries. The Badin 
ironically prefers his own real stupidity, unblazoned by official 
insignia, to the satirical wit and notorious motley uniforms 
of the members of the recognized fool-societies. Both parties 
agree that the real Badin or dullard, and the real Sot or fool, 
is to be found in society rather than in the theatre. 

Since the whole point of the dialogue depends on the fact 
that the gallants or Sots assumed the réle of the official court- 
jester, the Badin that of the egoistic simpleton to be found in 
any walk of life, it would seem that the term Badin denoted 
a professional comedian rather than any one particular type of 
fool, a supposition which is supported by the vivid description 
of the Badin Jean Serre, who was probably an associate of 
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Gringoire and Pont-Alais and, according to the admirer who 
wrote his epitaph, a marvellous mime who could act the fool 
or drunkard to the life, though Nature had not fitted him to 


play the part of a wise man: 


“Toutes foys je croys fermement 
Qu’il ne feit ong si vivement 

Le Badin qui rit ou se mord, 
Comme il faict maintenant le mort. 
Sa Science n’estoit point vile, 

Mais bonne; car en ceste ville 

Des tristes, tristeur destournoit, 

Et homme aise en aise tenoit.... 
Or bref quand il entroit en salle, 
Avec une chemise sale, 

Le front, la joue et la narine 

Toute couverte de farine, 

Et coiffé d’un béguin d’enfant, 

Et d’un hault bonet triomphant, 
Gamy de plumes de chappons, 
Avec tout cela, je respons 

Qu’en voyant sa grace nyaise, 

On n’estoit pas moins gay ny aise, 
Qu’on est aux champs Elysiens.. . . 
Or pleurez, riez vostre saoul, 

Tout cela ne luy sert d’un soul. 
Vous feriez beaucoup mieux, en somme, 
De prier Dieu pour le povre homme.’? 


Certainly this description suggests the stage-clown rather than 
the court-fool. 


The French Badin has a Spanish equivalent in the Bobo or 
Booby, who seems to have sprung from the humorous element 
in the Christmas mysteries. In one religious play, for instance, 
the comic clown who appears during the scene of the Circum- 
cision is represented as being one of the shepherds who had 
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previously visited the stable at Bethlehem. In early secular 
drama, also, the Bobo is a country lout who speaks the pro- 
logue, acts as butt or foil to the more serious characters, 
parodies the actions or love-laments of the hero, and is in 
striking contrast to the conventionally refined shepherd of 
pastoral tradition. Sometimes, indeed, the Bobo appears, not 
as a shepherd but as a comic servant, a departure which was 
no doubt partly due to the influence of the Italian comedians, 
who had already introduced the famous Harlequin into 
Spain. 

The Portuguese dramatist Gil Vicente, and still more Lo 
de Rueda, the first manager-dramatist and the father of the 
professional Spanish Theatre, fixed the Bobo as a stock comic 
re Lope de Vega claimed to have been the first to introduce 

e Gracioso, a variant of the Bobo, who was represented as a 

y servant, who comments sarcastically on the other 
_ characters of the play and is often more than a match for his 
betters. 

The most interesting and unusual use of the Bobo or Gracioso 
was, however, made by the mystically minded Calderén, par- 
ticularly in his “autos sacramentales’ or plays devoted to the 
honour of some mysterious aspect of the Divine Sacrament. 
In Belshazzar’s Feast, for instance, the hero is treated as a type 
of unworthy communicant, a lover of Vanity and Idolatry, 
rather than a devout worshipper of Christ in the Eucharist; 
the Bobo or Gracioso appears in the guise of a motley fool, 
dressed as he himself puts it: 


“With a thousand colours glowing 
That the chameleon’s skin gives out, 
Leaving its true shade in doubt, 
Restless, rapid, as I fly. 

Nothing, everything am I, 
Since Iam the Human Thought.’! 


But the Gracioso is not merely representative of Thought in 
general, he is Belshazzar’s court-jester in particular and as such 
symbolizes the fickleness and frivolity of the pagan king, now 
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terrified at Death, now oblivious of all except Self—in contrast 
with the unwavering divinely inspired wisdom of the Prophet 
Daniel. He naturally shares his master’s fate. 

In the more secular but equally mystical play Life is a Dream, 
Calderén again depicts his clown as coming to a bad end. The 
theme—as the title suggests—is the illusory and transitory 
character of all things mortal, and particularly of all human 
splendour and greatness. But in the midst of the romantic 
doings and melancholy reflections of the other characters, 
Clarin (whose name means Trumpet, and, as he himself explains, 
signifies the talkativeness of the typical lackey) keeps his feet 
solidly on the earth and looks after his own bodily cel intered, 
When the final battle takes place, Clarin means to be very 


clever: 
To me it matters not a pin, 


Which doth lose or which doth win 
If I can keep out of the way! 

So aside I here will go, 

Acting like a prudent hero 

Even as the Emperor Nero 

Took things coolly long ago... 

Or if care I cannot shun, 

Let it "bout mine own self be: 

Yes, here hidden I can see 

All the fighting and the fun....’ 


But in spite of all his precautions he is killed by a stray shot: 


‘Iam an unlucky wight, 

Who, to shun Death’s fearful face, 
Found the thing I would forget: 
Flying from him, him I’ve met. 

For there is no secret place 

Hid from death; and therefore I 
This conclusion hold as clear, 

He ‘scapes best who goes most near, 


He dies first who first doth fly.’ 
Calderén’s treatment of the Gracioso recalls Shakespeare’s 
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dealings with Falstaff. The two dramatists are at one in their 
abrupt repudiation of this type of fool, and their declaration 
in favour of the moral law which it is his whole business 
to evade. Yet their remorselessness affects us disagreeably. 
The fool is our champion against the facts of life and the 
fact of death. He should surely at least be victorious in 
imaginative literature. But perhaps Calderén and Shakespeare 
are right. The seers who know that life is a dream are never 
sentimental. 


There has been much discussion as to the origin of the English 
Vice, who first appears in the Interludes of the early sixteenth 
century.! Professor Cushman, however, thinks that he comes 
from the morality play and regards him as quite distinct from 
other stock figures such as the devil, fool and villain, being 
originally what his name implies, ‘an allegorical representation 
of human weaknesses and vices, in short the summation of the 
seven Deadly Sins’. Dr Chambers, on the other hand, notes 
that the Vice is always ‘a riotous buffoon’ and derives his 
character from that of the domestic fool or jester. Dr Chambers 
has the weight of evidence on his side. A personification of 
the seven Deadly Sins could, like the Devil himself, turn into 
a comic figure, but it is hard to say how he could ever be 
entitled Courage and turned into the hero of the play as he is 
in the Interlude The Tide Tarrieth No Man. In a few Interludes, 
such as Godly Queen Hester and Skelton’s Magnificence, the Vice 
is Gomiseletly a court-jester; while in Clyomon and Clamydes 
and in The Plaie of Patient Grissell, though not a court-fool, he 
is a buffoon or merry-companion of the type dealt with in the 
first part of this book. Moreover, there is evidence that the 
Vices were sometimes dressed as fools, and a ‘vice’s coat’, of 
motley and cap and bells, was provided for the real jester Will 
Somers when ie appeared in the train of the Lord of Misrule 
in the reign of Edward VL. As late as 1616 we find Ben Jonson 
writing The Devil is an Ass in the tradition of the morality 
play and treating the Vice Iniquity as a kind of court-jester. 
According to Satan, however, his methods of entertainment 
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are out of date, he forgets that he is not living in the sixteenth 
century : 


“When every Great Man had his Vice stand by him 
In his long Coat, shaking his wooden Dagger.’ 


But modern people need ‘Vices, stranger and newer’ so that 
Vetus Iniquitas can only hope for a welcome in taverns or at an 
occasional sheriff’s dinner. 

But although the evidence does not bear out Cushman’s 
clear-cut distinction between the Vice and the Fool, there is no 
need to reject completely his theory of the meaning and origin 
of the name, since vice and folly were frequently regarded 
as synonymous. Victor Michels’ regards the Narr of the 
German Carnival plays as a substitute for the Devil, and argues 
that the custom of clothing the representative of evil in the 
cap and bells is symptomatic of the growth of rationalism at 
the end of the Middle Ages. Something of the kind may be 
true of the English Vice, though in both cases I should prefer 
to attribute the phenomenon to the growing popularity of 
secular drama and the rise of the Siatonal actor. At any 
rate it seems clear that the Vice of the Interlude developed into 
the Elizabethan stage-clown. We hear of Vices taking part in 
the miracle plays which were performed at Bungay and 
Chelmsford in the sixteenth century and it seems that they were 
employed as clowns, rather than as regular characters in the 
plot, be at Bungay at any rate payments were made ‘to 
Kelsaye, the vyce for his pastyme before the plaie, and after 
the alae, both daies 1/3’. The famous Tarlton was sometimes 
called a Vice. 

Richard Tarlton? was a man of humble origin who according 
to John Fuller was born at Condover in Shropshire. The same 
ay gives the following account of his rise to fame: ‘He 
was in the field keeping his father’s swine, when a servant of 
Robert, Earl of Leicester, passing this way to his Lord’s lands 
in his Barony of Denbighe, was so highly pleased with his 
happy unhappy answers, that he brought him to court, where 
he became the most famous jester to Queen Elizabeth... .Our 
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Tarlton was master of his faculty. When Queen Elizabeth was 
serious, I dare not say sullen, and out of good humour, he could 
undumpish her at his pleasure. Her highest favourites would, 
in some cases, go to Tarlton before they would go to the 
Queen, and he was their usher to preface their advantageous 
access unto her. In a word, he told the Queen more of her 
faults than most of her chaplains, and cured her melancholy 
better than all her physicians. Much of his merriment lay in 
his very looks ais actions....Indeed, the self-same words, 
spoken by another, would hardly move a merry man to smile; 
which, uttered by him, would force a sad soul to laughter.’ 
How much trust may be placed in Fuller’s anecdotes I do not 
know ; thereare, however, some obscure but suggestive remarks 
written down shortly before the clown’s death and preserved 
in the Calendar of State Papers, which indicate that Tarlton, who 
was a groom of the chamber, did occupy something of the 
jester’s privileged position at court. 

In 1600, or thereabouts, a collection was published of Tarlton’s 
Jests, drawn into three parts; His Court witty Jests, his sound City 
Jests; His country pretty Jests, full of Delight, Wit and Honest 
Mirth, but the book is of the conventional jest-book type, full 
of unreliable anecdotes, and dull jests, and gives us little idea 
of the famous clown, in spite of the fact that the author seems 
to have been acquainted with the leading facts of his hero’s 
life. Tarlton, it would seem, was renowned for his invention 
of jigs, for his habit of exchanging sarcastic remarks with the 
audience, and for what Gabriel Harvey calls ‘his piperly ex- 
temporizing and Tarletonizing’. The best account of his 
pee is to be found in a curious pamphlet which appeared 
about two years after his death in 1588, entitled Tarlton’s News 
out of Purgatory. Onelye such a jest as his Jigge, fit for Gentlemen 
to laugh at... "Published by an old companion of his; Robin 
Goodfellow. Robin, grieving over his old friend’s death, falls 
asleep in a field: ‘As thus I lay in a slumber, methought I sawe 
one attired in russet, with a buttoned cap on his head, a great 
bag by his side, and a strong bat in his hand, so artificially 


attired for a clowne as I began to call Tarlton’s wonted shape 
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to remembrance.’ At first the apparition caused the sleeper 
some alarm, but Tarlton reassured his friend and bade him 
regard him as a sort of Robin Goodfellow, one of those spirits 
“that were rather pleasantly disposed than endued with any 
hurtful influence’. Having thus quieted his friend’s alarm, the 
dead man proceeds to relate his news. After all, the Roman 
Catholics are right, there is a Purgatory, and the ghostly clown 
proceeds to describe and to account for the presence of its 
various inhabitants in his old comic vein. His own penance 
is to play jigs on his tabor to the ghosts. 

William Kempe’ and Robert Armin (whose stage name was 
Pinks) were both famous clowns in their day but little is known 
of their personalities. Kempe won much notoriety by dancing 
a morris dance from London to Norwich, he was a well- 
known composer of jigs, and his renown as a comic actor was 
not confined to the British Isles. Armin, who was Tarlton’s 
pupil and ‘adopted son’, was, as we have seen, an author as 
well as an actor, and probably infected Shakespeare with some- 
thing of his own interest in fool-literature and court-jesters. 

The Elizabethan actor did not wholly abolish the réle of the 
Vice or Fool but transformed it out of all recognition. He 
retained his traditional traits of absurd mentality, grotesque 
physical appearance, familiarity with the spectators and partial 
independence of the plot. He continued to be the mouthpiece 
of satire and topical allusion, but he shed his old motley vest- 
ments and ceased for the most part to assume the réle aosaris 
jester or guild-fool. 


The Narr, as we have seen, was a popular figure in early 
German drama, but Hans Sachs made comparatively little use 
of him and his development into a stock-type was very largely 
due to the influence of the English theatrical companies who 
first visited Germany in the middle of the sixteenth century. 
These players performed dramas of all kinds, but they were 
particularly renowned for their comic powers, and the most 
important member of a troupe was always the funny man or 
clown, who came to be known in Germany as ‘The English 
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Fool’, or “The English John’, a ticle which he tended to retain 
even after the troupes had become thoroughly Germanized, and 
when Germans themselves took the ait comic roles." 

All these clowns had much in common, but each actor did 
something to create a fresh species of the genus. The actor 
Sackville, for instance, seems to have been the first to create 
“John Posset’, Spenser represented ‘Hans von Stockfisch’, and 
Robert Reynolds was responsible for the famous type of ‘Pickle 
Herring’. And as these gentlemen differed from one another 
in name, so they did to a certain extent in dress and behaviour. 
John Possett, for instance, was renowned, like Charlie Chaplin, 
for his shoes, which were much too large for him; his waist- 
coat was a strange and wonderful spectacle; his huge flapping 
hat was apt to fall off his head in the ardours of courtship; 
he could so make up and contort his face that it was hardl 
human, and above ati he made it clear that he thought himself 
a very fine fellow. Pickle Herring’s appearance was very similar 
but slightly more military; he wore a sword at his side and an 
enormous Tyrolese hat on his head. Both gentlemen affected 
great ruffs. Stage directions, and texts of plays, furnish us with 
quite a vivid notion of the clownage of ‘English John’, who 
was an adept at miming laughter and terror and drunkenness, 
and knew how to make the audience roar before he had spoken 
a word. Sometimes he let himself be heard off the stage heft 
making his first appearance, sometimes he put his head in first 
and let the rest of his body follow later, sometimes he reap- 
peared again and again like a bad penny. His rdles were various. 
Only very occasionally did he appear as a court-fool, usually 
he was a yokel, a silly servant, a messenger, even a hangman. 
As a bearer of important letters he was popular but incompetent. 
Often he endeared himself to the public by his amazing gift 
for doing the wrong thing, but sometimes he was a parodist 
rather than a laughing-stock. Often he was employed to speak 
the prologue of the play, and he was always wont to take the 
audience into his confidence and ask them for their views on 
the actions of other characters. The stylization of the German 
Narr or Clown was chiefly due to the dramatist Jacob Ayrer, 
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who in this matter (as also in his invention of the singspiele, 
a dramatic genre partially modelled on the jig) was much 
influenced by the art of the English comic actor. 


It is noteworthy that most of the comic types dealt with in 
this chapter are related to but not identical with the court- or 
guild-jester. The traditional fool’s réle had the advantage of 
being more or less extraneous to the plot and therefore easily 
withdrawn from the control of the playwright; but on the 
other hand the ambitious professional actor was not likely to 
remain contented with a comic part fixed by tradition. The 
rise of the Badin, the Bobo, the Vice, English John and Pickle 
Herring is symptomatic of that superseding of the motley fool 
by the stage-clown, which was the natural result of the secular 
spirit of the times and the development of the professional 

eatre. 
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Harlequin 
* 


he closing of the career of Gringoire, the famous Prince 

des Sots, through the rivalry of the new Italian comedians, 

marks an important moment in the history of clownage.* 
The comedians ith in the last chapter modelled them- 
selves to a certain extent upon an existent social type, but at 
the end of the sixteenth century the vogue of the cap and bells 
began to be superseded by that of dhesklick mask of Harlequin, 
a fool type created by popular imagination and the genius of 
successive generations of comic actors. 

The origin and early history of Harlequin has given rise to 
much learned controversy too lengthy for repetition here.? 
The attempts to find a derivation for his name seem to me 
entirely unconvincing. The best account of his probable origin 
is given by Dr Otto Driesen, whose arguments have never been 
seriously challenged. On New Year's Night, 1091, a certain 
priest called Gauchelin was terrified by a procession of women, 
warriors, monks, etc. who swept past him, dressed in black, 
half-hidden by flames, and wailing aloud. Astonished and dis- 
mayed, the priest said to himself : ‘Doubtless this is the Herlechin 
family. I have heard that it has formerly been seen by man 
prey but I have mocked at such tales. Now, indeed, I m self 

ave truly seen the ghosts of the dead.’ Gauchelin was, indeed, 
neither the first nor the last to see the notorious ‘maisnie 
Herlechin’ (Harlequin-troupe), which appeared so frequently 
both in medieval France and England. For Harlequin (Herlechin, 
Hellequin, etc. are all variations of the same word) appears 
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first in history or legend as an aerial spectre or demon, leading 
that ghostly nocturnal cortége known as the Wild Hunt. 
Poor Gauchelin was much alarmed by his experience, but 
as time went on—at any rate in France—the Hunt lost some 
of its terrors, and the wailing procession of lost souls curned 
into a troupe of comic demons who flew merrily through the 
air to the sound of song and of tinkling bells. Nor did it always 
remain a mere nebulous, ghostly phenomenon. I have sug- 
gested, elsewhere,” that the mummery probably originated as 
a miming of a Wild Hunt led by a certain Mormo, a child- 
devouring ogress of Greek origin, not unlike Perchta, the 
mythical patroness of the Perchten-runners. That the Harlequin- 
troupe was also sometimes mimed is suggested by the fact that 
it makes a partial appearance in Adam de la Halle’s Jeu de la 
Feuillée, which, as we have seen, had for its central theme 
the entertainment of fairies by the citizens of Arras. ‘Already 
I hear the Hellequin-troupe approaching’ cries Gillot, in this 
play. ‘I hear many little bells ringing, I am certain they are 
close at hand’, and, sure enough, in flies Croquesot (Biter-of- 
fools), “a little bearded man’, who having cheerfully enquired 
of the audience whether his ‘hairy phiz’ doesn’t become him 
well, proceeds to woo the fairy Morgue on behalf of his 
mighty master Hellequin, who, though still supernatural, has 
obviously developed into a more substantial and more comic 
figure than his ancestor, the demonic leader of lost and wan- 
dering souls. In the next century the Roman du Fauvel shows 
a further comic and dramatic development of the “maisnie 
Harlequin’, which now appears, not as a band of aerial sprites, 
but as a noisy troupe of mummers, rioting outside the bridal- 
chamber of a newly married couple whom they desire to mock. 
The diabolical aspect of Harlequin was not, however, wholly 
forgotten, for the ‘Hell-mouth’, which was so familiar a device 
on the medieval stage, was known in France as ‘la chap 
d’Hellequin’. Dr Driesen, indeed, suggests that it was mai 
through the religious drama that Harlequin developed from an 
aerial demon into a comic devil, and so was prepared for his 
final migration to the Italian comic stage. For Harlequin has 
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a mixed ancestry, and is himself an odd hybrid creature, in part 
a devil created by popular fancy, in part a wandering mounte- 
bank from Italy. And that brings us to the second and less 
nebulous phase of Harlequin’s life story. 

The origin of the Commedia dell’ Arte has been as fully dis- 
cussed as the origin of Harlequin and with even less definite 
results. It is a plausible theory that the Italian Improvised 
Comedy of the Renaissance was the descendant of the ancient 
Roman Atellanae, but nothing certain is known except that in 
the latter half of the sixteenth century certain companies of 
Italian actors became famous all over Europe for their skill in 
improvisation, their store of amusing stage-tricks or ‘lazzi’, and 
their creation of characters who became stock comic types, 
most of whom were caricatures of certain classes or nationali- 
ties : the lovers, the servants, the braggart Captain, the Doctor 
from Bologna, Pantaloon the old merchant of Venice, and so 
on. Each actor identified himself with a particular réle or 
masque and was responsible for his share at che dialogue; for 
only the scenario or plot was supplied beforehand, and all the 
conversation was left to the inspiration of the moment. One 
of the most popular of these Italian masques was that of Arlec- 
chino, the comic valet or ‘Zany’, who was usually supposed 
to be of Bergamese origin, possibly because he was associated 
with a dance called the Bergamasque. His costume, however, 
belonged to no particular nationality. He was dressed in a 
gunmen of motley patches, he held a bat in his hand, his shaved 

ead was usually covered with a hat or cap decorated with an 
animal’s tail or bunch of feathers, and on his face he wore a 
black mask, which in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries 
was usually bearded. We are very familiar with his appearance, 
because from the first he seems to have been a favourite 
subject for artists, and it is clear that already in the sixteenth 
century the type was clearly defined. The Recueil Fossard (a set 
of pictorial documents relating to theatrical and court-festivities 
collected by a musician of Louis XIV) confirms the statement 
of Riccoboni: “The acting of the Harlequins before the seven- 
teenth century was nothing but a continual play of extravagant 
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tricks, violent movements, and outrageous rogueries. He was 
at once insolent, mocking, inept, clownish, and emphatically 
ribald. I believe that he was extraordinary agile, and he seemed 
to be constantly in the air; and I might confidently add that 
he was a proficient tumbler.’ 

Harlequin the Clown makes his first appearance in literature 
in two curious poems published in Paris in 1585, entitled 
Histoire plaisante des faicts et gestes de Harlequin commedien Italien 
contenant ses songes et visions, etc., where he is represented as a 
kind of diabolical acrobat.? 

The first of these poems (which has a certain resemblance 
in theme to the thirteenth-century poem describing a terrific 
but comic ‘diablerie’ performed at Rouen by the devil Herlekin 
to celebrate his marriage with the damned witch Luque) was 
published as a pamphlet directed against-an actor of the Italian 
troupe I Confidenti, who were then performing in Paris. It 
relates how one night Harlequin had a vision of Mother 
Cardine, a villainous old woman who in her lifetime kept a 
brothel in Paris, and had now risen from the underworld in 
order to beg ‘her son’ to deliver her from the torments of Hell. 
As soon as he awoke from the dream Harlequin journeyed to 
the river of death, leapt on to Charon’s shoulders as lightly 
as a monkey, and proceeded to divert that grim ferryman by 
putting out his tongue, rolling his eyes and performing a 
thousand antics. Having made a further conquest of Cerberus, 
he went on to divert even the King of the Underworld by 
his acrobatic feats : 


*Regardes moy donc bien! alors il fait un sault 
En arritre courbe de quatre pieds de hault, 
Dance en Bargamache, et desployant sa langue 
Leur fait en bouffonant une gaye harangue. 


Pluto’s hard heart melted, he burst into a roar of laughter and 
offered to give Harlequin anything he desired. Harlequin, 
much to his annoyance, desired the restoration of Mother 
Cardine. In the second poem Harlequin defends himself against 
what he regards as a libellous attack, and it is noteworthy that 
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he is not angry at being regarded as a devil, but does object to 
being described as a disreputable buffoon. These poems cer- 
tainly support Dr Driesen’s theory of the origin of Harlequin, 
for even his enemy ‘the confounded poetaster’ acknowledges 
his infernal rank, and recognizes that the despised buffoon is 
none other than the notorious leader of the Wild Hunt: 


“Mais Arlequin le Roi commande a !’Achéron, 
Il est duc ace esprits de la bande infernale.’ 


But how then did this aerial French demon come to alight 
on the earth at all, how did he turn into a solid Bergamese 
valet, rival or servant of Pantaloon? There are some who deny 
that any such development took place. Arlecchino, they say, 
was from the first an Italian masque, and if a remote origin is 
to be found for him, why not trace him back to Hercules, 
who was always treated as a comic figure in the ancient mimes ?* 
Nevertheless, it is surely significant that Harlequin does not 
appear among the Italian actors before their arrival in France 
in 1571, and that even after that time he is most popular in 
France and Northern Italy. It is noteworthy also that his 
black mask, his bat, his fox-tail, his uncertain nationality and 
chameleon-like nature, set him somewhat apart from the other 
masques, and suggest ritual or legendary origin. There is no 
certain proof, but it is surely likely that there was some fusion 
of characters and that one of the more agile and elusive of the 
Italian comic masques adopted the title and in part the rdle of 
the tricksy French Harlequin. This theory, it may be remarked, 
does not preclude the possibility that there has also been some 
confusion between Harlequin and the comic Hercules. 

However diabolical Harlequin may have been in the Middle 
Ages, in the Renaissance he was a very human figure patronized 
by princes and beloved by the citizens of Paris. Successive 
actors identified themselves so thoroughly with the réle that 
Harlequin began to exist outitlal ttestail of the theatre and 
to play a part in society not wholly dissimilar to that of the 
buffoon and the fool, whom he was to a certain extent sup- 
planting in popularity. The researches of M. Armand Baschet 
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into French and Mantuan State Archives have furnished us with 
a considerable amount of knowledge of these early Harlequins. 
The best known, though probably not quite the first, of them 
was Tristano Martinelli, who, known to himself and others as 
*Arlechinus’ or ‘Dominus Arlechinorum’, became the familiar 
correspondent of French and Italian princes. 

Martinelli was born about 1557, and towards the end of the 
century he had acquired such fame as an actor, that a projected 
visit of his company to France became the subject of diplo- 
matic correspondence, Henry IV even going so far as to send 
him a personal invitation ending: ‘Priant Dieu, Arlequin, qu'il 
vous ait en sa sainte garde. De Paris le 21 décembre 1599. 
Henry.’ In 1600 Tristano Martinelli crossed the Alps, and 
from that time forward became the spoilt pet of the French 
and Italian aristocracy. At court he was evidently accorded 
something of the jester’s liberty, for Tallemant des Réaux re- 
lates how one day he seated himself in the chair which Kin 
Henry had just vacated, and proceeded to address his monar 
as Harlequin and to promise him protection and pensions. The 
King dared not make any objections, but at last replied meekly: 

Hol, you have played my part long enough, let me now play 
it for myself.’* The familiarity that existed between kings and 
clowns in the early years of ie seventeenth century is indeed 
almost incredible. Marie de’ Medici frequently sent humble 
begging letters to Italy trying by promises of handsome presents 
to coax her reluctant Harlequin back into France. Harlequin, 
in his tum, would write back with complete self-assurance 
explaining to his noble ‘gossips’ the best way to manage 
theatrical companies: ‘Il les faut attirer comme grenouilles au 
bon morceau.” His letter to the Cardinal Gonzaga is a master- 
piece of jovial insolence: “Trés Cher Compére! J'ai ouvert 
votre lettre par laquelle japprends en trés beaux termes que 
vous m’aimez,..... However, he himself only writes with a 
definite end in view: ‘Je le fais pour que vous aussi, dans vos 
lettres, vous me disiez: ‘‘Nous nous réjouissons, Seigneur 
Arlequin, des dons que vous veut faire la commére Trés 
Chrétienne, ainsi que nous désirons faire aussitét que possible 
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et méme la surpasser pour ne rien perdre de l’autorité naturelle 
qu’ont les cogs sur les poules, et les males sur les femelles, et 
nous voulons vous consoler de fait et non point en paroles, 
aussi tenez-vous assuré d’un présent magnifique de notre part 
aussi, pour l’amour de notre parrainage, o seigneur Arlequin!”’ 
C’est ainsi qu’on écrit, o trés-cher compére. N’oubliez pas que 
l’affection vient de l’intérét. ...’ 

Harlequin was ‘gossip’ to many people in high places. In 
1613 he wrote a letter to a Mantuan count describing how royal 
personages competed with one another for the honour of 
standing godparents to his children: “J’ai pensé pour lever tout 
embarras, de rendre ma femme grosse deux fois encore, et de 
donner les enfants un par un comme on fait pour les chats, 
puis qu'il parait que les enfants d’un Arlequin sont des petits 
chats 4 distribuer. 

Martinelli was subject to sporadic fits of repentance in which 
he threatened to retire from theatrical life, ie in 1626, after 
having been a comedian for over thirty years, he was still 
corresponding about a possible professional visit to France. 
That, however, is the last we hear of the famous Harlequin, 
who for all his glory and court-favour was very speedily for- 
gotten. 

After Martinelli, the next great Harlequin was Giuseppe- 
Domenico Biancolelli, known as Dominique, who was born 
in Bologna in 1640, and gained a high place in the favour of 
Louis XIV. Like his equally famous contemporary Tiberio 
Fiorelli or Scaramouche, he was noted for his bons mots and 
was the hero of many dubiously authentic anecdotes, which 
were collected by C. Cotolendi in a book entitled Arle- 
quiniana. Luckily, however, we are not dependent on such 
untrustworthy works, for the existing portraits of Dominique 
reveal much, and he himself wrote and published scenarii of 
the comedies in which he appeared. Dominique preserved the 
Harlequin tradition, but he effected a subtle alteration in the 
spirit of the famous Zany. Acrobatic clownage remained, but 
wit and humour became even more important. ‘Dominique 
a moralement transformé Arlequin, et...du niais gourmand 
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il a fait un maitre fourbe, impudent et cynique, se sauvant de 
l’odieux par l’exagération méme de ses vices, parce qu’il sort 
du possible pour entrer dans l’irréal et nous emporte avec lui 
dans le libre domaine de la fantaisie. Cependant, comme la 
Comédie Italienne avait toujours besoin d’un valet ignorant, 
l’ancien Arlequin, abandonné par Dominique retira sa masque 
noir et s’enfarina en Pierrot.’* He died in 1688. 

In 1680 the Italians were established at the Hétel de Bour- 
gogne, and their performances began to change in character and 
to approximate to regular French Comedy. In this new phase 
of the Comédie Italienne, however, the old stock and the 
‘lazzi’ still made their appearance, the French dialogue was 
interspersed with occasional Italian sentences, and Harlequin 
retained his importance. The plays, which were usually very 
coarse, fell into two main types: bouffoneries, which were 
usually fantastic parodies of mythological subjects, and comedies 
of manners satinzing the habits of the petit bourgeoisie. On 
one occasion, for instance, Harlequin appeared as a travesty 
of Diana, but in Arlequin lingére du Palais he appeared with 
one half of him disguised as a female laundress, and the other 
half as a masculine seller of lemonade, his pantomimic ski 
culminating in the scene where he made his two halves appear 
to fight with one another. The scenery at the Comédie Italienne 
was elaborate, and very similar in character to the setting of 
the ballet de court and the court masque, and it was at this 
period that Harlequin became the central figure of that type 
of extravagant fantasy which came to be known later as panto- 
mime. 

In 1697 the Italians offended Madame de Maintenon and 
were expelled from France, but this banishment was far from 
closing the career of the irrepressible Harlequin. 

At the end of the seventeenth century great annual fairs were 
held in two market-places in the Parisian suburbs: Saint- 
Germain and Saint-Laurent. These fairs, which attracted crowds 
of Parisians, were diversified with the puppet-shows and tight- 
rope dances, which gradually developed into dramatic per- 
formances: the Brothers Alard enclosing their acrobatic feats 
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in a framework of dialogue; Bertrand replacing marionettes 
by living actors who naturally assumed the old Italian masks, 
which had already formed a part of their puppet-shows. The 
verve and gaiety of these unconventional little theatres soon 
excited the jealousy of the members of the Comédie Frangaise, 
who were continually trying to enforce their legal right to a 
monopoly of comedy. It was in this lively atmosphere that 
Harlequin entered upon a fresh phase of his existence and took 
an active part in the war of the theatres. The forains were 
forbidden to use dialogue: Harlequin, like most clowns, was 
an adept at soliloquy; speech of any kind was prohibited at 
the Fairs : Harlequin was renowned for his pantomimic art, and, 
even if a whole piece in dumb-show were likely to prove tedious, 
roars of laughter would certainly be evoked when he drew 
out a written speech from his left-hand pocket and unrolled it 
in front of the audience to the accompaniment of expressive 
gestures. It was still more enjoyable when these speeches were 
written in verses made to popular tunes, and could therefore 
be sung by the spectators, who were only too delighted at this 
chance of joining in the fun and helping to thwart the designs 
of the unpopular Comédie Francaise. In 1714, however, the 
Opéra sold to the forains the right to sing plays in dialogue. 
So then Harlequin, the absurd valet of Italian farce, became 
the hero of adventures in the fantastic world of pantomime, 
vaudeville and comic opera. This, however, was by no means 
the only transformation undergone by Harlequin in the eigh- 
teenth century. 

After the death of Louis XIV and the retreat of Madame de 
Maintenon to Saint-Cyr, the Regent Philip of Orleans invited 
an Italian actor and author called Riccoboni to bring a troupe 
of comedians to Paris, whom he established at the Hétel de 
Bourgogne. However, the day of the Commedia dell’ Arte 
was over, and Riccoboni gained no applause until he had the 
happy idea of procuring an author to write comedies in the 
French language and the French manner for his company, who 
still, however, retained their traditional rdles as Lelio, Silvia, 
Arlequin and the rest. It was through this reconstituted Comédie 
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Italienne that Harlequin became an inhabitant of the delight- 
fully conventional Arcadia of Marivaux and Watteau. 
Arlequin and his fellow Trivelin now become the valets of 
the refined young lovers Silvia and Lelio, and, though they are 
still naive, greedy and mischievous, are no longer involved in 
heartless intrigues and coarsely sensual adventures, but in the 
entanglements due to those mistakes and misunderstandings and 
coquetries which are little more than symptoms of the gradual 
dawn of love. Usually the setting of the plays is ostensibly 
realistic, but sometimes Marivaux transports us to fairy- 
land, and there indulges in daydreams ab a golden world where 
men and women recover their natural goodness, and learn to 
follow the dictates of an unsophisticated reason and an un- 
corrupted heart. In sucha setting Harlequin tends to represent the 
natural man. For instance, in L’Isle des Esclaves Arlequin 
and his master are shipwrecked on an island ruled by escaped 
Athenian slaves, who naturally believe in the dictatorship of 
the proletariat. Forced to change places with his servant 
Arlequin, Iphicrate hears some unpleasant home truths. Arle- 
quin, however, is generous, and when his master appeals to 
his kindness he not only forgives him, but willingly reassumes 
his servant's livery, while his master sheds tears of gratitude 
and makes good resolutions for the future. For, after all, 
Marivaux was no revolutionary. He believed in rank and con- 
vention and culture. His valets prefer to remain in service, and 
his natural man is all the better for a little education. In 
Arlequin poli par l'amour, for instance, all the efforts of the 
love-sick Fairy fail to rouse the unfeeling, unthinking soul of 
Arlequin from its natural and unpleasing animal lethargy; but 
one glance from the eyes of the shepherdess Silvia accomplishes 
the miracle, though their love still retains a naive, Arcadian 
simplicity. Here Marivaux works in the pantomimic tradition 
and shows how Arlequin and Silvia are saved from the machina- 
tions of the jealous Fay by the theft of her magic wand. There 
is indeed something magical in the art of Marivaux and 
Watteau. They wave their wands and for a spell-bound moment 
history stands still, and eighteenth-century France is changed 
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into the garden of the Hesperides, where cultivated men and 
women make love and music in an apparently eternal trance, 
unbroken by any premonitions of coming Terror or by ominous 
mutterings of the Sansculottes. It is, however, typical of the 
robust individuality of Harlequin, that even in this enchanted 
air he retains many of his old comic tricks, for even Marivaux 
allows him opportunity for improvisation and for ‘lazzi’ and 
for the rough and tumble work of the clown. 

In 1762 ‘he Comédie Italienne managed to absorb the Opéra- 
Comique of the Fairs, and, since plays were supplied by the 
influential Italian playwright Goldoni who disapproved of 
masks and of the stylized treatment of character, Harlequin lost 
his importance in French comedy. Meanwhile, however, he 
flourished in other countries and caused uneasy moments to 
serious-minded poets across the Channel, who watched with 
dismay the Italian zany ousting Shakespeare and Ben Jonson 
from the public stage. 

It is unnecessary to re-tell in detail the story of Harlequin’s 
rise and fall as the hero of English pantomime, for it has already 
been admirably related by Mr Cyril Beaumont. At the begin- 
ning of the eighteenth century the famous brothers Alard from 
the Foire Saint-Germain produced An Italian Night Scene at 
Drury Lane, and from this time onwards Drury Lane and 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields were perpetually outvying one another in 
their attempts to gratify the public greed for spectacular splen- 
dour and novel extravagancies of comic miming. John Weaver 
claims to have been the first to introduce silent drama, but the 
real father of English pantomime was the actor-manager John 
Rich, known as Lun, who invented a kind of entertainment 
in which some story from classical mythology was interspersed 
with a comic fable concerned with the loves of Harlequin and 
Columbine. Lun’s rendering of the former part was particu- 
larly effective, for he was a master of expressive gesture, and 
he also had the happy idea of treating Harlequin’s bat as a 
magic wand, and ae using his hero’s necromantic powers to 
provide an excuse for novel transformation scenes. 

John Rich’s pupil Henry Woodward became in his turn a 
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famous Harlequin under the soubriquet of Lun Junior. Like 
his master he was a talented mime, and excellent in what the 
Italian actors called ‘lazzi’. He seems to have originated the 
custom that ‘the actor should conclude each phase of mime 
with one of the five fixed poses of Harlequin, which re- 
presented respectively Admiration, Defiance, Determination, 
Flirtation and T hought’.' 

In the last quarter of the eighteenth century certain changes 
took place in the pantomime, the chief of which 
Harlequin himself was brought into existence by the wave of 
a magic wand. The plot was founded upon some fairy-story, 
with a disagreeable old father and his servant, two lovers and 
a rejected suitor for chief characters, who, at the critical moment 
of their fortunes, were transformed by the Good Fairy into 
the masques of the Harlequinade. 

In 1800 James Byrne transformed Harlequin into a creature 
of sparkling silk and spangles, invented new poses, and gave 
a symbolic interpretation of his costume. ‘Red baabhtiied 
temper; blue, love; yellow, jealousy; brown or mauve, con- 
stancy. When Harlequin wore his mask down he was supposed 
to be invisible, and when his wand was filched from his grasp 
he was supposed to fall into the power of the Clown.’? Later 
in the century the symbolism was changed, black was intro- 
duced into ae patches, ‘red symbolized fire; blue, water; 
har ik air; and black, earth’. At this time Harlequin, who 

ad been dumb for nearly a century, occasionally found his 
tongue again, though he never recovered the glib talkativeness 
and power of repartee which he possessed in the days of the 
Italian Improvised Comedy. 

After 1830 English pantomime began to deteriorate. The 
Christmas entertainment after this date began with a long 
burlesque, which had nothing to do with the Harlequinade, 
and terminated in a transformation scene, after which ‘the 
comic business is run through by the pantomimists in three or 
four ordinary street or chamber scenes’, where Clown, Harle- 
quin, Columbine, the Policeman, fall, pirouette, kick and chase 
one another in and out of sausage shops. No doubt the decline 
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in importance of Harlequin, which resulted from Grimaldi’s 
great development of the part of the Clown, contributed to 
the decadence of pantomime. Nevertheless, a sorry survival 
of the once glorious Harlequinade lingered on into the twentieth 
century, and I remember in my childhood being much disap- 
pointed when the glories of the transformation scene faded 
into the prose of the sausage shop, burgled by Clown and 
protected by the Policeman. But I was pleased with the 
spangles of Harlequin and very ready to believe my elders when 

ey told me that every gesture had a meaning and that his 
black masque made him invisible. 

In spite of minor variations Harlequin’s appearance is more 
unchanging than his character; the only qualities which remain 
constant through the centuries are agility, resilience and, as a 
rule, complete absence of the moral sense. Unlike the fool in 
cap and bells, he can tap no hidden source of mysterious know- 
Ieee or unworldly wisdom. The fool had his niche in a divinely 
planned order of society, to whose dependent, ephemeral and 
often corrupt character it was his function to bear witness. 
Harlequin, on the other hand, was wholly a creature of make- 
believe, without background, and therefore without either re- 
ligious significance or subversive tendencies. This was no doubt 
due to the fact that whatever Harlequin’s pre-history in the 
Middle Ages may have been, he was really born as a clown 
in the sixteenth century and was a true child of the secular 


Renaissance. 
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The Harlequinade: Punch, Pierrot, Clown 
and his Successors 


* 


arlequin, for all his mysterious appearance, is really a 
most sociable figure. During the Middle Ages he 


hardly ever appeared apart from his troupe ‘the Mesnie 
Herlekin’, and Herlekin was often a common rather than a 
propername. At the Renaissance he could hardly be dissociated 
from his fellow masquers, whom on one occasion Marie de’ 
Medici described as‘ toutel’herliquinerie’, and moreover, owing 
to the ingrained tendency of clowns to hunt in couples, he was 
sometimes almost indistinguishable in appearance from his 
fellow valet, known as ‘second Zany’, ‘Trivelino’, etc. Panta- 
loon and Columbine are as immortal as Harlequin, but they 
do not concern us here. More important, for our purpose, are 
Pulcinella, Pedrolino, Pierrot and Clown, who are at bottom 
“fools’, that is to say subnormal men who please by the exhibi- 
tion of stupidity and insensibility. 

Like most of his brethren Punch is a fellow of doubtful 
ancestry, but it is tempting to trace his lineage back to ancient 
Rome, where we find, among the comic masques, the hump- 
backed, hook-nosed, large-jawed mime with whom we are so 
familiar. Punch is often said to have two fathers: the Roman 
clowns, Maccus and Bucco, both of them greedy, foolish dolts, 
who like other zanies are almost inseparable from one another. 
But however that may be, Punch makes his first unmistakable 
appearance in the sixteenth century, as a Neapolitan clown, 
dressed (it is said, like a peasant of Acerra) in a loose wide 
blouse and pantaloons, with a conical hat on his head, a black 
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half-mask over his protuberant hooked-nose, and an ominous 
cudgel in his hand. 

The meaning of Punch’s name is quite uncertain, and there 
is no real evidence for any of the attempted derivations. The 
most plausible suggestion, however, is that the name is derived 
from pulcino (late Latin pullicenus), a chicken, and is to be asso- 
ciated with the “cock-type’, one of the old classic mimes who 
under the onomatopoeic name of Cicirrus seems to have been 
associated with Maccus and Bucco. Professor Allardyce Nicoll’ 
points out that in the seventeenth century the engraver Jacques 
Callot depicts among his comic types—most of whom have 
hats adored with cock’s feathers—one called Pulliciniello and 
another called Cucurucu, who appears to be a very similar type 
of clown. Pulcinella’s réles were very varied: sometimes ie 
was a young valet, sometimes an old master, sometimes a 
miserly old bachelor, sometimes, as all English children should 
know, a married man. In Neapolitan farces his part was some- 
times duplicated. Riccoboni tells us that ‘The Neapolitan 
comedies, instead of a Scapin and a Harlequin, have two 
Polichinelles, one cunning and the other stupid. It is the com- 
mon opinion of the country that these two opposite characters 
were drawn from the city of Beneventum.. . . It is said that this 
city, the half of which is on the top of a hill, the other half at 
the foot, produces men of entirely different character.’ The 
same kind of unlikely tale, it may be added, is told of Bergamo 
which produced the rascally Brighella and the doltish Harle- 
quin.? As a matter of fact, the stupidity of Pulcinella was 
almost always feigned for his own evil purposes, and the most 
constant traits in his character were cynicism, cruelty and his 
power of tuming the tables on his would-be oppressors. 
Maurice Sand says that Pulcinella was sparing of word and of 
gesture and never an acrobat, but this statement is disproved 
by his own analysis of the Neapolitan scenario, Pulcinella, 
Brigand-Chief, which was acted in the San Carlino theatre. 

In this play Pulcinella is pursued by an outraged miller, 
assisted by a detachment of carabineers. In the course of the 
chase he climbs on to the roof and pretends to be a weather- 
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cock, and thence leaps down into a garden where he pretends 
to bea pillar. In the end he is taken and conducted to Nicastro 
to be hanged, but when the rope is ready he plays all sorts of 
tricks upon the hangman; he feigns stupidity and pretends not 
to be able to find the noose. “You fool!’ cries the impatient 
han . ‘Look! It is thus that the noose is adjusted. And 
he ki ps his own head through it. Pulcinella seizes this favourable 
moment, takes hold of the rope, and strangles the son ee 
crying to him: “How now? Am I still a fool?’* M. Du e 
remarks with truth on the resemblance between the wiles of 
Pulcinella and the tricks of Charlie Chaplin. 

In the nineteenth century Salvatore Petito and his son Antonio 
Petito modemized the réle of the popular Neapolitan clown 
and transformed the old gross Pulcinella into “un Pulcinella 
bon mari, ouvrier honnéte, généreux, bon cceur, observateur, 
taquin’.* At the end of the nineteenth century, when the San 
Carlino theatre was abolished and Scarpetta waged war on the 
traditional Masque, Pulcinella retreated to the Teatro Nuovo, 
where still in the twentieth century he continued to appear as 
the very embodiment of the comic aspects of the street-life 
of Naples. 

Plates x00 to xim in the Recueil Fossard depict various 
coarse scenes from the Commedia dell’ Arte illustrated by 
Lorenzo Vaccaro, a Roman engraver of the sixteenth century. 
In some of the crudest of these scenes, a prominent part is 
played by an old hook-nosed hunchback ahi must surely be 
our friend Pulcinella. Pulcinella types also figure in the works 
of van Bolten van Zwolle, an artist of the sixteenth century.3 
At any rate, we know that the Italian comedians took the old 
rascal to France in the sixteenth century, where he changed 
his clothes to those with which we are now so familiar, his 
two humps and his stomach grew in size, his tongue in power 
of caustic comment, he became Gallicized into the sensual witty 
Polichinelle. In the middle of the seventeenth century he turned 
into a marionette and found a congenial home in ile puppet- 
shows of Saint-Germain and Saint-Laurent, ‘where for over a 


century he jested, making a mock of all people and all things; 
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but many of his wickednesses were forgiven him on account 
of his shape and his wooden person’. But Polichinelle was not 
always made of wood. In the nineteenth century he was 
mimed by two French actors, Ely and Mazurier, who were as 
heartily applauded for simulating the unnatural movements of 
the marionette as were the puppet Punches for their lively 
rendering of the movements of a living man. 

At the Restoration Punch came to England both in wood and 
in flesh and blood. Sometimes he danced or sported with 
Harlequin or Scaramouche at the end of an ordinary theatrical 
performance. As a puppet, however, he parted from his old 
companions and became paterfamilias much addicted to beating 
his wife and throwing his baby out of the window. He retained 
his resourcefulness and continued to hang the hangman like his 
old Neapolitan ancestor. In the eighteenth century Punch was 
even more sensual and heartless than Pulcinella and Polichinelle, 
and it was only when he became a weekly guest at John Bull’s 
breakfast-table that his caustic wit began to be tempered by 


benevolence. 


A foolish valet called Pedrolino plays a part in the scenarii 
of Flaminio Scala, but, since we know nothing of his appearance, 
it is impossible to establish any certain connection between him 
and the later French Pierrot.? This latter character is usually 
said to have been created by the actor, Giuseppe Giaratone, who 
took the réle of Pierrot, in an Italian adaptation of Moliére’s 
Don Juan, where he appeared as a naive French peasant. 
Giaratone had a shaven head, wore no mask, and whitened his 
face with flour, but otherwise he was dressed, like the Neapolitan 
Punch, in loose white garments and he also adopted some- 
thing of the character ae the Pulcinella who was not cunning 
and intriguing but ‘stupide et imbécile’. This information 
is furnished to us by a manuscript note in the scenarii of 
Dominique,3 and M. Edouard Fournier suggests that Pierrot’s 
vogue was partly due to the fact that Dominique had trans- 
formed the old doltish Harlequin so completely that it was 
necessary to find another foolish Zany to step into his shoes. 
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Pierrot figures in the scenarii of Gherardi as the valet who, for 
all his simplicity and awkwardness, has a certain fund of com- 
mon sense, which sometimes vents itself in shrewd criticism of 
his master. 

Pierrot was a popular figure in the theatre of the Fairs, where 
the actor Hamoche made a great success in the part at the 
beginning of the eighteenth century, and is supposed to be the 
Pierrot associated with the well-known song Au clair de la Lune. 
Maurice Sand tells a pathetic story of hisending. Having made 
an unsuccessful attempt to join the Company of the Comédie 
Italienne, Hamoche came back to the Fair of Saint-Laurent, 
where great preparations were made for his reception, which 
was expected to be a very hearty one. “Scaramouche came to 
announce him to a personification of the Fair and sang: 


““Hamoche vous prie 
De le recevoir; 
Il tempéte, il crie, 
Voulez-vous le voir?” 
The Fair replied : 
“*C’est ici son centre, 


Qu’il entre, qu'il entre.””’ 


But alas! for human expectations! “The forain audience, by 
no means flattered at being looked upon as a last resource, 
hissed Hamoche by way of teaching him a lesson. This punish- 
ment so wounded the poor Pierrot that he withdrew from the 
theatre and died of grief.’ 

Giglio or Gilles is a variant of Pierrot and has been im- 
mortalized by Watteau. The apotheosis, however, of Pierrot 
took place at the Funambules and was the work of French 
romantics. 

We have seen that in 1762 the Opéra-Comique united with 
the Comédie Italienne and became thoroughly respectable. The 
Parisians, however, have never for long allowed themselves to 
be bullied by Mrs Grundy, and in the last part of the eighteenth 
century we find Harlequin and his friends, who had been 
driven from the Fairs, disporting themselves with undiminished 
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vivacity at the ‘thé4tre 4 quatre sous’ of the boulevards, where 
once more comic operas, reviews, pantomimes and all kinds 
of novelties entertained a gay and unconventional audience. 
In this somewhat squalid but stimulating atmosphere Harlequin 
and Pierrot continued to flourish, surviving even the shock of 
the French Revolution. 

In 1830 a dark, stuffy little cellar called the Thédtre des 
Funambules,? which since 1816 had been used as a kind of hippo- 
drome for performing dogs, etc., became a famous theatre of 
pantomime and vaudeville, whose chief mime was Deburau, 
the Pierrot. Jean-Gaspard Deburau was born in Bohemia in 
1796, and spent a miserable youth as the most despised member 
of a family of wandering acrobats. His const f success 
so preyed on his spirits that he was tempted to hang himself, 
until one day Felix the Harlequin of the Funambules allowed 
the wretched clown to appear in his réle, and from that 
moment Deburau’s success was assured. Deburau, however, 
identified himself with the réle not of Harlequin but of Gilles 
or Pierrot, which, however, he completely transformed: 
changing the stupid valet, the knock-about clown of tradition 
into a self-controlled stoic, ‘acteur sans passion, sans parole et 
presque sans visage; qui dit tout, exprime tout, se moque de 
tout, qui jouerait, sans mot dire, toutes les comédies de Moliére’. 
The actors of the Funambules were accustomed to present 
extravagant pantomimes of the English type, veritable night- 
mares, Janin calls them, ‘ot la terre et le ciel, la raison et la 
féerie, la prose et les vers, sont compromis également’. Yet 
even this tasteless medley was rendered significant by the art 
of Deburau. “Il faut voir le Comédien avec ses lévres pincées, 
son attitude indécise, son sourire railleur, son air qu'il sait rendre 
si admirablement stupide, il faut le voir exposé la pluie, tenant 
téte 4 l’orage, s'engraissant dans les cuisines, battant, battu, 
assassinant, assassiné, ne s étonnant de rien, pas méme du boulet 
rouge qu'il retire de la blessure d’Arlequin. C’est admirable! 
Jamais acteur n’a paru dans un drame plus compliqué avec plus 
d’énergie, de patience, de sang-froid et d’esprit. Deburau’s 
art, according to Monnier, was inherited by his son Charles, 
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but his father desired him to rise in the social scale, and it was 
only—so the story goes—on his death-bed that he relented, and 
in the midst of acute suffering gave his son his first and last 
lesson in the art of pantomime: “C’était un spectacle bien 
pénible et bien curieux 4 la fois, que de voir ce pauvre malade 
ramenant 4 force d’art, sur sa face amaigrie, le rire malin du 
Pierrot, sa colére enfantine, sa curiosité moqueuse, et toutes les 
nuances qui modifient le rire pour le mener jusqu’ aux larmes.. ..’ 

In 1847 Paul Legrand became Pierrot at the Funambules and 
completed the process of introducing pathos and mystery into 
the character of the once rollicking clown. Legrand and 
Champfleury romanticized pantomime, and introduced a 
macabre element into the character of Harlequin and his friends, 
making them belated contemporaries of the slim young men 
in black who, both in literary and pictorial art, had been 
brooding by moonlit waters and ruined towers ever since the 
beginning of the century.’ In Shakespeare aux Funambules 
Théophile Gautier describes a pantomime of this kind which 
he himself had seen. The piece begins with the appearance of 
Pierrot plunged in melancholy because he is in love with a 
great ts , and, although penniless, is anxious to penetrate high 
society. At this fatal moment a clothes-merchant passes by; 
Pierrot murders and robs him and proceeds to gratify his 
ambition. In consequence of this crime he rises steadily in the 
social scale, but is perpetually haunted by the ghost of the 
murdered man, who emerges at the most inopportune mo- 
ments, crying very miserably like the ghost in the Ur-Hamlet, 
*Marrchand d’habits!’ His last and most tactless appearance is 
at the very altar where Pierrot is about to wed his lady of high 
degree. ‘Aussitét le spectre reparait, enlace Pierrot dans ses longs 
bras, et le force 4 exécuter avec lui une valse infernale plus 
terrible cent fois que la célébre valse de Méphistophéles, si 
merveilleusement dansée par Frédéric Lemaitre... .Le couple 
fantastique fait encore quelques tours, et s’'abime dans une 
trappe, au milieu d'une ipsestltereaed eset de térébenthine. 
La mariée s’évanouit, les parents prennent les attitudes de la 
douleur et de |’étonnement, et la toile tombe au milieu des 
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applaudissements. Ne voila-t-il pas un étrange drame, mélé de 
rire et de terreur?...Pierrot qui se proméne dans la rue avec 
sa casaque blanche, son pantalon Hisrieiecon visage enfariné, 
peccu de vagues désirs, n’est-ce pas la symbolisation de 

ame humaine encore innocente et blanche, tourmentée d’aspira- 
tions infinies vers les régions supérieures?’ We have travelled 
far indeed from the light-hearted malice of the Italians, and 
one is inclined to agree with Gordon Craig that the change is 
not for the better. 

The last phase of Pierrot’s romantic history occurred towards 
the end of the nineteenth century when the artist Willette’ put 
him into mourning, and tumed him into a Bohemian artist, 
who was at one and the same time a thwarted idealist and a 
rake with the heart of a child. 

Adolphe Willette was an habitué of the Moulin Rouge and the 
Chat Noir taverns rendered famous by the poets and artists who 
frequented them. The Chat Noir, which was founded by an 
artist, was partly decorated by Willette, and gave rise to a 
periodical entitled Chat Noir in which appeared Willette’s 
illustrated fantasy Pauvre Pierrot, which is a kind of sublimation 
—at once cynical and pathetic—of the artist's life as a needy 
Bohemian in Montmartre. We see Pierrot making unavailing 
love to a rose, to the moon, to the Parisian coquette who 
repents on Good Friday, and is recalled to her life of wicked 
gaiety by the bells on Easter moming. We watch Pierrot’s 
fruitless efforts to make money, his humiliation at the hands of 
the sinister Harlequin, who appears either in his own person 
or under the form of the Black Cat, we enjoy his visit to ‘le 
bon Dieu’ (who presides over a very bourgeois ménage) and 
pay him when St Peter sweeps him out of heaven and leaves 

im to wake up next morris with a drunken headache. Three 
motifs recur constantly. Love is not won, money is not made, 
death is not seule. Why is Pierrot- Willette dressed in 
black? ‘Elle a cueilli la rose que j’aimais, et os . a donnée au 
cochon, la méchante femme que j’aimais!.. leure mes 
illusions perdues, je porte le deuil i la Rose.’ yy at will be 
the end of it all? ‘Enfin! voila le choléra—Dansez Croque- 
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morts! dansez Pierrots! il arrive, il arrive!’ ‘Elles sont si jolies, 
les cartes, leurs couleurs si vives et si gaies... . II laisse 4 présent 
passer l'heure des amours, c’est l'heure de la mort qui va 
sonner douze fois. Il joue, il joue avec la Mort qui gagne 
toujours la partie, mais Elle du moins, n’a pas triché.’ So 
Pauvre Pierrot is carried away in a coffin on which sits a 
jaunty Black Car, a raat pleas of Harlequin, an embodi- 
ment of the heartless mockery of fate. It would seem that the 
romantic and the medieval imagination are in agreement as 
to the close association between Folly and Death, who are 
frequently pitted against one another as a pair of almost equally 
matched antagonists, each engaged in bringing the other to a 
reductio ad absurdum. But Willette makes Harlequin play a some- 
what curious part in this encounter. In the English fairy 
pantomimes, the spirit of evil was embodied by the wicked 
Clown who sought to thwart the loves of Harlequin and 
Columbine; in Willette’s drawings the réles are reversed and 
Harlequin is the sinister rival who crosses the path of ‘ pauvre 
Pierrot’. Harlequin, in fact, seems to have returned to his 
original diabolic state, and it is curious that in Willette’s picture 
we see clowns, coquettes, artists and all the underworld of 
Montmartre whirling across the sky as though in a wild danse 
macabre or “mesnie Herlekin’. So the wheal comes full circle. 


Writers such as Champfleury and Baudelaire have expressed 
astonishment at the startling contrast between the comic 
patronized by France and England. “The English Pierrot is by 
no means the personage pale as the moon, mysterious as silence, 
supple and mute as the serpent, lean and long as a pole, to which 
we were accustomed by Deburau. The English Pierrot enters 
like a tempest, falls like a bale, and shakes the house when he 
laughs—he is the vertigo of hyperbole.’’ The difference, how- 
ever, is not necessarily due to nationality, for there was nothing 
py refined about the French Gros-Guillaume, an ex- 

aker of the seventeenth century who took to the stage and 
excited laughter chiefly by his Falstaffian figure and a trick of 
suddenly blawine off the flour that whitened his face. Clown 
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is indeed not so much a product of English taste as of the 
individual genius of Tesch Grimaldi, whose performance in 
Mother Goose, the Christmas pantomime of 1805, diminished 
the vogue of Harlequin and was the beginning of anew develo 
ment of the art ae clownage. ‘From the golden egg of the 
magic goose the Clown was hatched’, says Mr Willson Disher, 
who has furnished us with an excellent study of Grimaldi and 
of his successors on the modern stage :* ‘Once he had been 
accepted as the supreme clown he could concentrate his genius 
on elaborating the portrait of mankind reversed. All the types 
of clowns met in him. By him, as by Falstaff, minds were 
entirely relieved from the intolerable tyranny of emotion, and 
made the discovery that morality is an arbitrary thing.’ Man 
of Grimaldi’s jokes, however, were physical rather than spiritual. 
“Serious tumbles from serious heights, innumerable kicks and 
incessant beatings were a matter of frequent occurrence’; he 
was renowned for his powers of construction, as when he 
tumed Pantaloon into a wheelbarrow, or himself into a one- 
man band or a hussar, by means of coal-scuttles for boots, 
brass dishes or candlesticks for spurs, and red pantaloons, “which 
he put on before the audience with the happiest display of 
blushing modesty’. There were, however, limits to cede 
and Grimaldi apparently got into trouble when “he changed a 
lobster into a soldier by boiling’. Grimaldi put all the force 
of his personality into re-enacting the great primal jokes. Man 
of his funniest effects were gained by a resourceful, ateaunds 
original way of dealing with things. This kind of humour never 
ee out of date. ‘Ever since I can remember’, says Grock in 
is amusing autobiography, “all kinds of inanimate objects have 
had a way of looking at me reproachfully and whispering to 
me in unguarded moments: “* We've been waiting for you... 
at last you've come. . . take us now, and turn us into something 
different.” ...To use onions for nothing but frying and makin 
into sauce...how humdrum...how unimaginative!’ To Grock 
the music-hall artiste has the best profession in the world, for 
it involves ‘this mastering by will-power, this transforming the 
little, every-day annoyances, not only overcoming, but actually 
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transforming them into something strange and terrific’ -and what 
is perhaps even more astonishing, it involves ‘the power to 
extract mirth for millions out of nothing and less chan nothing. 
A wig, a stick of grease paint, a child’s fiddle, a chair without 
a seat. He would go further than this. In his own opinion 
Grock’s art is not only amusing, it is vitalizing. When he passes 
by, unwound clocks hetin fotak, market-women do well to 
look to their apples, and queens are driven from the circus to 
childbed, “so you see that wheresoever Grock enters the stork 
is never very far away’. 

Garish clothes and an absurdly distorted countenance are 
simple but effective means of raising laughter, and although 
Grimaldi’s costume was intended as a caricature of the dandy 
of his day, nevertheless his appearance was so extravagantly 
grotesque that it produced the effect of a fantastic being different 
from all other men. In the Christmas pantomime, however, 
the white-faced, red-eyed rival of Harlequin was after a while 
pushed into the background by the masterful, unkempt shrew 
first popularized by Dan Leno; and the low comedian of the 
music-halls is, as a rule, deliberately realistic. The Grimaldi 
tradition, which is that of the majority of stage-clowns in all 
ages, is, however, still preserved at the circus. 


It is hardly possible as yet to predict the effect of the cine- 
matograph and broadcasting on the technique of clownage, 
although there has been no lack of film-clowns with the genius 
to develop various comic possibilities of the new medium. 
Charlie Chaplin’s? artistic development resembles that of some 
of his famous predecessors such as Dominique and Deburau. 
At first he relied on physical appearances: absurd, ill-fitting 
clothes, a flat-footed ‘eating walk, and the peculiar pliability 
of objects on the screen. His acrobatics and slapstick humour 
are reminiscent of Pulcinella in the old Neapolitan farces. But 
Chaplin is of a meditative tum of mind, and very soon he 
began to ponder on the inner nature of his theatrical alter ego. 
In his solution of the problem he has shown something of the 
modern self-consciousness. He came to the conclusion that, 
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being an average man, he would do well to present the character 
of the average man, for the delectation of the average man who 
is always pleased enough to look at himself in the glass. 
acca, to Janin,” Deburau treated Pierrot in much the same 
way “Gilles c'est le peuple.—Gilles, tour 4 tour joyeux, triste, 
malade, bien pourtant, bateant, battu, musicien, poéte niais, 
toujours pauvre, comme est le peuple; c'est le peuple que 
Deburau représente dans tous ses drames; il a surtout E senti- 
ment—peuple; il sait, de quoi rit le peuple, de quoi il s’amuse, 
de quoi il se fache;. . .il le posséde a fond.’ 

Similarly, Charlie embodies his own early experiences of 
struggle and poverty into his portrait of the man in the street. 
“He (i.e. the average man) does not cut a dashing figure as he 
blunders through a drab and commonplace existence... . When 
he sees on the stage or screen the romantic hero who sweeps 
through life like a whirlwind, he feels a sense of inferiority and 
is depressed. Then he sees me shuffling along in my baffled and 
aimless manner, and a spark of hope rekindles. Here is a man 
like himself, only more pathetic and miserable, with ludicrously 
impossible clothes—in every sense a social misfit and failure. 
This figure on the screen has a protective air of mock dignity— 
takes the most outrageous liberties with people—and wears 
adversity as though it were a bouquet. In emergencies he even 
triumphs over those imposing chakacees whom the average 
man has always visualized with so much awe.’ The pathos 
of Deburau and Charlie was the necessary result of their identi- 
fication of Clown with the average man, for few of us are 
lacking in self-pity. 

Chaplin’s genius, like that of many of the Harlequins, is 
essentially pantomimic; the brothers Marx, however, have 
made the ‘talkies’ a vehicle for social satire conveyed by means 
of slapstick farce combined with smart repartee. Harold Lloyd, 
Jack Hulbert, Ralph Lynn and others use the same medium for 
a kind of humour which is in some ways reminiscent of the 
old jest-books, but with a greatly enlarged range and variety. 
Jack Hulbert, for instance, extricates himself from apparently 
desperate situations with an ingenuity worthy of Eulenspiegel ; 
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silence reminds one of the court-jesters and early Harlequins, 
the difficulty of deciding whether his naiveté is real or assumed 
recalls similar doubts in the case of Si-Djoha. Perhaps the 
chief difference between him and the heroes of the jest-books 
is that he is good-hearted, that his adventures are combined, 
however loosely, into a novel-like plot, and that his victories 
over physical circumstance are chiefly brought about by photo- 
graphic illusion. 

It is obvious that for pantomime, farce and social satire the 
film is an excellent medium and that it gives the fullest possible 
scope for the clown’s display of aloofness and omnipresence, 
of irrepressibiliry and apparent mastery of matter. To the de- 
velopment of other important aspects of clownage it is, how- 
ever, less favourable. 

The invention of the cinematograph and of wireless tele- 
graphy marks the culmination of a process begun by the 
printing press, namely the severance es art and actuality. The 
fools and buffoons described in the earlier chapters of this book 
were regarded as funny in themselves, their pranks were played 
in real life, and they moved in comparatively small though very 
varied social circles: the court, the market town, the village 
tavern. Even the theatrical clowns acted in an atmosphere of 
small talk, discussion and personal gossip, and did not belong 
wholly to the drama: a whereas Burbage ceased to be 
Hamlet when the play was over, Tarlton was Tarlton both 
on and off the stage; Martinelli entitled himself Arlequin even 
in legal documents; and both Martinelli and Dominique acted 
as jesters to French and Italian princes. The film clown, on the 
other hand, acts to huge hypothetical audiences who will in 
turn applaud the echo of a voice and the shadow of a man; 
and consequently, since he cannot improvise or be himself 
moved by the backwash of the laughter he has evoked, the 
spectators are deprived of even the slightest share in his creative 
activity. Probably it is this mechanistic and impersonal aspect 
of the cinematograph that is responsible for the cessation of 
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slow to gather round film-stars, and even Charlie Chaplin has 
attracted fewer comic anecdotes than most of his predecessors. 

Nevertheless, even in this matter the break between ancient 
and modern practice is not complete. In the medieval air of 
our schools and universities eccentric scholars can still attain to 
the legendary proportions of the heroes of the jest-books; in 
the theatre and the cabaret the funny man can still exchange 
badinage with the audience; and at the circus the Clown sul 
plies with undiminished gusto his ancient trade of parody and 


improvisation. 
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. LD ucdame, ducdame, ducdame.’ Like the melancholy 


Jaques, I have uttered my formula ‘to call fools into 

a circle’, and with what result? Is there any conclu- 
sion to be drawn from this motley ring of eccentrics? Perhaps 
not. Certainly not, if the conclusion has to be susceptible of 
scientific proof. Nevertheless, it is impossible to study facts 
without forming opinions, and even conjecture need not be 
devoid of value, if clearly recognized for what it is. 

A bird’s-eye view of the history of Fools suggests that 
they fall into three main grades or groups. St Sea 
formulated the most comprehensive and ira reat defini- 
tion when he described the Fool as “he who gets slapped’. 
The Fool or Clown is primarily a butt or laughing-stock, 
whose function is to minister to the vanity of the public. 
Amusement of this kind has already been amply illustrated ; 
it is the crudest and lowest kind of joke, but it is never 
wholly superseded. 

But if the fool is “he who gets slapped’, the most successful 
fool is “he who is none the worse for his slapping’, and this 
introduces a new and more interesting factor into the comic 
situation. The fool is now no longer a mere safety-valve for the 
suppressed instincts of the bully, he provides a subtler balm for 
the fears and wounds of those afflicted with the inferiority 
complex, the greater part of humanity if we may believe our 
psychologists. It is all very well to laugh at the buffeted 
simpleton; we too are subject to the blows of fate, and of 
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people stronger and wiser than ourselves, in fact we are the 
silly Clown, the helpless Fool. How comforting then to be 
persuaded that the blows are always harmless, that the victim 
is never hurt, above all that Death himself is a hoax and that 
the whole world does not bear the tree on which Marcolf can 
be hanged. The elasticity of the Fool is one of his chief attrac- 
tions, and that is why such a peculiar interest and pathos attend 
his death-bed, when we see him at last brought face to face 
with the Enemy whose existence he had made it his chief 
business to ignore : 


“To move wild laughter in the throat of Death ? 
It cannot be; it is impossible : 
Mirth cannot move a soul in agony.’ 


Yet even in this matter, Merry-Andrews sometimes contrive 
to insinuate a doubt. ‘With him, even Death made sport’, 
said Il Pistoia of the dying fool Matello, who so touchingly 
carried on his official comic business to the end. 

All men are predestined victims of a neutral if not a hostile 
Nature, but it is only occasionally that they realize their com- 
mon lot; for the most part they are preoccupied with the 
thought of human antagonism, and the Fool “3 course repre- 
sents the cause of the stupid against the clever, of the weak 
against the strong. As the typical under-dog, one would 
expect the Fool to be less universally popular than as the skilful 
evader of physical disaster, but this does not prove to be the 
case. The fact is that the Fool can count upon almost every 
member of his audience holding two beliefs: firstly, that man- 
kind is divided into the sheep and the goats; secondly, that he 
himself belongs to the party of the Injured Innocents. Even 
dictators and supermen introduce an occasional note of pathos 
into their eloquence, and find it expedient to make a subtle 
= to pity as well as a blatant appeal to fear. Every man, 
therefore, is prepared to identify himself with the Fool, as he 
turns the tables on his chastisers, defeats the powerful, outwits 
the wise, and assumes the most effective of all rdles, the réle 
of David against Goliath, the rdle of the pariah triumphant, 
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who can ask his so-called superiors with a grin: “Who then 
does the slapping after all?’ 

Itis this note of subtly disguised self-pity that Charlie Chaplin 
strikes with such genius and with such success. He has himself 
emphasized his deliberate identification of his clown-personality 
with that of the average man, and in Time and Western Man 
Mr Wyndham Lewis analyses the significance of this identifica- 
tion with acuteness and insight, but also, I think, with con- 
siderable one-sidedness and unfairness. For him Charlie Chaplin 
represents the Revolutionary Simpleton, the apotheosis of the 
mindless Mob-Spirit, the God of the majority of plain, stupid 
little men who desire in their spiteful envy to ensnare and 
destroy the minority of great and thinking men, who tower so 
far above them, but topple down with such a satisfying crash, 
as the result of the mining operations of the Proletariat; and 
it is, he believes, the desire to witness this Fall of the Hero that 
accounts for the success both of tragic dramatists and of comic 
fools such as Charlie Chaplin. So, if Mr Wyndham Lewis is 
right, sadism is at the root of both tragedy and comedy: for after 
i as things turned out, it was Goliath, it was the Czar, it was 
the Russian Capitalist, who was weak, and helpless and pitiable. 

There is undoubtedly much truth in this analysis, fie it is 
not the whole truth, Mr Wyndham Lewis omits two con- 
siderations which are surely not without importance: firstly, 
that if a joke is recognized as a joke, it can hardly be taken 
seriously as a soliceice philosophical slogan; secondly, that 
many successful fools—and notably Charlie Chaplin—owe their 
popularity to their gift for self-mockery, for exploiting their 
own absurdities without any apparent loss of ie Sala Ic is 
true that there is a trace of self-conscious pathos in the art of 
Charlie Chaplin (as apparently there was in that of Deburau), 
but it is as much the pathos of the rejected lover as of the 
oppressed democrat. Like ‘pauvre Pierrot’ Charlie is unsuc- 
cessful in affairs of the heart. But it is also possible that too 
much has been made of the transition from slapstick farce to 
tragi-comedy, and that Charlie’s victories over the ‘big men’ 
are not so wholly different from his victories over brute fact 
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which he shares with Grimaldi and Grock and Jack Hulbert 
and indeed with all good clowns. 

The Fool is not only physically, he is morally and spiritually 
resilient. He is none the worse his slapping, often he turns 
the tables on the slappers, but sometimes he shrugs his shoulders 
and enquires: ‘What do slaps matter to me, since I can render 
them not only innocuous but lucrative and funny?’ For the 
genius of the Fool is manifested by his power of deluding us 
into the belief that he can draw the sting of pain; by his power 
of surrounding us with an atmosphere a3 make-believe, in 
which nothing is serious, nothing is solid, nothing has abiding 
consequences. Under the dissolvent influence of his personality 
the iron network of physical, social and moral law, which en- 
meshes us from the cradle to the grave, seems—for the moment 
—negligible as a web of gossamer. The Fool does not lead a 
revolt against the Law, he lures us into a region of the spirit 
where, as Lamb would put it, the writ does not run. Hence 
the Saturnalia and the Feast of Fools, hence the popularity of 
Falstaff and Eulenspiegel, of Punch and Bertie Wooster. Most 
of the above worthies spend the greater part of their time 
offending against the social code, sal behaving as useless, if not 
positively noxious, members of society. But the loud applause 
which greets their delinquencies is no sign that their devotees 
have a grudge against the social order. On the contrary the 
doctor of Auxerre was perfectly right. There is nothing essen- 
tially immoral or blasphemous or rebellious about clownage. 
On the contrary it may easily act as a social preservative by 
providing a corrective to the pretentious vanity of officialdom, 
a safety-valve for unruliness, a wholesome nourishment to the 
sense of secret spiritual independence of that which would 
otherwise be the intolerable tyranny of circumstance. In the 
Middle Ages professional and amateur fools frequently served 
all these purposes; in their different ways Punch and the Movie- 
Clowns serve some of the same purposes to-day. It cannot, of 
course, be denied that fools and clowns have at times been 
made to serve political ends, but that in no way affects the 
essential nature of clownage. 
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conflicts of hostile groups, but upon a certain inner contra- 
diction in the soul of every man. In the first place we are 
creatures of the earth, propagating our species like other 
animals, in need of food, dig ing and shelter and of the money 
that procures them. Yet if we need money, are we so wholly 
creatures of the earth? If we need to cover our nakedness by 
material clothes or spiritual ideals, are we so like the other 
animals? This incongruity is exploited by the Fool. The Fool 
is an unabashed glutton and coward and knave, he is—as we 
say—a natural; we laugh at him and enjoy a pleasant sense of 
superiority; he looks at us oddly and we suspect that he is our 
alter ego; ie winks at us and we are delighted at the discovery 
that we also are gluttons and cowards and knaves. The ro 
has freed us from shame. More than that, he has ceradelad 
that wasted affection, thwarted ambition, latent guilt are mere 
delusions to be laughed away. For how can we feel spiritual 
pain, if we are ont animals? But even the primitive joke 
about the human body has its complexity. We laugh to find 
that we are as natural as the fool, but we laugh also because 
we are normal enough to know how very unnatural it is to 
be as natural as all that. 

But if man is not wholly of the earth, he is surely wholly of 
the world. He makes plans, legal codes, invents scientific 
methods and social systems by means of which he procures 
that material well-being which the animals gain in a less round- 
about manner. Pitted against Leviathan, against the system that 
his group has created, the individual is almost as helpless as he 
is ne pitted against the laws of Nature—and here, too, there 
is an inner contradiction. The normal man wills the existence 
of Leviathan because it is essential to his self-preservation, but 
the normal man has also a latent, subconscious antagonism to 
Leviathan because it is always threatening to swallow him 
whole, it thwarts, opposes and limits him, Both as a ‘natural’ 
and as an original personality. Therefore, whenever the clown 
baffles the policeman, whenever the fool makes the sage look 
silly, whenever the acrobat defeats the machine, there is a 
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sudden sense of pressure relieved, of a birth of new joy and 
freedom. This kind of emancipation, however, can be won 
only by the saint in ecstasy, or by the fool in jest, never by the 
revolutionary in earnest. The latter may change the system— 
and change may be very necessary—but he can do nothing to 
protect, and is indeed far more likely to attack, that individual 
spiritual integrity which the social group did not give and the 
social group cannot take away, that which owes no allegiance 
to Leviathan, that possibly which ‘owes no homage to the 
Sun’. 

And here it is that one begins to discern a possibility that 
belief in the relationship between the poet, the seer and the fool 
may be more than an antiquated superstition due to out-moded 
ideas about Djinns, Madmen’s Wisps and Wells of Inspiration. 
On the contrary, these errors may rather be mistaken attempts 
to formulate the results of genuine experience as available in 
the twentieth century as in the so-called Dark Ages—the ex- 
perience, namely, of two kinds of wisdom: the wisdom of the 
intellect, and that which for want of a better term we may call 
the wisdom of the spirit. Are not poets still regarded with the 
same curious mixture of contempt and awe which was excited 
centuries ago by the ‘hoary thul’ and by Buhlul the Madjnun? 
And is it not still possible to maintain that the fool’s resilience, 
the poet’s genius, the mystic’s sanctity are not so much the 
cause as the result of their social defects? The higher mind can 
take possession, just because the lower mind is not there; or to 
put it another way, the fool knows the truth because he is a 
social outcast, and spectators see most of the game; the saint 
knows the truth because he has no private axe to grind. The 
early Franciscans were justified in claiming affinity with fools 
and troubadours, and Saint Francis would have gladly acknow- 
ledged the likeness between the simplicity of Brother Juniper 
and the innocence of Claus Narr. So perhaps we may add 
a fourth order of fools; there are those who get slapped, there 
are those who are none the worse for their slapping, there are 
those who adroitly change places with the slappers, and occa- 
sionally there are those who enquire, ‘What do slaps matter 
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to the man whose body is of indiarubber, and whose mind is 
of quicksilver, and who can even—greatest triumph of all— 
persuade you for the moment that such indeed is your case?’ 
For the Fool is a great untrusser of our slaveries, and comedy 
is the expression of the spirit of the Fool. 

But is that last remark really defensible? Can we truly say 
that comedy is an expression of the spirit of the Fool? If we 
are to believe Meredith—who is, after all, an authority on the 
subject—would it not be nearer the mark to say that comedy 
is the expression of the spirit of the Censor? We remember 
his famous description of that rather austere group-deity, who 
broods over society and by means of thoughtful laughter gently 
recalls the erring into the fold of social conformity. From the 
point of view of this Momus-Grundy the Fool, so far from 
being a sheep-dog, is a rather unusually wayward truant from 
the flock. 

And not only is it difficult to reconcile the habits of the Fool 
with the severely realistic and didactic aims professed by many 
comic writers, it is not even clear that the Clown has in practice 
any particularly close connection with comic drama. He in- 
trudes, as we have seen, into tragedy as well as into comedy, 
and his intimacy with the audience, his introduction of make- 
believe into everyday life, his odd supertemporal existence in 
the person of Punch or Harlequin, makes it difficult to regard 
him as inseparably associated with the stage. This ambiguous 
position is the inevitable result of the peculiar character of the 
Fool. The serious hero focuses events, forces issues, and causes 
catastrophes; but the Fool by his mere presence dissolves events, 
evades issues, and throws doubt on the finality of fact. The 
Stage-clown therefore is as naturally detached from the play 
as the Court-fool is detached from social life, and the fool’s 
most fitting place in literature is as hero of episodic narrative, 
or as the voice speaking from without and not from within 
the dramatic plot. And once more, in his capacity as detached 
commentator upon the action the fool exploits an inner contra- 
diction; the incongruity due to that strange twofold conscious- 
ness which makes each one of us realize only too well that he 
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is a mere bubble of temporary existence threatened every 
moment with €xtinetion, and yet be quite unable to shake off 
the sensation of being a stable entity existing eternal and in- 
vulnerable at the very centre of the flux of history, a kind of 
living punctum indifferens, or point of rest. Ne however, is by 
the way, for the Fool, ehough a potent, is by no means a unique 
means of strengthening the delsion a being a detached 
spectator; nor is the Fool always kept outside the action of 
the play 

Yet in spite of the obvious objections, I would still adhere to 
my statement that comedy is the expression of the spirit of 
the Fool, that it is in fact a refined form of clownage. Aristotle 
as usual goes to the root of the matter when he divides poets 
into those who depict men as better and those who devi 
them as worse than they really are; but a further subdivision 
is needed; for these lesser, these tinhetoic characters are treated 
in literature in two very different ways: the moralist notes 
that they ought to be different, and consequently writes satire; 
the comic writer—in so far as he is distinguishable from the 
satirist—delights in the vagaries of his creatures and even 
admires them for their successful evasion of the moral issue. 
Of course, in practice, comedy and satire are seldom found quite 
apart from one another, but when the mood of contempt is 
predominant—as for instance at the end of Jonson’s Volpone— 
one feels at once that comedy is losing its character and turning 
into pure satire; just as when the clown’s mood predominates 
we say that the comedy is turning into farce. But I would 
suggest that the difference between farce and comedy is a 
difference of degree, whereas the difference between comedy 
and satire is a difference of kind, springing from a totally 
different attitude to human failings. It is significant in this con- 
nection that, though comedy often appears to be more super- 
ficially realistic, actually it is patient of far more artifice and 
convention and deliberate distortion than is tragedy. The tragic 
writer takes this world seriously and interprets it; the comic 
writer creates a new world, a world where bad people are 
harmless, where stupid people are merry, where Fate is trans- 
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formed into a Puck-like Chance strongly biased in favour of 
those who have a sense of humour and a proper appreciation 
of cakes and ale. 

It may, however, be objected that in describing the world 
of comedy as a world re-created to suit the Fool, I am taking 
Shakespeare’s romantic comedy as the norm, and am thereby 
producing a definition too narrow for the facts. But it should 
be remembered firstly that I am trying to isolate the essential 

uality of comedy as such, I am not attempting to frame a 
en into which all actual comedies can be fitted; secondly, 
that although Rosalind and Touchstone, Viola and Sir Toby 
Belch, can get on very comfortably together, the Fool does 
not necessarily inhabit a romantic or beautiful world; on the 
contrary his world may be very well adapted to his nature, 
which is often greedy, grasping, dirty and heartless. For the 
source of comic delight is the pleasing delusion that facts are 
more flexible than they appear to be, and this delusion may be 
induced as readily through a slapstick farce or a vulgar joke 
as through a Midsummer Night's Dream. The Fool is a creator 
not of beauty but of spiritual freedom. 

But if the Fool is an emancipator, if comedy is essentially 
foolery or clownage, does it not follow that the comic writer 
is committing the capital literary offence, and is producing that 
bugbear of the a critic—poetry of escape? Well, cer- 
tainly, that is precisely what he fe doings but whether you 
regard it is a capital offence or not depends upon your point 
of view. Many of our contemporaries combine Hamlet's idea 
that the world is a dungeon with a curious reluctance to unlock 
the prison door, a reluctance, however, which undoubtedly 
springs from courage, for it is due to the notion that the prison 
is coextensive with the universe and that therefore the only 
possible escape is the unworthy lapse into a drugged sleep. On 
these matters it must simply be admitted that equally sincere 
and intelligent thinkers come to completely incompatible con- 
clusions. To those who do not repudiate the religious insight 
of the race, the human spirit is uneasy in this world because it 
is at home elsewhere, and escape from the prison house is 
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possible not only in fancy but in fact. The theist believes in 
possible beatitude, because he disbelieves in the dignified isola- 
tion of humanity. To him, therefore, romantic comedy is serious 
literature because it is a foretaste of the truth; the Fool is wiser 
than the Humanist; and clownage is less frivolous than the 
deification of humanity. ‘The World to me is but a dream or 
mock-show, and we all therein but Pantalones and Anticks to 
my severer contemplations.’ 
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References where the author alone is mentioned or the title is given in 
abbreviated form are elucidated in the List of Principal Works Consulted 


NOTES ON CHAPTER I 


page 4,1. My information about the classical parasite is derived chiefly from 
Athenzeus, bks. 1, v1, x11; from the comedies of Plautus and from the Roman 
satirists. Full references are given in the classical dictionaries of W. Smith, 
s.v. Parasiti; Daremberg et Saglio, s.v. Parasitus. 

page 5,1. Athenaeus, 1, 6e (vol. 1, p. 27); Jack of Dover, pp. 322 f.; Decourde- 
manche, p. 65, No. DOUL 

page 6, 1. Lucian, Iv, 127. 

page 7,1. Facetiae, No. 57. Poggio’s jest-book was very widely known and 
imitated, and some of che anecdotes in later jest-books are borrowed from 
it without acknowledgment. 

page 7, 2. Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopadie der classischen Wissenschaft, 
s.v. Gabba. 

page 7, 3. My quotations from Plautus are taken from H. T. Riley’s transla- 
tion. 

page 8, 1. Quintilian, Inst. vi, iii; Canel, pp. 111-115. The anecdote from 
which belief in Triboulet’s notebooks is derived is told of other jesters. 
page 9, 1. Cf. Novels 49, 50. 

page 9, 2. Novel 162. The following references are to Novels 153, 156, 
33, 173, 174. 

page 10, 1. See the preface to Vita Di Pietro Gonnella Buffone, in Carpi, 
MDCCLXM, which is bound up with two other works Vita di Arlotto Mainardi, 
Vita di Buonamico Buffalmacco, in Carpi, MDcctxm (the title-page of the 
Vita di Arlotto Mainardi is missing but was probably the same as the other 
two lives). I quote the exact words: ‘Il nome poi di Pietro, che avea il 
nostro Gonnella si cava da ricordanza in qualche parte autorevole. I 
Codice + B della celebre Stroziana riferisce sotto nome di Maestro Domenico 
di Maestro Bandino d’ Arezzo certe succinte Vite di Firentini antichi, simili, 
ma pitt brevi, a quelle di Filippo Villani, e¢ la raccolta di esse ha per titolo 
De Viris Claris. Or in fine ha: Gonnella Petri Florentine Histrionis agnomen 
est, qui Opizo Marchioni Estensi jucundissima familiaritate cohaesit; homo sane 
industriosus, et multarum facetiarum inventor, quae artem histrionicam venustarent; 
ridenda siquidem per jocum multa mirabili calliditate confecit, quae naturam audien- 
tium laetificat recitata. Ad hoc defluxerunt histriones plurimi jocosis inventionibus 
Italicos Tyrannos exhilarantes. Se questa menzione del Gonnella Fiorentino 
2 veramente di Maestro Domenico d’ Arezzo, bisognaa leiassegnare il tempo 
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del 1300 tanti giacché il celebre Francesco Redi scrive di Maestro Domenico, 
ch’ egli fiorl nel tempo del Petrarca. Ma come mai Maestro Domenico 
inserire un buffone tra gli uomini chiari, tutti letterati, e dotti?’ (pp. 4, 5). 
The author of this statement is puzzled by the early date suggested by the 
Latin reference, because the Vita contains many stories about Gonella, 
buffoon of Borso d’Este. He does not realize the possibility of a confusion 
between two distinct jesters (note 130, 1). His last difficuley need not 
be taken seriously. It was quite in accordance with the ways of the ame 
to record buffoons as well as learned men among famous characters of the 
past. It may be noted that Wesselski (see infra, note 130, I) quotes a 
similar but not identical reference to Gonella from the Biographies of 
Famous Florentines, which was begun before 1390 and completed by 1405 
by the youngest member of a family of historians—the Villani. 

page 13,1. See Luzio and Renier in N.A. 3rd series, vol. x00dVv, pp. 648-649. 
page 14, 1. Bandello, part rv, Dedicatory Preface to Novel 26; Garzoni, 
Piazza Universale, quoted in N.A. vol. x00aVv, pp. 620, 621. 

page 16, 1. Life and Pontificate of Leo X, vol. 0, pp. 177 ff. 

page 16, 2. For Ciaiesius and Menicuccius, see Erythraeus, pp. 296, 408. 
page 16, 3. N.A. vol. »00aV, pp. 625 ff.; Bertoni in Rivista d’ Italia, Annovi, 
fasc. iii-iv, pp. 498-505; Graf, pp. 369 ff. 

page 18, 1. My information concerning this burlesque investiture and also 
concerning the Italian buffoons mentioned in the following pages is derived 
from Luzio and Renier in N.A. vol. xoxxIv, pp. 619-650, vol. xxxv, 
pp. 112-146, who give full references to their authorities. 

page 19,1. P. Floquet, Histoire du Parlement de Normandie in 7 vols. (Rouen, 
1840-1843), vol. Iv, p. IOI. 

page 20, 1. Tallemant des Réaux, vol. 0, p. 360. 

page 25,1. See The Plaie of Patient Grissell, by John Phillip (Malone Society 
Reprints, 1909), ll. 88 ff.; also Clyomon and Clamydes, 1599 (Malone Society 
Reprints, 1913), p. 130. 

page 25, 2. See Thoms, Anecdotes and Traditions, pp. 56, $7. 

page 25, 3. Hall, Henry VIII, ed. Charles Whibley in The Lives of the Kings, 
vol. 1, pp. 175, 178 (1oth year). 


NOTES ON CHAPTER II 


page 29,1. My information concerning Nasr-ed-Din or Si-Djoha is derived 
from the following scholars: J. A. Decourdemanche, A. Mouliéras, R. 
Basset, A. Christiansen, A. Wesselski and Sir Harry Luke. 

page 31, 1. Sir Harry Luke prints two particularly interesting photographs 
(Plates XIV, XV) of this tomb. 

page 33,1. T. F. Crane, Italian Popular Tales, p. 288. 
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page 37,1. The Anglo-Saxon version of the Dialogue of Solomon and Saturn 
is edited with critical introduction by Kemble; the Latin dialogue Incipiunt 
Collationes, etc. is edited with good critical introduction and notes by 
W. Benary, Salomon et Marcolfus; the Low German version of the dialogue 
is edited by J. Frantzen and A. Hulshof in Drei Kolner Schwankbiicher (1911); 
the French Proverbes de Marcoul et de Salemon in Crapelet, Proverbes et Dictons 
populaires; che German verse romance of Salman und Morolf is edited by 
Vogt with a critical introduction; the English version of the dialogue, 
published at Antwerp by Leeu c. 1492, The Dialogue...the Wise King 
Solomon and Marcolphus, is edited by EG. Duff, with an excellent critical 
introduction discussing the history of the legend, and a bibliography of all 
the various early versions of the dialogue. For further studies see M. W. 
MacCallum, ‘Solomon in Europe’, in Studies in High and Low German 
Literature, pp. 87 ff.; C. H. Herford, Studies etc., pp. 253 ff. Benary (op. cit.) 
argues that there are Oriental prototypes for some of the comic stories, so 
that the burlesque treatment of the theme need not be regarded as necessarily 
originating in the West, and also that the jesting dialogue between King 
and Clown probably originated in France rather than in Germany. 

page 40, 1. See Astutie Sotillissime de Bertoldo. 

page 40, 2. Histoire de Bertholde (A la Haye, 1750). 

page 40, 3. Cf. Duchartre, pp. 255-257. 

page 42, 1. Victor Dollmayr, Die Geschichte des Pfarrer’s vom Kalenberg (Halle 
a.s. 1906). The introduction to Dollmayr’s edition of this jest-book contains 
a full discussion of origin, date, authorship, also a discussion of the legend 
and of the historicity of the hero. Dollmayr suggests that the jokes can be 
divided into two groups: Group I, village jests; Group II, court jests; and 
that each of these groups may be subdivided into an earlier and later group : 
Group Ia, consisting of jokes appropriate to a country-parson, of a vivid, 
life-like kind; Group Ib, of jokes approximating to the ‘Eulenspiegel’ type; 
Group IIa, of jests suitable to a parson acting as buffoon at court; Group IIb, 
of jests approximating to the ‘Eulenspiegel’ or pure court-jester type. 
Dollmayr suggests the existence of (1) an original waggish country parson 
about whom jests were told in the fourteenth century, and (2) a court-wag 
who was given a benefice in return for his services as entertainer. Dollmayr 
points out that it is historically inaccurate to state that Kalenberg was ever 
in the gift of Duke Otto of Steiermark. Probably these two different 
wags were confused together already in oral tradition, and then the com- 
posite figure attracted various stories. The jests were probably collected 
and versified by Philip Frankfurter about the middle of the fifteenth 
century, probably only a few years before the date of the earliest known 
edition. 

page 43,1. There are various editions of the jests of Arlotto, usually bound 
up with those of Gonella and Barlacchia; Wesselski’s German ¢ranslation 
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(Narren, Gaukler, etc. vols. 1, 0) is accompanied by full bibliographical and 
critical introduction, notes, illustrations and facsimiles. 

page 43, 2. On Eulenspiegel, see Flégel, pp. 459 f.; Herford, pp. 283 ff; 
Lappenberg for reprint of Murner’s Eulenspiegel; Ouvry for reprint of the 
English version, Howleglas, made by W. Copland in the sixteenth century; 
P. Jannet for modern French translation, Les Aventures de Til Eulenspiegel; 
K. R. H. Mackenzie for a less satisfactory modern English translation, 
Master Tyll Owlglass (Broadway Translations, London, 1923). Lappenberg, 
who reprints the jests of Eulenspiegel as they were collected and published 
by Thomas Murmer at the beginning of the sixteenth century, also contributes 
an admirable study of the date, source, and historicity of the Eulenspiegel 
legend. He suggests that the accuracy of the placenames and historical 
allusions suggests either the existence of an historical Eulenspiegel who 
played a buffoon’s part in the fourteenth century; or the existence of some 
wandering minstrel who made a careful study of the localities and their 
customs in order to give verisimilitude to his tales. Lappenberg also gives 
an admirable account of similar jest-books, in face he has provided the only 
adequate study of the buffoon and the literature connected with him, apart 
from Gabotto, who deals only with Italy ; Wesselski, who deals only with 
three buffoons, Arlotto, Nasr-ed-Din Hodja, and Gonella; and Herford, 
who only deals with the subject incidentally as part of his study of the literary 
relations between England and Germany in the sixteenth century. 

page 48, 1. See A Pleasant History, how a Devil (named Rush) came to a 
religious house, to seeke a service, reprinted in Thoms, A Collection of Early 
Prose Romances. 

page 48, 2. This song is used as a recurrent motif in Miss Hope Mirrlees’ 
charming novel Lud-in-the-Mist. 
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page 56,1. See G. Maspero, The Dawn of Civilization (4th edition), pp. 279, 
280, 397, 398, 433, 434, and Etudes de Mythologie et d’ Archéologie, pp. 429 ff. 
page $8, 1. Savage Africa (London, 1863), p. 363. 

page 58,2. Allardyce Nicoll, pp. 27-32, 47-49. 

page 58, 3. Flégel, p. 159. The dictionaries of W. Smith (s.v. Nani) and 
Daremberg et Saglio (s.vv. Nanus, Morio) give full references. References 
in the text: Martial, vi, 39, VMI, 13, XIV, 210, XI, 93, m, 82; Athenaeus, 
xM1, 518-519 (vol. v, pp. 335-337 and footnotes); Lampridius, Alex, Sev. 34; 
Plutarch, De Curios. x; Longinus, De Sublim. 44, 5; Quintilian, Inst. 0, 5, 11; 
Suetonius, Dom. 4; Tib. 61; Clement of Alexandria, Paed. 1, 4; Seneca, 
Ep. 50; Pliny, ox, 17. 

page 61, 1. Articles by A. J. B. Wace and A. H. S. Yeames (see Biblio- 
graphy). 
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page 61, 2. Op. cit. pp. 47-49. For “mimic fool’, ibid. pp. 27-32, 62, 63, 
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page 61, 3. See Suetonius, Aug. 83. 

page 62,1. Indian Historical Quarterly (1932), p. 793. 
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page 63, 2. E. du Méril, Histoire de la Comédie, p. 136. 
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PP- 74, 92, 230, 386, 394. 

page 65,1. Chambers, Med. Stage, vol. n, Appendix I: “The Indian Village 
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of Central India’, in Journal of the Ethnological Society of London, N.S. 
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page 66, 1. Magic Art, vol. 1, pp. 278 ff. 

page 67,1. Magic Art, vol. 1, p. 279. 
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page 70, 1. In The Court Masque, chap. 1, ‘The Origin of the Masque’, 
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page 70, 2. Med. Stage, vol. 1, pp. 208-210 and footnotes. 

page 71, 1. Med. Stage, vol. 1, p. 211. On Sword and Morris Dance, cf. 
also The Court Masque, pp. 24 ff.; Chambers, The English Folk-Play. 

page 71, 2. Med. Stage, vol. 1, p. 208; Frazer, The Dying God, p. 231; Spirits 
of the Corn and the Wild, vol. 1, p. 330; The Court Masque, pp. 16, 17 and 
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page 76, 1. A.C. Pearson in E.R.E. Art. Possession (Greek and Roman). 
page 77, 1. Minucius Felix, Octavius, chap. 27. 
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page 80, 3. Cf. D’Herbelot, s.v. Bahalul; Flégel, pp. 171 ff.; D. B. Macdonald 
in E.I. s.v. Buhlul al-Madjnun;, ‘Ugala’ al-Madjanin by Abu’ |-Kasim al 
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people in general, which is not given for earthly obligation, and is not given 
for heavenly reward. Such a feast is forfeited to the demon.’ Senchus Mor, 
vol. m, p. 25. 

page 90, 2. Edited by Kuno Meyer. 

page 92, 1. For the poet’s magical powers, vengeful and prophetic, cf. 
Joyce, Soc. Hist. vol. 1, pp. 240 ff., 452 ff.; Chadwick, pp. 461-471, 604-621 ; 
Coll. of Two Sages, pp. 9, 11-13, 37-51; Senchus Mor, vol. 1, pp. 15-17, 25, 
43-47; Cormac’s Glossary, s.vv. Bri (p. 22), Ferb (pp. 71, 72), Bége (p. 21), 
Gldm (p. 87), Imbas Forosnai (p. 94), Coire Breccdin (pp. 41-42), Mug-Eime 
(pp. 111-112), Tugen (p. 160); also the account of “The Second Battle of 
Moytura’ in R.C. vol. xu, pp. $7 ff. 

page 93,1. Silva Gadelica, vol. n, pp. 104, 190-191 ; “Eulogy of St Columba’, 
in R.C. vol. xx, p. 38 f. 

page 93, 2. Calder, Auraicept na n’éces, Introd. pp. x2cK—-2008i. 
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page 93, 3. Silva Gadelica, vol. n, pp. 115 ff. 

page 94, 1. Silva Gadelica, vol. u, pp. 269 ff. 

page 96, 1. Op. cit. pp. 472-473. 

page 96, 2. Old Celtic Romances, translated from the Gaelic by P. W. Joyce. 

page 97,1. ‘Annals of Tigernach’, in R.C. vol. xvu, p. 229; cf. Chadwick, 
. 165. 

ee 97,2. Translated from the Norwegian by L. M. Larson. 

page 97, 3. Cf. R.C. vol. xoav, p. 55, note 1; also Chadwick, pp. 113-114. 

The dating of Old Irish literature is notoriously difficult. Chadwick, 

op. cit., contains a critical examination of the date and historicity of many 

Irish poems and sagas; cf. pp. 165 ff. Text ed. and trs. by J. G. O'Keeffe. 

page 98, 1. Soc. Hist. vol. 1, p. 227. 

page 99, 1. Cf. Med. Stage, vol. 1, pp. 185 (and note 2), 186 (and note 1); 

also references under heading * Wild Man’ in the index to The Court Masque. 

page 100, 1. T. H. Todd, The Book of the Hymns of the Ancient Church of 

Treland, vol. 1, pp. 88-90 and footnotes. 

page 101, 1. Edited and translated by Kuno Meyer. 

page 103, 1. Cf. Chadwick, pp. 105-114, 123 ff. 

page 103, 2. Forbes, Lives, etc. pp. 123 ff., 243 ff.; Chadwick, PP. 109 ff. 

page 104, 1. Quoted in Chadwick, pp. 111-112. 

page 105, 1. Chadwick, pp. 129, 636. 

page 105,2. Togail Bruidne da Derga, ed. Whitley Stokes, pp. 66-69, 132- 

133; cf. alo E. O’Curry, vol. m, p. 150. 

page 107, 1. Joyce, Soc. Hist. vol. m, p. 483. 

page 107, 2. MacConglinne, p. 231 (note to p. 6, 1. 15). A similar story was 

told in quite recent times of the effect of passing the grave of the Turkish 

buffoon Nasr-ed-Din. See Wesselski, vol. m1, pp. x0di, xxiv. 

page 107, 3. R.C. vol. soa, pp. 45 ff. 

page 109, 1. Cormac’s Glossary, s.v. Orctreith, pp. 129 ff. 

page 109, 2. Silva Gadelica, vol. 0, pp. 349-351, 357- 

page 110, 1. Silva Gadelica, vol. a, pp. 427-428. 

page 110, 2. See, for instance, the use made of these and similar words in 

Senchus Mor, The Book of Aicill, Togail Bruidne da Derga, Cormac's Glossary. 

In a curious law tract, dealing with the classes of society and their privileges, 

the words ‘oinmit’, ‘midlach’, ‘reim’ are all given as titles of recognized 

social types. Professor O’Curry thus translates the passages which are very 

obscure : ‘Oinmit, i.e. a man who is the husband of a bad wife, on account 

of whom he is made a fool of and laughed at, i.e. a Fosgenigh, i.e. a laughing- 

stock. That man is not entitled to Dire [i-e. a fine]. Midlach, ie. a non- 

resident, i.e. a man without possessions, i.e. a man who has not occupied 

land or property, who does not work, or for whom there is no work 

done. Or Midlach, i.e. he is the centre of deception, because he is deceitful 

in his appearance and in his nature, so that he is matcrial of a Cimid then 
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upon his Tuath. (A Cimid was a kind of hostage who might be killed if 


not redeemed, a Tuath was a division of territory.) Reim now, i.e. a 
juggler or a clown [druth]; every man who distorts his body or his face. 
He is not entitled to Dire, because he distorts himself out of his real state 
in presence of assemblies and crowds’ (O’Curry, vol. m, pp. 521, $22). 


NOTES ON CHAPTER V 


page 113, 1. Allardyce Nicoll, p. 63, fig. 60. 

page 115, 1. Cf. Pipe Roll: 26 Henry II, Roll 9, m. 1d; 27 Henry I, Roll 8, 
m. 1d; Patent Roll I: Richard II, Part v, m. 27; Canel, p. 15; Close 
Roll: 17 John, m. 14; 12 Henry I, m. 15; 13 Henry Il, mm. 4, 6, 7; 
14 Henry Il, m. 17; 15 Henry Ill, mm. 4, 6, 8; Liberate Roll: 12 Henry O, 
m. 2; 14 Henry III, m. 9; 17 Henry Il, m. 6; 22 Henry I, m. 5; 
24 Henry II, m. 9; Chancery Warrants: 23 Edward I, 7 (622); 23 Edward I, 
9 (798). 

page 115, 2. Douet d’Arcq, Comptes de I’ Hotel, etc. (Paris, 1865), p. 115; 
Notice sur un Volume, etc. (Paris, 1850), p. 16. 

page 115, 3. Norman Roll 3, No. 41, 2 John. 

page 116, 1. J. Nichols, Liber Quotidianus, p. 131. Book of accounss of divers 
payments in the King’s Wardrobe, 4 Edward II (1310-11), Brit. Mus. MS. 
Cotton (Nero), C. vm, f. 83 d. 

page 116, 2. Chancery Warrants: 19 Edward Il, 130 (7227); Close Roll 202: 
38 Edward I, m. 29d. 

page 116, 3. Med. Stage, vol. 0, Appendix E, pp. 240, 241, 242, 247, 256. 
page 116, 4. Douet d’Arcq, Comptes de L’ Argenterie (Paris, 1851), p. 9. This 
book also gives the entries of the expenses of Maftre Jehan. Cf. also Douet- 
d’Arcq, Comptes de [’Hétel (Paris, 1865); Nouveau Recueil de Comptes de 
l’Argenterie (Paris, 1874). 

page 117, 1. Canel, pp. 43 ff. In La Nef, etc. he is called ‘Jehan le foul’. 
page 118, 1. Henri Sauval, Histoire et Recherche des Antiquités, etc. vol. 1, 
p- 331; vol. m, p. 34. 

page 118, 2. Cf. Douet d’Arcq, Nouveau Recueil, etc, 

page 119,1. ‘Colin, maistre fol de monseigneur le mareschal de Sanccurre. .. 
avoir unes chausses et pour aler en pélerinage a Nostre-Dame de Clary 
16. s.p.’ (Canel, p. 70). ‘Le pére grant Jeban, fol du Roy, qui estoit venuz 
devers le Roy, pour don fait 4 lui, par commandement dudit seigneur, pour 
sen retourmer en son pais’ (A.D. 1380), Comptes de I’ Hétel, p. 109. 

page 119, 2. Exchequer Accounts: Warrants, E. 101/417, File 3, No. 53. See 
also a List of Wages and Allowances of the Royal Household, 12 Henry VII 
(1520-1521) : ‘For John Deverux keper of Foles VS ij? per annum LX* X...’ 
(Exchequer: Treasury of Receipt 36, Misc. Books, vol. cooad, p. 11). If the 
John Seuleum, John le Fol, mentioned in Close Roll: 13 Henry I, m. 7; 
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14 Henry II, m. 17 and elsewhere, was a fool as well as a huntsman, we 
must conclude that fools were sometimes allowed menservants, for in 
Close Roll: 15 Henry If, m. 4, ‘ William, the groom of John Folli’ is ordered 
punishment for seriking his ‘master’. In the Stuart period Archy the fool 
aroused the jealousy of the nobles by trying to take his own ‘man’ to Spain. 
But Archy was an ‘artificial’ fool and so probably was John Stulecum. 
References to the fool’s ‘men’ or ‘keepers’ in French and English account- 
books are too numerous to cite. 

page 120, 1. See, for instance, the statement made by O. L. B. Wolff, Arr. 
Hofnarr in Ersch und Griiber’s Allgemeine Encyclopadie (Leipzig, 1832). For 
position of French fool in che royal and noble household, see Extraic du 
Cinquiesme Livre des Mémoriaux de la Chambre des Comptes, cotté E. (in Jean 
Juvenal des Ursins, Histoire de Charles VI, 2nd edition, augmented by Godefroy 
(Paris, 1653), ‘Additions aux annotations’, p. 710), where we get a list of 
the King’s officers and of their wages: “Le Lavendier du corps seruira comme 
il est accoustumé, & en fin de mois seize sols, & aura la livroison ordinaire. 
Maistre Jehan le Fol mangera en salle, & aura foing & avene pour un cheval, 
& seize sols en fin de mois.’ On p. 780 of the same work, there is an account 
of che funeral procession of the Duc de Berri (fourteenth century). After 
the ‘valets de chambre’ and the ‘sommedliers’ came ‘les Hérauts, Menestriers, 
& les Fols, Les Marchands, Clercs de Chapelle, Sommeliers de Chapelle, & 
dela Chambre’, etc. In a description ‘Etat de L’hétel de Jean, duc de Berri 
en 1398’ (Douet d’Arcq, Choix de pieces inédites, Paris, 1863) the fools are 
included in the last list but one, which is headed ‘Varlés et aides de fourrére’. 
For the position of the fool in the English royal household the following 
references in the Record Office are of interest: “The number of Hacknies 
of diverse officers as hereafter ensueth...The King’s Foole...7 hackneys’ 
(Treasury of Receipt, Misc. Books, vol. cooxa, p. 118). “The dayly lyveries 
in the King’s household in the moneth of Octob¥ Anno xj™°, Rx. Henry VIII 
at Grenewiche. Lyvereis to officers and oth™ in the Co't. The King’s fole 
ones a daye...” (Letters and Papers, Henry VII, vol. xix, f. 85). 

page 121, 1. Douet d’Arcq, Notice sur un Volume (Paris, 1850), pp. 16, 18; 
Canel, p. 37; Documents inddites, in Annuaire—Bulletin de la Société de I Histoire 
de France (Paris, 1864), pp. 88 ff. 

page 121, 2. D’Artigny, Nouv. mém. (1751), t.1V, p. 311, t. VI, pp. 67 ff.; Mme 
Clément née Hémery, Histoire des Fétes Civiles, etc.; Documents inédits, loc. cit. ; 
Champollion-Figeac, Documents historiques inédits, vol. tv, pp. 338 ff.; L. de 
Rosny, L’Epervier d’Or; The Court Masque, p. 66; Canel, pp. 29, 30 and 
footnotes. For town-fools in England, see Thoms, Anecdotes and Traditions, 
part I, p. 28, where he gives ‘A tale of Wiggett, who ranne another 
foole off from the Castle Hill at Norwich’. This tale is taken from 
Merry Passages and Jests, a compilation made by Sir Nicholas Lestrange of 
Hunstanton in the seventeenth century. Many of these anecdotes, which 
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are often unprintably coarse, were contributed by friends and relations of 
Sir Nicholas. Thoms comments that there are other tales of Wiggett, “The 
Famous Facetious Foole’ (i.e. Nos. 14, 127, 128 in Harleian MS. No. 6395). 
He chinks Wiggett was a member of a Norfolk family of chat name and a 
corporation jester. For tavern-fools, cf. Jack of Dover, p. 340; Ben Jonson, 
The Devil is an Ass, Act 1, Sc. i, and Volpone the Fox, Act 0, Sc. i: 

‘Stone the Fool is dead, 

And they do lack a Tavern-Fool extremely.’ 
For fools in brothels, see Douce, Illustrations, vol. 1, pp. 151, 152. It would 
seem that there was a functionary in Nuremberg in the sixteenth century 
who filled a post not dissimilar to that of che town-fool in other countries. 
Cf. T. Hampe, Die Entwicklung des Theaterwesens in Niirnberg, p. 99, note I. 
page 122, 1. F. J. Furnivall, A Book of Precedence, pp. 77-78. 
page 124, 1. Onthesubject of the fool's dress, cf. Douce, Illustrations, vol. 0; 
Canel, pp. 281 ff.; Med. Stage, vol. 1, pp. 385-389 and footnotes. For evi- 
dence of the wearing of conventional fool’s dress by court-fools in Italy, 
cf. supra, p. 134; also Bertoni, who gathers together che information to be 
derived from the Estensi archives concerning fools and buffoons. The fol- 
lowing passage is relevant here: ‘In un inventario “de Razi’” del 1457 
(Archivo di Stato in Modena, Guarderoba [comunicazione del conte L. A 
Gardini]) uno trovasi cosi descritto: Uno coltrina da salla de Razo 
usado...fata cum pitt figure de homini e de done a piedi e a cavalo fra 
le quale si é un omo vestito de rosso che a una testiera in capo cum uno becho 
in cima fato a guisa de cicogna e orecchie de aseno che sona un tanburo e uno 
sivoloto e altre figure che fano zogi (giuoche); chiamata da li buffoni.’ There 
is no doubt at all that the Scotch court-fools in the sixteenth and probably 
also in the fifteenth century frequently wore the conventional motley 
costumes. I give a few entries from L.H.T.: “Item, the xiiij day of March, 
for 11} elne grene carsay to be ane half cote to Curry... .Itern, for 11} elne 
rede carsay to be the tothir half of the cote to him and be his hose’ (vol. n, 
p- 48). ‘Item, to ane fule callit Robesoun, to be ane half of his coit and 
hois (iit)) elnis reid. ..Item, to be the other half of his cote and hois, 
quarteris quhite....’ (vol. rx, p. 299). Curry also wore the hood: ‘III ellis 
of carsay to be a coit and a hud’ (vol. I, p. 235). The evidence for England 
is less conclusive. In Richard [I’s time, for instance, we have a detailed 
description of garments supplied to ‘William Fool’ and to the Earl of 
Derby: they are both dressed in much the same style and both wear ‘divided 
hoods’. The motley is mentioned in connection with the Earl’s not the 
fool’s dress (Exchequer Accounts, Wardrobe and Household, 400/4, 1 to 3 
Richard II (for the years 1377/1379)). The fool’s hood like the monk’s 
cowl seems to be a survival of earlier fashions of courtly dress. The accounts 
frequently refer to ‘hooded coats’ for William Somers (cf. Archaeologia, 
vol. Ix, p. 249). 
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page 125, 1. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Nugae Poeticae, p. 55, quoted in Swain, 
. 58. 

op 125,2. Miracles de Nostre Dame, vol. m, pp. 27, 28; cf: Swain, pp. 60, 61. 
page 126, 1. For instance, according to P. Moreau, Fous et Buffons, p. 54, 
James IV of Scotland kept a monstrosity as court-jester. I hope it may be 
untrue, for Moreau does not give a reference. His account, however, is 
very circumstantial: ‘Le fou de Jacques IV d’Ecosse (1488-1513) était un 
monstre double. Des deux étres qui le composaient |’un était plein d’intelli- 
gence et de verve. Il était bon musicien et, par sa beauté aussi bien que par 
son esprit, charmait les dames de la cour. L’autre au contraire était lourd, 
idiot et ivrogne, 4 tel point qu'il finie par tuer son frére en mourant lui- 
méme alcoolique. Ces deux étres n’étaient jamais d’accord; ils se battaient 
et s’arrachaient la bouteille des mains, l’un pour boire, l’autre pour la jeter.’ 
page 126, 2. CEuvres de Seigneur de Brantéme, vol. vi, pp. 36-37: ‘Digression 
sur Louys XI.’ Cf. Canel, p. 85. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER VI 


page 130, 1. Gonella has aroused much discussion. Luzio and Renier chink 
that there were two buffoons: one in the service of Obizzo d’Este, the other 
in the service of Niccold and of Borso d’Este in the fifteench century, but 
that they were confused by the author or authors of the jest-books. Gaborto 
professes uncertainty, but thinks it probable chat there was only one 
Gonella, the Florentine buffoon of Obizzo d’Este in the fourteenth 
century, who became the ideal type of buffoonery in the Italian Renais- 
sance—his chief reasons being that (a) Poggio, who would have been a 
contemporary of Gonella II, speaks of him as if he were dead, and (b) some 
versions of the jest-books speak of Gonella as buffoon of Borso d’Este, 
which makes not two but three Gonellas. Bertoni supports Gabotto because 
he himself has found no trace of Gonella in the Estensi Archives. Wesselski 
believes that there were two Gonellas, one the buffoon of Obizzo, the 
other of Niccold d’Este, and that Poggio was probably referring to the 
earlier buffoon. I agree with Wesselski for reasons given in the text. Poggio 
may have derived his knowledge of Gonella from literature and have been 
unacquainted with the more modem buffoon; or if he was speaking of 
the buffoon of Niccold d’Este (1383-1441) he may have been dead when 
Poggio wrote his Facetiae (after 1436). The inaccuracy of jest-books is 
notorious, so the confusion between Niccold and Borso d’Este creates no 
difficulty. The absence of the name Gonella from the Archives is not con- 
clusive and is perhaps due to the fact that it is not a real name but a nick- 
name, referring probably to the buffoon’s long gown or petticoat. Sacchetti, 
in one of his tales, makes the Marquis remark: ‘Gonella, you are a false 
gonella, of many and varied colours.’ We are reminded of the French 
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Haincelin Cog (cf. supra, p. 119). But as I have said in che cext the chief 
reason for believing in the historicity of Gonella II is the explicimess of 
Bandello’s statements. 

The sources of our knowledge of Gonella may be summanized as follows: 

1. Anecdotes written in the fourteenth century by Sacchetti, evidendy 
based on oral tradition and referring to a buffoon of Obizzo d’Este. 

2. Anecdotes told in the fifteenth century by Poggio in his Facetiae. 

3. Brief biographical notice of Gonella, buffoon of Obizzo d’Este, 
already mentioned (cf. supra note 10, 1). 

4. Anecdotes told by the Neapolitan Pontano (1426-1502) about the 
buffoon of Niccold d’Este, in De Sermone, Bk 6, cap. 2 (Domenichi’s 
anecdotes are merely translated from Pontano and have no independent 
value). 

5. Statement by Leandro Alberti that in his childhood the jeses of Gonella 
were current all over Italy. Alberti lived in the sixteenth century. 

6. A source now lost (probably identical with the life of Gonella written 
by Bartolomeo de l’Uomo mentioned by Bandello) from which, probably, 
all the following sources are mainly derived. 

7. Anecdotes told by Bandello (sixteenth century) in his Novelle (Pt 4) 
of the buffoon of Niccold d’Este. 

8. Anecdotes told by Brant in Aesopii Vita et Fabulae. 

9. Four different versions of a jest-book usually referred to as Le Buffonneriz 
del Gonnella: 

(a) Rhymed Version No. 1: Fasecie del Gonella composte per maestro Fran- 
cesco, dicto maestro Raynaldo da Mantua, Bologna, 1506. This version is 
reprinted by Lappenberg, op. cit. 

(b) Rhymed Version No. 2: Le Buffonnerie Del Gonnella Cosa piacevole et 
da ridere, Florence, 1585. This version is reprinted by Gabotto, op. cit. 

(c) Prose Version No. 1: Facezie, motti, burle, buffonerie del Piovano 
Arlotto: del Gonella, et del Barlacchia, Florence, 1565. 

(d) Prose Version No. 2: Scelta di facetie motti, burle, et buffonerie del 
Piovano Arlotto et altri Auttori, Venice 1609. 

In these jest-books Gonella is sometimes spoken of as the buffoon of 
Borso d’Este. Some anecdotes bring him into hostile contact with the 
poet Dante. The relationship between the various versions is fully discussed 
by Gabotto and Wesselski. The latter has the advantage of acquaintance 
with both prose versions, whereas Gabotto acknowledges that he has only 
seen the shorter prose version. Wesselski has translated jests from various 
versions into German in Narren, Gaukler, vol. v. 

In the sixteenth century Giulio Cesare della Croce combined the Gonella 
stories with the Marcolf stories and attributed them both co Bertoldo, 
apparently a purely imaginary figure. 
page 130, 2. For the rest of this chapter I rely almost enarely on these 
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authorities. References—where not given by me—will be found in the 
article of Luzio and Renier, N.A. In many cases I have verified their 
references, but often they are using material which is inaccessible to me. 
page 131, 1. For Scocola see Bertoni, as well as Luzio and Renier. 
page 132,1. Cf. Douet d’Arcq, Comptes de [' Hotel, etc. p. 116: ‘Jehan de la 
Marche, foul, lequel prescha devant le Roy, pour don fait 4 lui par com- 
mandement dudit Seigneur (A.D. 1380).’ In the sixteenth century the 
famous fool Triboulet had a gift for preaching. 
page 134, 1. Battista’s letter enclosing the epitaph runs as follows: ‘La 
Natura, la qual mai fa cosa alcuna senza il suo fine, havea, signor mio 
excell'P9, facto mirabile sforzo per delectare V. Ex, e nel Matello nostro 
havea locato due cose: primo, una smemorata simplicita e dapocagine; 
secondariamente una ignavia e diforme turpitudine, le quali cos! maraviglio- 
samente combattevano insieme e con tanta correspondentia de piacere a chi 
li attendeva, che veramente era cosa stupenda. La simplicitd operava tal- 
mente che al tuto pareva dotata de astutissimo ingegno; la deformitd da 
I’ altro canto piaceva pid che se la fosse stata de belissima forma composta 
¢ pareva che se acordassero cosi insieme solo per vivere vivendo el dicto 
Martello.” Quoted N.A. vol. 34, pp. 635-636. Pistoia’s sonnet: 

*Se ’l corpo exanimato requia in pace, 

lo spirto, credo, che da lui diviso 

tutto rider faccia ora il paradiso; 

s’ eglié all’ inferno, Cerber gode e tace. 

Perché Natura gli varid il cervello 

nella sua infanzia, gli toccd per sorte 

d’ esser de tutti chiamento il Matello. 

Caro al marchese, caro a la consorte, 

piacer avendo di scherzar con quello 

non pur sol lor, ma la terra ¢ la corte. 

Scherzo seco la morte 

e nel transito seco un pezzo rise, 

di pio scherzando e ridendo I’ uccise. 
Quoted N.A. vol. 34, p. 635. 
page 135, 1. Bertoni, op. cit. 
page 137, 1. Dr Leipolde has found reference to the following: Claus Narr, 
Albrecht, Heinrich Schombach, Hegel, Adam, Johann (Borcharts), Hins- 
chen; and in the seventeenth century: Michael, Georg, Christoph Schass- 
witz, Assmus Jahn, Wendel Jobst, ‘the diverting Peter’, Gottfried Tuscheer. 
page 137, 2. ‘Der Churftirst zu Sachsen und Burggraf zu Magdeburg, mein 
gnedigster herr, hat mir befolen, dem narren Hegeln ein grau Barfusser 
munchskutten sambt aller Zugehorung zu richten und machen zu lassen.’ 
(The Elector of Saxony and Burgrave of Magdeburg, my most gracious 
master, has commanded me to arrange for and have made for the fool 
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Hegel a grey Franciscan monk’s frock with everything pertaining.) (Copial 
376d, Blatt 27b f.) 

page 137, 3. Locat 8524: ‘Der an Churfiirsten zu Sachsen gelangten 
gemeinen Schreiben von 1582 bis uf das 83 Jahr’, vi Buch, BL. 44 f. 

page 138, 1. See Locat 8507: ‘Markgraf Georg Friedrichs Schreiben an 
Kurftirsten Augusten etc. 1558-1585", Blatt 79; Copial 476, Blatt 189b, £; 
Copial 534, Blatt 410; Copial 535, Blatt 173b; Copial 573, Blatt 120. 
page 138, 2. This work is valuable but has to be used with caution. Some- 
times Flégel gives his references in a very inconvenient form. He does not 
discriminate carefully enough between ‘fools’ and other kinds of “comic 
actors’. Much of his work is irrelevant and uncritical. 

page 139, 1. Bebelius, bk. m, pp. 97 ff.; Flégel, pp. 268 ff. 

page 139, 2. Flégel, pp. 274 ff. Flogel gives a detailed description of the 
fool’s monument in the churchyard of Hintzendorf. He seems to be giving 
the result of either his own or his informant’s first-hand observation. 
Unfortunately I have not been able to consult the source to which he refers. 
There is, however, little doubt about Hintze’s historicity ; and it is probable 
that he had a brother in the same profession, for in 1619 (twenty years 
after Hintze’s death), the preacher Cradelius refers to ‘the two Hintzen’ 
as having served as court-fools to the Duke of Stettin. 

page 139, 3. Zincgref, Th.1,S. 444. The wit of a certain Kilianus, described 
as ‘“Parasitus Alberti Austriae ducis’, is recorded by Gastius, vol. 1, p. 278. 
page 139, 4. Gastius, vol. 0, pp. 123-125. 

page 140, 1. For this and other stories about Junker Peter see Weidner, 
part I, pp. 330 ff.; Flégel, pp. 272 ff. 

page 140, 2. Zincgref, Th. 1, S. 388; Wolfius, Lectionum Memorabilium et 
Reconditarum Centenarius Decimus Sextus, p. 428. This latter authority says 
that this fool was valued for his gift of divination and adds ‘ Aiunt morionem 
non fictitium fuisse, sed a parentibus id vitii contraxisse; praeterea im aula 
educatum ob pauperiem parentum’. 

page 140, 3. Cf. Plate facing p. 223. 

page 141, 1. Confession de Sancy, bk. 0, chap. 1, p. 345. 

page 141, 2. Cf. Theuerdank, an allegorical autobiographical poem drafted 
by Maximilian himself and versified by his secretaries. Quoted by Flégel, 
pp. 186 ff. 

page 141, 3. On Kunz von der Rosen, see J. Manlius, Locorum Communium 
Collectanea, bk. 0, pp. 446-447; Bebelius, bk. n, p. 49a; Zincgref, Th uo, 
S.5; J. J. Fugger, Spiegel der Ehren, etc. edited by Siegmund von Birken, 
bk. v, chap. x00cv, pp. 980 ff., bk. v1, chap. sav, p. 1273, chap. XIX, p. 1360, 
chap. Xxu, p. 1386; Flégel, pp. 190 ff. 

page 144, 1. For Claus Narr see also Agricola, No. 58; Pauli, pp. 388 ff., 
Nos. 47, 48, 49. Weidner, part Iv, p. 268; Biitmer. Dr Leipolde tells me 
that the archives bear witness to his presence for the years 1461 and 1518, 
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but convey no interesting information : ‘ According toafurther documentary 
piece, also no longer to be found, a certain Peter Ackermann in 1536 gave 
news of Claus Narr—clearly after his death.’ 

page 145, 1. Cf. also Agricola, No. 50. There are a few other instances of 
court-fools being credited with second-sight at this period. Weidner, 
part mI, p. 337, under the heading ‘Englischer Narr’, relates how a ‘Fool 
at the Court’ foretold to Cardinal Wolsey that he would never be buried 
in the magnificent grave he had prepared for himself. The story is in 
The Merry Tales of Skelton, where Skelton takes the place of the ‘court- 
fool’, and his prophecy is apparently attributed to shrewdness rather chan 
to second-sight. Armin tells how Jenny Camber, a fat stunted imbecile 
who amused the Scotch court, dug his own grave two hours before his 
death. Armin’s comment suggests that he felt that there was something 
mysterious about this proceeding: “Thus you see fooles have a guess at 
wit sometime, and the wisest could have done no more, not so much.’ 
Richter in Spectaculum Historicum, under the heading ‘Wunderbare weis- 
sagung eines Hoff-Narrens’, tells a tale of a Spanish court-fool who among 
other jokes told his master that he did not know with whom he was 
dining, for he was dining with three Popes, and proceeded to tap three of 
the guests on the shoulder, all of whom did afterwards become Popes. 
page 147, 1. Much of my information concerning the French court-fool 
is derived from the reliable and scholarly work of Canel, and from inde- 
pendent study of authorities and sources, most of whom are referred to by 
him. Having verified all Canel’s references, and found them (with only 
one or two possible exceptions) accurate, I have not thought it necessary 
to annotate statements, where the information was easily accessible in his 
work. 

page 147, 2. Bonaventure des Périers, t. 1, p. 29; t. M1, pp. 137 ff. Cf. also 
Canel, pp. 99 ff., who gives further references. 

page 149, I. Duchat annotating the Confession de Sancy (bk. u, ‘diag. I, 
p- 338, 1. 17, Sibilot) in l’Estoile, ‘Journal de Henri Ill’, in Mém. pour 
servir a l'histoire de France, 1744, t. v, p. 362. See also on Sibilot, De Justa 
Henrici Tertii abdicatione e Francorum Regno, |. m, cap. 19, p. 182. Canel, 
pp- 185 ff. 

page 149, 2. Brantéme, t. v, part 0, Discours 52; Perroniana, pp. 38-40; 
Canel, pp. 140 ff. 

page 155, 1. Cf. besides Canel, pp. 236, 237, Delepierre, in Misc. of Philobibl. 
Soc. vol. m. 

page 156, 1. Tallemant des Réaux (vol. v1, p. 151) records another unsuc- 
cessful attempt to succeed in this profession. He tells how Louis XII met 
a naive peasant called Jean Doucet near St Germain, and was so much 
pleased with his conversation, that he gave him a scarlet robe and sent 
him back to his native village, whence he summoned him to his presence 
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twice a week. ‘La famille de cet homme eut quelque petite gratification 
du Roi; je pense qu'il mourut en méme temps que son maitre. Ses neveux 
qu’on appelle les Jean Doucet, ont voulu prendre sa place; mais ce sont de 
méchants bouffons.’ 

page 157, 1. Canel, who cells this story, p. 253, does not give an exact 
reference and I have not been able to discover the passage; a failure which 
is probably due to my oversight rather chan to error on the part of Cancel. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER VII 


page 158, 1. Cf. N. H. Nicolas, Privy Purse Expenses of Elizabeth of York 
and Wardrobe Accounts of Edward IV; F. Madden, Privy Purse Expenses of 
Princess Mary; F. J. Furnivall, Privy Purse Expenses of Henry VIIT, C. é 
Stopes, Shakespeare's Environment, pp. 258 ff., 269 ff.; account of the expenses 
of the Funeral of King Henry VII in Lord Chamberlain's Account, 2, vol. 1, 
ff. 97 b, 129; the account of the Coronation of King Henry VII in ibid. 9, 
vol. 1, f. 209; Treasury of Receipt, Misc. Books, vol. 231; Exchequer: Treasury 
of Receipt 36, Misc. Books, vol. 232, p. 11; Letters and Papers, Henry VIII, 
vol. xix, f. 85; Comptroller's Receipts and Payments, Exch. Misc. Books, E. 315, 
no. 340; Book of Warrants, Henry VII-Elizabeth; Lord Chamberlain's Books, 
5, vol. x20a; ‘Wardrobe Account of Henry VIII’, in Archaeologia, vol. rx, 
. 249. 
has 159, 1. J. O. Halliwell-Phillips, Nugae Poeticae, pp. 44-46, Note, 
p. 71, quoted in Swain, pp. 56, 57. 
page 159, 2. Cf. Swain, p. 59. The entries in the accounts suggest that 
Sexton and Patch were different persons. 
page 159, 3. Cavendish, The Life of Cardinal Wolsey, ed. Singer (1825), 
vol. 1, p. 191. 
page 6, 1. Cf. Nares, Glossary, s.v. Beg. Also the tale told to Sir Nicholas 
Lestrange by his mother of ‘old Bladwell’ whom Lord North begged as 
a fool, which is told in Thoms, p. 7. Cf. Issue Roll, Easter, 3 Henry IV, 
May 8. 
page 160, 2. Epistle Dedicatorie to the Four Letters Confuted,inR. B. McKerrow, 
Works of Thomas Nashe (London, 1905), vol.1, p. 257, lL 4-6. Shakerley 
seems to have been a buffoon. McKerrow (see op. cit. vol. Iv, p. 156, note 
to vol. 1, p. 257, 1. 4) explains the passage as follows: “Queen's foole-taker. A 
burlesque office. The “‘Queen’s takers” were authorized to demand pro- 
visions and other necessaries for her use when on progress.’ McKerrow also 
gives references to Monarcho in vol. rv, p. 339, note to vol. m, p. 76, I. 25. 
page 160, 3. Inedited Tracts printed for the Roxburgh Club, 1868, ed. 
W. C. H. Hazliet. The date of the pamphlet is 1579. 
page 161, 1. Cf. Archaeologia, vol. xxv, pp. 507-510, 520, 547, 548. 
page 161, 2. Thomas Stapleton, The Life and Illustrious Martyrdom of Sir 
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Thomas More, translated by P. E. Hallete (Burns Oates and Washbourne, 
1928 ), ch. x, p. 97; The Life of Sir Thomas More Kt., by his Great Grandson 
Thomas More (really Cresacre More) (London, 1726), p. 188; Il Moro, 
d’ Heliseo Heuode (Heywood) Inglese (Florence, 1556); W. Roper, The 
Life of Sir Thomas More Knight (King’s Classics), p. 144. 

page 165, 1. Camden in Remains concerning Britain (Library of old Authors, 
1870), p. 314, quoted in R. W. Bolwell, The Life and Works of John Hey- 
wood, p. 58, note 43. 

page 166, 1. Paget to Henry VIII. The summary of the letter is given in 
Gairdner, Calendar of State Papers of Henry VIII, vol. xx, pt. 0, p. 496, no. 1001. 
page 168, 1. Bolwell, op. cit. p. 154. 

page 169, 1. Quoted in The Dramatic Writings of John Heywood, ed. J. S. 
Farmer, p. 266. 

page 170, 1. D.N.B. s.v. Somers; see also ‘Jane the Queen’s Fool’ in C. C. 
Stopes, op. cit. pp. 258 ff., where extracts from accounts concerned with 
Will Somers and Jane the Fool are given. It is interesting to find courtiers 
acting on occasion as ‘Valentines’ to Jane the Fool. 

page 170, 2. See Stopes, *Elizabeth’s Fools and Dwarfs’, op. cit. pp. 269 ff., 
who gives interesting extracts from the accounts; and Chambers, Eliz. 
Stage, vol. 1, p. 48. Also Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 23052, p. 257. 

page 171, 1. My information about Archy Armstrong is chiefly derived 
from researches carried out for me by Miss Shilton in the Record Office. 
The most important facts and references will be found in D.N.B. s.v. 
Armstrong, and indexed under Armstrong in the Calendars of State Papers. 
page 172, 1. Religquiae Wottonianae (London, 1685), p. 406. 

page 172, 2. Thoms, p. 67. 

page 172, 3. S.P.D. James I, vol. cx, No. 54. 

page 173, 1. Ibid. vol. xcvi, No. 31. 

page 173, 2. Ibid. vol. xcvm, No. 89. 

page 174, 1. For correspondence connected with Archy’s visit to Spain, cf. 
S.P.D. James I, vol. cx1, No. 36; vol. ccxrv, p. 21; James Howell, Letters, 
p. 136; S.P.D. James I, vol. curv, Nos. 28, 38, 44; Fray Francisco’s Narrative 
of the Spanish Marriage (published by Camden Society), p. 252. 

page 175, 1. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 19402, f. 159. 

page 176, 1. S.P.D. Charles I, vol. cxog, No. 47. 

page 177, 1. Lord Chamberlain. Unbound Warrants, L.C. 5/117; S.P.D. 
Charles I, vol. cccxc, No. 142; S.P.D. Charles I, vol. x11v, No. 61. 

page 178, 1. Strafford Papers, vol. 0, quoted in the Preface to Archy’s Jests, 
p. xvi. 

page 178, 2. Archy’s Jests, p. xviii. 

page 179, 1. Lord Chamberlain's Books, Series 1, L.C. 9, vol. cam (1641); 
Exchequer of Receipt, Registers of issues and enrolments, E. 403, 2270/3. 

page 179, 2. Brit. Mus. Add. MS. 3890, f. 64b. For payments in con- 
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nection with dwarfs, cf: Book of Warrants and Particulars, Lord Chamber- 
lain, 5/38, pp. 108, 145; Exchequer Accounts Wardrobe and Household, 438/4, 
7, 11, 13, 14, 15, 439/3. 

page 180, 1. A.J. C. Hare, Walks in London (1878), vol. 1, p. 162. See also 
on Jeffery Hudson, Thoms, p. 123. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER VIII 


page 182, 1. For fools and dwarfs in Russia, cf. Flégel, pp. 407-418, who is 
very reliable on this subject. Most of his information is taken from Weber's 
account of contemporary Russia. See the English translation of this work: 
The Present State of Russia (London, 1723), vol. 1, pp. 30, 83, 89, 256, 267, 285. 
Cf. also F.C. Weber, Das Veranderte Ruszland, part 1 (Frankfurt, 1721); Des 
Veranderten Ruszlandes Zweyte Theil (Hanover, 1739). The English translator 
must be using a different edition for he omits two important passages, 
giving an account of Russian court-fools, and of a burlesque masquerade 
in Moscow in 1721 or 1722. These passages will be found in the German 
edition, part 0, pp. 34-39. The Dresden archives have various references 
to the dwarfs who held a regular position at court. Mathias Frieser, who 
was eighty years old when he died, was Dwarf of the Chamber from 1680 
to 1722. ‘Into his place stepped Riese, Dwarf of the Chamber and a Jew, 
also Stephen Salewski.’ See Archiv des Oberhofmarschallamtes, vols. G, 
Nr. 3, bk. 57b; K 1, Nr. 6, bl. 32, 34; Ku, Nr. 4, bl. 58, Nr. 5, Nr. 6. 
In the Court Book of 1700-1733 appear the following Dwarfs of the 
Chamber: Stephan Salewski, Wiesniewski, each with salary of 120 thalers; 
Riese (Dwarf of the Chamber and Jew) and Reinhard (Dwarf of the 
Chamber and Gypsy), without salary. Ibid. vol. Ku, Nr. 8. 

page 182, 2. An illustration of this dwarfs’ ball is reproduced from 
Bruckner’s Istoriya Petra Velikago in C. W. Beaumont, A History of Ballet 
in Russia. 

page 183, 1. Thoms, pp. 123, 124. The style of the extract suggests the 
nineteenth century. 

page 184, 1. Stahelin, Original-Anecdoten von Peter dem Grossen, p. 270, 
cited Flégel, p. 412. 

page 187, 1. On Boisrobert, Dufresny, de Marigny, Ménage, Bautru, see 
Canel, pp. 243 ff.; Tallemant des Réaux, vol. n, pp. 103, 144 ff.; Menagiana 
(3rd edition), vol. 1, pp. 17ff., vol. m, p. 205, vol. DI, pp. 53, $4; 
Longueruana, pp. 75, 187. 

page 188, 1. Cf. D.N.B.s.v. Thomas Killigrew. 

page 188, 2 I have unfortunately been unable to consult Die Elisdische 
Felder, but there seems no reason to distrust Flégel on this topic, especially 
since he is dealing with characters who flourished as late as the early part 
of his own century. 
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page 191, 1. For Frolich, cf. Flogel, pp. 294, 295. Also in the Dresden 
Archives: Archiv des Oberhofmarschallamtes, Abt. 1, vol. I, Nr. 30, ff. 316, 
320, 402, 450°, 530. A letter dated Dresden, Nov. 12, 1727, from Fréhlich 
to Elector August the Strong asking for further credit is in Locat 799: 
“Gedichte Curiosa etc.’; Letter of the Councillor of War to Count Flemming 
describing Frélich’s insolence to Sieur Wiedemann, in Locat. Fo. Kor- 
respondenz des Grafen Flemming, f. 243, Locat 356, Blatt 101, Archiv des 
Oberhofmarschallamtes: Aktenstitick B. 30c, and vol. 13, No. 39, Blatter 133, 
313b, 315b, 317a. ‘Report of Christian Friedrich Crusius on the trial of 
M. E. Riezrugen on the sth September, 1735’ in Locat 5524: Justiz- und 
Polizei-Sachen de an. 1735, vol. u1, Blatt 9° f. 

page 192, 1. Cf. Canel, pp. 254 ff. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER IX 


page 199, I. Fora fuller account of Saturnalia, etc. and references to original 
authorities, cf. Frazer, The Scape-Goat, chap. vm: ‘The Saturnalia and 
Kindred Festivals’, especially p. 325; Med. Stage, vol. 1, pp. 236 ff. and 
foomotes; E.R.E. Art. Carnival; The Court Masque, pp. 9 ff. and foomotes. 
page 199, 2. The history of the Feast of Fools has been admirably written 
by Dr Chambers in Med. Stage, vol. 1, Chaps. xm-xv, with many quota- 
tions and full references to original authorities and sources. I have discussed 
certain aspects of *Misrule’ in The Court Masque, chap. 14. 

page 202, 1. In Mém. pour servir 2 I’Hist. de la Féte des fous (1741), p. 30, 
Du Tilliot gives a French translation of the Latin original which is to be 
found in Migne, P.L. vol. ccvu, col. 1171. 

page 203, 1. My information on this subject is chiefly derived from authori- 
ties such as Ducange, Du Tilliot, Rigollot, Leber, and Petit de Julleville, 
who has written an excellent account of the fool-societies in Les Comédiens 
en France au Moyen Age, with full quotations and references. 

page 208, 1. Julleville, in Les Coméd. ch. v, p. 98 and foomote, says that 
the term ‘pois pilés’ is not very ancient, and gives various examples of it, 
dating from the sixteenth century. But it occurs already in the thirteenth 
century, in Adam de la Halle’s Jew de la Feuillée, where a minstrel’s son, 
who is suffering from folly, prays St Acaire—whose relics are a cure for 
this disease—to give him plenty of ‘pois pes Cf. A. Cohen, Le Thédtre 
en France au Moyen Age, vol. n, pp. 19, 23, 60. 

page 209, 1. For Pierre Gringoire, cf. Julleville, Les Coméd. pp. 160 ff.; 
E. Picot; A. Cohen, vol. 1, pp. 99 ff. 

page 209, 2. Nouvelles Récréations, vol. xxx, ed. Lacour, cited Julleville, 
Les Coméd. pp. 174 ff. 

page 210, 1. For Angoulevent, cf. supra, pp. 155, 156; Julleville, Les Coméd. 
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pp. 185 ff.; B. Fourier, Variétés Historiques et Littéraires, vol. 3, p. 353; 
Canel, pp. 234 ff. 

page 210, 2. E. Picot, Introduction to Recueil Général des Sotties. 

page 211, 1. Bartholomew Sastrow (English translation), Social Germany 
in Luther’s Time (London, 1902), pp. 273-275. 

page 211, 2. Cf. Med. Stage, vol. 1, p. 403, note 3, where references to 
Stowe and Holinshed are given. 

page 211, 3. Feuillerat, in Materialien, vol. x11v, p. 56. 

page 213, 1. Cf. The Christmas Prince (1607), in Malone Society Reprints, 
1922. 

page 213, 2. Good Thoughts in Worse Times, quoted in Med. Stage, vol. 1, 
p- 412, note 4. 

page 213, 3. Both this, and Gesta Grayorum, reprinted in John Nichols, 
Prog. Eliz. vol. 1, pp. 131-141; vol. m, p. 262. 

page 216, 1. Brotanck, Die Englischen Maskenspiele, p. 110. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER X 


page 219, 1. The text has been edited by Monmerque and Michel, and 
by E. de Coussemaker. For discussion and commentary see Creizenach, 
vol. 1, p. 395; Julleville, Les Coméd. p. 46, La Coméd. p. 19, Rép. Coméd. 
p. 20; Chambers, Med. Stage, vol. 1, pp. 381, 382; A. Cohen, vol. u, pp. 13 ff. 
page 219, 2. Cf. supra, note 208, 1. 

page 222, 1. For texts see collections made by Picot (Recueil, etc.), Le Roux 
de Lincy and F. Michel, Viollet-le-Duc. Julleville’s Rép. Coméd. is a 
descriptive catalogue of sotties, farces and moralities, giving references to 
other editions and commentaries. For discussion of the sottie, the farce 
and che morality, and of the relation between chem, see Julleville, Rép. 
Coméd. pp. 104 ff., Les Coméd. pp. 32, 144 ff., La Coméd. pp. 44 ff.; Picot, 
Introduction to Recueil, etc., and La Sottie en France in Romania, vol. vu, 
p. 236; Med. Stage, vol. 1, pp. 379 ff.; Cohen, vol. u, pp. 58 ff.; Allardyce 
Nicoll, Masks, Mimes and Miracles, pp. 171-175. 

page 222, 2. This sottie is reprinted in d’Héricault’s and Montaiglon’s 
edition of Gringoire’s works. It is also reprinted, together with other 
sottics mentioned in this chapter, in Picot’s collection and elsewhere. 
Cf. Julleville, Rép. Coméd. p. 221. 

page 226, 1. Cf. Farce Nouvelle nommée la Folie des Gorriers, in Picot, vol. 1, 
and Farce Nouvelle tresbonne de Folle Bobance, Julleville, Rép. Coméd. p. 138; 
Viollet-le-Duc, t. 0, pp. 264-291; Picot, vol. 1. 

page 226, 2. Trois Galants et un Badin, see Julleville, Rép. Coméd. pp. 143 ff. 
and Picot, vol. m. 

page 226, 3. Picot, vol. 1. 
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page 227, 1. Julleville, Rép. Coméd. pp. 181 ff.; Picot, vol. a. 
page 228, 1. Julleville, Les Coméd. p. 32. 
page 229, I. Julleville, Les Mystéres, vol. 1, p. 268, 0, p. 412; La Coméd, 
pp. 85 ff.; Rép. Coméd. p. 94; Swain, pp. 61-63. 
page 232, 1. My references are to Keller’s edition of the Fastnachtspiele, 
Goetze’s edition of Hans Sachs. I have also consulted studies by Creizenach, 
Michels, Rudwin, Hampe, Cattanés, French, Wodick (see Bibliography). 
page 233, 1. “Ich bin ain narr, das secht ir wol, 
Doch ich auch nit gar sweigen sol. 
Der adel wil vil ern erjagen 
An stechen und turnien, hr ich sagen, 
Darzue schon frauen und spil, 
Dasselb kostt sie geles vil, 
Darumb versetzen sie piirg und lant, 
Das ist dem adel ain grosser schant; 
Das wollen sie denn timbsiist wider han, 
So heb sich denn ain kriegen an, 
Davon rat ich ausz mainem geschichr, 
Kauft in nicht ab und leiht in niche, 
(Das ist der narren rat mein), 
Wolt in fiirpas mit frid sein.’ (No. 78.) 
page 234, 1. ‘Nu merk, wie es dir der nach gefall! 
Ich will mich legen zu den puben in den rosstall 
Und wil deinen willen nimer mer thon, 
Du péser schemlicher Hensel! Das mustu dir haben zu 
lon.’ (No. 81.) 
Practically the same formula in No. 17. 
page 235, 1. ‘Wer zu vil eern haben wil, das thut selten gut, 
Ein jeder denke in seinem mut, 
Da mit er miig in eeren pleiben, 
Also wollen wir unser narren weis treiben 
Und trag des mantels nimer mer, 
So pleib uir wol pei unser er.’ 
page 235, 2. For an interesting study of the significance of fool-literature, 
see B. Swain, Fools and Folly, particularly chap. vu, ‘The Ship of Fools’, 
and chap. vm, ‘The Praise of Folly’. 
page 237, 1. Julleville, Rép. Coméd. p. 227; Le Roux de Lincy, t. 1, no. 17; 
Picot, vol. m. 


NOTE ON CHAPTER XI 
page 264, 1. Cf. Wyndham Lewis, The Lion and the Fox, pp. 247 ff. 
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NOTES ON CHAPTER XII 


page 274,1. Allardyce Nicoll, pp. 87, 88. The first section of his book which 
is entitled ‘The Mimes’ is full of information about the Clown of antiquity. 
page 275, 1. Rabelais, quoted in Julleville, La Coméd. pp. 281-282. 

page 275, 2. The rdle of the badin and sot is best studied in the various 
collections of sotties and farces. It is also discussed by Creizenach, voll. 1, 
bk. vi, pp. 452, 453. 

page 275, 3. Julleville, La Coméd. pp. 282 ff. 

page 276, 1. Le Roux de Lincy, vol. 1, no. 4. Picot, vol. m. 

page 278, 1. Quoted by Julleville, Les Coméd. pp. 182, 183. 

page 279, 1. My quotations from Calderén are taken from MacCarthy’s 
translation (see Bibliography). 

page 281, 1. On the Vice, see Cushman; Chambers, Med. Stage, vol. 1, 
p- 387, vol. 0, pp. 203-205, 343, 346; Eliz. Stage, vol. m, p. 412, vol. rv, 
p- 229; Busby, p. 27; Swain, pp. 168-171. On the Interlude, see Med. 
Stage, vol. 0, pp. 181-185; Pollard, Introduction to the seventh edition of 
English Miracle Plays; A. W. Reed, Early Tudor Drama. 

page 282, 1. Studien, etc. pp. ror ff. 

page 282, 2. Fuller’s Worthies, quoted in Introduction to Tarlton’s Jests, etc. 
ed. Halliwell. 

page 284, 1. See D.N.B. s.v. Kempe, and Eliz. Stage, vol. 0, pp. 229, 230, 
325 ff. 

page 285, 1. My information about “English John’ in Germany is derived 
from the plays of Ayrer and from critical studies by Creizenach, Wodick 
and Baskervill (see Bibliography). 


NOTES ON CHAPTER XIII 


page 287, 1. Cf. Picot, Pierre Gringoire et les Comédiens Italiens; G. Cohen, 
vol. 1, p. 106. 

page 287, 2. The History of the Commedia dell’ Arte and of the Zany 
Harlequin has been admirably handled in more than one authoritative work. 
I am chiefly indebted to Duchartre, Driesen, Allardyce Nicoll (pp. 267-284, 
who gives very full references), C. Beaumont (who has much interesting 
literary and pictorial material in connection with Harlequin in England), 
A. Baschet (whose work is based on original material drawn from the 
Italian archives), Bernardin (for the career of Harlequin at the Fairs and 
other unorthodox French theatres). The work of Maurice Sand is valuable 
but has to be used with caution. Recent books by Miss K. Lea and by 
Mr A. E. Wilson were not seen by me until after this book was written. 
page 288, 1. The Court Masque, pp. 33-36, 92-97. 
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page 290, 1. Quoted by Duchartre (translation by R. T. Weaver), p. 125. 


page 290, 2. Both poems are quoted with interesting comments by Driesen. 
page 291,1. Allardyce Nicoll, pp. 27, 30, 39, 51-53, 65; for possible con- 
nection with Harlequin, see p. 269. 

page 292, 1. Vol. 1, p. 16. Ménage is said to have reported a jest made by 
Harlequin to Scaramouche, cf. Menagiana, vol. 0, p. 203. 

page 294, 1. Bernardin, pp. 16-17. 

page 298, 1. Beaumont, p. IIo. 

page 298, 2. Beaumont, pp. IIo, 113. 


NOTES ON CHAPTER XIV 


page 301, 1. Op. cit. pp. 290 ff. See also Duchartre, pp. 208 ff.; Maurice 

Sand, vol. 1, pp. 103 ff.; C. Magnin. M. Lyonnet gives a fascinating account 

in Pulcinella & C. of famous Pulcinellas, based on personal acquaintance 

with the Neapolitan theatre of the nineteenth and ewentieth centuries. 

page 301, 2. Duchartre, pp. 211-212. 

page 302, 1. Sand, vol. 1, pp. 116-118. 

page 302, 2. Lyonnet, op. cit. p. 79. 

page 302, 3. See in Brit. Mus. Print-Room A. van Bolten van Swol (Zwolle), 

Case 152, no. 385. 

page 303, 1. Sand, vol. 1, p. 122. 

page 303, 2. For my information concerning Pedrolino and Pierrot I am 

indebted to the following: Duchartre, pp. 251 ff.; Allardyce Nicoll, 

pp. 294 ff.; Sand, vol. 1, pp. 183 ff.; Disher, Bernardin, E. Fourier (in 
tudes sur la vie et les ceuvres de Moliere, pp. 111 ff.), Monnier, Janin, 

Willette. 

page 303, 3. Quoted by Allardyce Nicoll, p. 294. 

page 305, 1. Janin, Deburau, gives a fascinating account both of the Funam- 

bules and of the art of the elder Deburau. He also gives a very full analysis 

of the pantomime, Ma Mere I’Oie, ou Arlequin et l’ceuf d’Or, acted in this 

theatre in 1830. The quotations which follow are taken from Janin, pp. 103, 

84, 86-87. 

page 306, I. See Champfleury, Les Vignettes romantiques. See also Gordon 

Craig, ‘Conversations with my real friends’, in The Mask, vol. v, No. 3 

(Jan. 1913), pp. 226 ff. An imaginary dialogue between Craig and Champ- 

fleury in which Craig protests against Champficury’s romantic conception 

of pantomime and pleads for the traditional clownage of the Commedia 

dell’ Arte. 

page 307, 1. Most of my information comes from Willette’s own drawings 

and from his illustrated autobiography, Feu Pierrot, 1857-19? See also 

A. Bourgeois, Causerie sur Adolphe Willette (Paris, 1900). 
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page 308, 1. Sand, vol. 1, p. 232, quoting from Champfleury and Baudelaire. 
page 309, 1. Willson Disher, pp. 85 ff. 

page 310, 1. W. D. Bowman, Charlie Chaplin, His Life and Art (London, 
1913), pp. 58 ff. Mr Willson Disher also has some interesting remarks 
to make on Charlie Chaplin’s art. See also Wyndham Lewis, Time and 
Western Man, pp. 80-83, 218, 332. 

page 311, 1. Janin, pp. 112-113. 

page 311, 2. Bowman, op. cit. pp. 61, 62. 
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in Europe’’), 327 

MacCarthy (translator of Cal- 
derén), 346 

MacConglinne, Anier,90-2, III, 
331 

Maccus (Roman clown), 300-1 

Mac-da-Cherda, 92, 100-2, 112, 
114, 126, 330 

Macdonald, Professor D. B. 
(Religious Attitude and Life in 
Islam, The), 83, 329-30 

MacFinguinne, King Cathal, 90 

Mackenzie, K. R. H., 328 

McKerrow, R. B., 340 

Madden, F., 340 

Magh Rath, battle of, 97 

Magic Art, 329 

Magnificence (Skelton), 281 

Magnin, C., 347 

Mahdvrata, the (cited), 64-5 

Maintenon, Mme de, 294-5 

Malherbe, 156 

Manchin, Abbot, 90-2 

Manlius, J. (cited), 141, 338 

Mannstein, 184 

Mantua, 17, 130-1, 292-3 

Marais (fool), 156, 171, 180 

Marchand, Guillaume le, see 
Guillaume, Maitre 

Marcolf, 35-41, 45, 47, 85, 89, 


113, 315, 327, 336 
Marguerite of Navarre, 156 


Mariano Felti, Fra (buffoon), 16, 
18, 24-6, 150 

Marie-Antoinette, 193 

Marigny, M. de, ‘ee 342 

Mariola (buffoon), 1 

Marivaux, 296-7 

Marot, Clément (quoted), 148, 
207-8 


Marston, 244 

Mardal (quoted), 58-60, 328 

Martinelli, Tristano, 292-3, 312 

Martinetto de Vasconia fatuo 
(fool), 116 

Marx, the Brothers, 311 

Mary I (of England), 169-70 

Mary Queen of Scots, 149 

Mason, R. (cited), 177 

Maspero (The Dawn of Civiliza- 
tion), 328 

Masque of the Fortunate Isles (Jon- 
son), 47 

Masquerades, 19 

Master Tyll Owlglass (Macken- 
zie), 328 

Martello, Il (Bernardino), 131-6, 
315 

Mathurine (the “absurd Ama- 
zon’’), 151, 153-6 

Maximilian, the Emperor, 141- 
3, 338 

May Day, May games, etc., 69, 
72, 141, 329 

Mayenne, Duc de, 152 

Mazurier (French actor), 303 

Mediaeval Stage, The (Chambers), 
329, 331-2, 334, 343-4, 346 

Media, Catherine de’, 149 

Medici, Lorenzo de’, 17 

Medici, Marie de’, 292, 300 

Medwall (Fulgens and Lucres), 


235 
Ménage (cited), 157, 187, 342, 
347 
Menicuccius (parasite), 16, 326 
Menus propos de Mere-Sotte, 209 
Menzikoff, Prince, 182 
Mére-Eglise, 223 
Mére-Folle, 203-6, 213, 216, 
222; see also Mother Folly 
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Mére-Sotte, 207, 209, 222-5 

Méril, E. du (Histoire de la 
Comédie), 63, 329 

Merlin (Myrddin), 103-5, 112, 
114, 126; and see Lailoken 

Merry-Andrews, 315 

Merry Jests and Witty Shifts of 
Scogin, The, 41-2 

Merry Passages and Jests (Le- 
strange), 333 

Mesnie Herlekin, the, 287, 300, 
308 

Meyer, Kuno, 330-1 

Michel, F., 344 

Michels, Victor, 282, 345 

Middleton (No wit no help, etc.), 
246 

Midsummer Night's Dream, 322 

Miesko, Hans, 147 

Milan, 13, 26, 130-1 

Miller, Jack, 164 

Minucius Felix (quoted), 77, 329 

Miracle plays, 282 

Mirrlees, Miss Hope (Lud-in-the- 
Mist), 328 

Mitton (fool), 117 

Mocceca (buffoon), 11-12 

Mock combats, 212 

Mock judgments, 84, 117 

Mock king, the, 212-13 

Mock patriarch, 199 

Mock triumph, 15, 26 

Modena, 130 

Mohammed and Mohammedans, 
32, 78-80, III 

Moliére, 303, 305 

Monmerque and Michel, 344 

Monnier (cited), 305, 347 

Montaiglon, 344 

Montmartre, 307-8 

Moore, Dr, 191 


Morality plays, 222, 231, 257, 281 

More, Cresacre, 162, 341 

More, Sir Thomas, 161, 236, 341 

Moreau, P., 335 

Morgantino (dwarf), 136 

Morgenstern, Solomon Jacob, 
188-9 

Moriones, 58 

Mormo, 288 

Morris dances, 69, 141, 234, 329 

Moser, Johann Jacob, 189 

Mother Folly, 224, 237; and see 
Mére-Folle 

Mother Goose (1805), 309 

Mouliéras, A., 326 

Moulin Rouge, le, 307 

Moynet, Jacques (buffoon), 19, 
20 

Murner, Thomas, 328 

Myrddin, see Merlin 


Mystery plays, 229 


Nanino, see Antonio da Trento 

Naples, 300-3 

Nares (Glossary), 340 

Narr, the (in German drama), 
232-5, 284-5 

Narr, Claus, 138, 143-6, 319, 


337-9 

Narrenschiff (Brant), 235 

Narrenschneiden, Das (Sachs), 232 

Nashe (Will Summers Last Will 
and Testament), 165 

Nashe, Thomas (quoted), 160, 
340 

Nasr-ed-Din, 29-34, 82-3, 89, 
326, 328, 331 

Natyagastra, the, 62 

Neapolitan farces, 310 

Nef des fols du monde, La, 117 


Negroes, see Blackamoors 
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Nest of Ninnies, The, 162 

Neufgermain (buffoon), 20 

Neville, Sir William, 41 

New Testament (Shakespeare 
and the), 268 

New Year festivals, 199 

Nichols, John, 332, 344 

Nicholson, Professor R. A. 
(quoted), 80, 329 

Nicolas, N. H., 340 

Nicoll, Professor Allardyce, 61, 
301, 328, 332, 344, 346-7 

Niebuhr, 81 

Nogent, Comte de, 157, 187 

Nolleke, Th., 329 

No wit no help, etc. (Middleton), 
246 


Oates, Jack (fool), 162-4 

O’Curry, Professor E., 330-1 

O’Donovan (quoted), 110 

Opéra-Comique, 297, 304 

Oratory (Quintilian), 8 

Originales Juridiciales (Dugdale), 
213 

Orleans, Duke of, 148 

Osborne (Advice to his Son), 180 

Otto of Steiermark, Duke, 42 


Ouvry, 328 

Overflowing of Lough Neagh, The 
(twelfth century), 96 

Oxford, 212 


Pace (? Pacy), 164-5, 247 
Palatine, the Count, 139 
Pantomimes, 297-9, 306, 309-10 
Parasites, 4, 7, 12, I9, 24 
Pasquino (‘a minor painter’’), 15 
Passetyme of Pleasure (Hawes), 
123 
Patch (fool), 158-9, 168 


Paterson, Henry (fool), 161 
Paul III, Pope, 206 
Pauli, 138, 144, 338 
Pauly-Wissowa, 325 
Pauvre Pierrot (Willette), 307 
Pearson, A. C., 329 
Pedants, 187-90 
Pedrillo (fool), 184 
Pedrolino, 300, 303, 347 
Pepys, Samuel, 188 
Perchta, 288 
Périers, Bonaventure des, 147-8, 
-209, 339 
Perron, Cardinal du, 155 
Perroniana, 149, 151 
Peter, Junker (fool), 140, 338 
Peter the Great, 182, 184-6 
Petito, Antonio and Salvatore, 
302 
Pharaohs, the, 56 
Philip IV, King of Spain, 174-5 
Philip of Burgundy, Duke, 121, 
203 
Philip of Orleans, 295 
Philip of Valois, 116 
Philipp of Baden, Margrave, 140 
Phillip, John (The Plaie of Patient 
Grissell), 326 
Phip, see Worthy, William 
Phrynichus (cited), 61 
Pickle Herring, 285 
Picol, William (Piculf, Piculfus; 
a fool), 115, 119 
Picot, E., 343-4, 346 
Picus (woodpecker king), 76; 
and see 99 
Pierrot, 300, 303-7, 311, 316, 347 
Pinks, see Armin, Robert 
Pistoia, Il (quoted), 133-5, 315 
Plaie of Patient Grissell, The 
(Phillip), 281, 326 
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Index 


Plautus, 7, 215, 325 

Pleasant Comedy of Patient Grissell, 
The (Dekker), 244 

Pliny, 328 

Plough Monday, 70-1 

Plutarch (cited), 4, 8, 59, 328 

Pocher, Conrad (fool), 138-9 

Poet-saints, 82-4 

Poet-wizards, 79, 80, 85, 89-105 

Poggio (Facetiae), 7, 10, 14, 325, 
335-6 

Pois pilés, 208, 219, 222, 232, 343 

Polichinelle, 301-3 

Pollard, 346 

Pont-Alais, Jean de |’Espine de 
(dit Songecreux), 209,274, 278 

Poncano, 336 

Popes and Papal court, 14-18, 
25-6, 28, 143; and see under 
Julius, Leo, Paul, etc. 

Practical jokes, 138 


Praise. . .of Beggary ( (Taylor), 173 
Praise of Folly, The (Erasmus), 
236-7, 241-2 


Prakrit poem, 62, 64 

Prince des Sots, 203, 207, 209, 
223 

Prophetess, The, 247 

se Bernardino (quoted), 


mais de Marcoul et de Salemon, 
39, 327 

Pulcinella, 300-3, 310, 347 

Pulcinella, Brigand-Chief, 301 

Punch, 300-3, 317, 320 

Punch, $, 166, 303, 317 

Punctum indifferens, 249, 321 

Puppet-shows, 302 

Puritans, puritanism, 28, 
193, 216 

Pygmies, 56-7, 61 


141, 


Querno, Camillo, 15-16 
Quingilian (cited), 8, 59, 325, 328 
Quistello, 131 


Rabelais, 117, 275, 346 

Racine, 20 

Raehse, Theobald (quoted), 21 
gs onamento delle Corti(Aretine), 


Raleigh, Sir Walter, 25 

Rambouillet, M. and Mme, 20, 
186 

Réniga, 65-6, 69, 72-3 

Ranstadt, 143 

Raphael, 16 

Reade, Winwood (quoted), 58 

Réaux, Tallemant des, 20, 157, 
292, 326, 339, 342 

Recueil Fossard, 289, 302 

Reed, A. W., 346 

Reformers, the (and fools), 141 

Regiment of Princes (Hoccleve), 


165 
Reinhard (dwarf), 342 
Renaissance, the, 8, 128, 197—8, 
242, 289, 291, 299, 300 
Renier, B. (see Luzio and Renier) 
Restoration, the, 247, 303 
Retz, Cardinal de, 187 
Reynolds, Robert, 285 
Riccoboni, 289, 295, 301 
Rich, John (Lun), 297 
Richelieu, Cardinal, 156, 180, 187 
Richter, 339 
Riese (dwarf), 342 
Rigollot, 343 
Riley, H. T., 325 
Ritzrugen, Maria Elisabeth, IQ! 
Robert le Diable, 124 
Robert le Fol, 116 
Robert of Sicily, King, 125 
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Index 


Robin Goodfellow, 48-9, 51, 
284 

Roi s’amuse, Le (Hugo), 147 

Roman de Rou, 114 

Roman du Fauvel, 288 

Rome and Romans, 7, 12, 19, 58, 
62, 75, 93, 113, 124, 300 

Roper, William, 161, 341 

Roscoe, W. (quoted), 16 

Roses, Wars of the, 158 

Rosny, L. de, 333 

Rouen, 19, 147, 149, 152, 206, 
232, 290 

Rowley, Samuel, 165, 168 

Rudwin, 345 

Rueda, Lope de, 279 

Rushworth (History), 178 

Russia, 182-6 

Rutter, Jo (An Elegy upon Ben 
Jonson), 180 


Sacchetti, 8, 9, 11-12, 14, 19, 22, 
128, 336 

Sachs, Hans, 143-4, 232, 284, 345 

Sackville (actor), 285 

Sage, Charles le, 117 

Sage Fool's Testament, The, 122 

Saglio, 325, 328 

St Chrysostom, 274, 314 

St Columkille, 109 

St Cummain Fota, 100-1 

St Francis of Assisi, 319 

St Germain de |’Auxerrois, 117 

St Kentigern, 103-5 

St Maurice de Senlis, 117 

St Molagga, Life of, 100 

St Patrick, 93 

Salewski, Stephen, 342 

Salman und Morolf, 327 

Salomon et Marcolfus, 327 

Sand, Maurice, 301, 304, 346-8 


Sastrow, Bartholomew (cited), 
210, 344 

Satire of the Three Estates (Lind- 
say), 231 

Saturnalia, 317, 343 

Saturnalia (Lucian), 199 

Sauval, Henri (cited), 117, 156, 
332 

Savage Africa, 328 

Savaron, Jean (Traicté contre les 
Masques), 70 

Savoy, Duke of, 155-6 

Scala, Flaminio, 303 

Scapegoats, 67-74, 329, 343 

Scaramouche (Tiberio Fiorelli), 
293, 303-4, 347 

Scaricalasino (“odious trick at”’), 
II 

Scarpetta, 302 

Schifanoia, palace of, 130 

Schmidt, R., 329 

Schrader, O. (Divination), 77 

Schwank, Claus Narren, etc. 
(Sachs), 143 

“Schwinke”’ (i.e. rough practical 
joke), 138 

Scocola (Scofula; fool), 130-1, 
337 

Scogin, 25, 41 

Scotichronicon (Bower), 103 

Scotland (fool societies in), 232 

Seasonal festivals, 234; see Christ- 
mas, May Day, New Year, 
Shrove Tuesday, etc. 

Second sight, 96-7, III, 145 

Senchus Mor, 110-11, 330-1 

Seneca, 328 

Sette Libri de Cathalogi, etc., 19 

Sexton (fool), 158-9 

Shadwell (The Woman-Captain), 
247 
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Index 


Sha‘ir (poet prophet), 79, 80, 87- 
8, 92 

Shakerley (buffoon), 340 

Shakespeare, 3, 25, 51-2, 62, 64, 
216, 235, 243-4, 249-70, 280-1, 
284, 297, 322; and see Falstaff, 
Touchstone 

Shakespeare aux Funambules (Th. 
Gautier), 306 

Shilton, Miss, 341 

Ship of Fools (Barclay), 235 

Shrove Tuesday, 70, 206, 211, 
222 

Sibilot (madman), 149, 339 

Si-Djoha (or Joha), 29-34, 37, 50, 
312, 326 

Si-Djoha, The Jests of, 29 

Simnel, Ralph (fool), 243 

Skelton (Magnificence), 281, 339 

Smith, W. (Dictionaries), 325, 
328 

Sobres Sotz, etc., Les, 276 

Sociétés Joyeuses, 203, 211, 217, 
226 

Socrates, § 

Solomon, King, 35-8, 475 89 

Solomon and Marcolf, 42 

Somers, Will, 89, 159, 165-70, 
180, 281, 334, 341 

Songecreux, see Pont-Alais 

Soothsayers, 77, 79, 80 

Sophists at Dinner, The (Athe- 
nacus), 4 

Sotte Commune, 223 

Sotties, 218-9, 221-9, 275, 346 

Souhaiz du Monde, Les, 122 

Spain, 278 

Spanish Gypsy, The (Middleton), 
246 

Spectaculum Historicum (Richter), 
339 


Speculum Regale, 97, 107 

Spenser (clown), 285 

Spirits of the Corn and the Wild 
(Frazer), 329 

Stage clowns, 89, 166, 247, 273, 
278, 282-6, 310, 312, 320 

Stihelin (cited), 184, 342 

Stapleton, Thomas (quoted), 161, 


340 

Stichus, or the Parasite Rebuffed 
(Plautus), 7 

Stock jokes, 10, 23, 42, 150 

Stokes, Whitley, 331 

Stopes, C. C., 340-1 

Stowe, 344 

Strickaere, 42 

Strozzi, Marshal, 150-1 

Stuarts, the, 25-6, 171, 179; and 
see Charles I, etc. 

Studies, etc. (Herford), 327 

Sculd, 58 

Suetonius (cited), 59, 328-9 

Suibhne, King (Gelet), 97-9, 101, 
103-4, 126 

Sully (cited), 156 

Suppositi, I (Ariosto), 16 

Swain, B., 340, 345-6 

Swift, Dean (quoted), 192 

Sybaris, 58 

Symone (buffoon), 134 


Tabanjama (jester), 192 

Talmud, the, 37 

Tarlton, Richard, 170, 282-4, 
312 

Tarlton’s Jests, etc., 283, 346 

Taubmann, Friedrich (buffoon), 
22-3, 32 

Tavern fools, 334 

Taylor, John (the Water Poet), 
173 
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Index 


Tebaldeo, 133 
Terra-cotta figures, 61 
Théatre des Funambules, 305, 


347 
Thevenin de Saint Legier (fool), 
117-18 
Thoms (Anecdotes and Tradi- 
tions), 183, 326, 333, 341-2 
Thony (dwarf fool), 148 
Thorney Abbey, 247 
Thou, de (cited), 152 
Thul, the, 84, 88 
Tiberius, 59 
Tibet (New Year festival in), 67 
Tide Tarrieth No Man, The, 281 
Tilliot, Du, 343 
Time and Western Man, 316 
Timur-leng, 30, 34, 82 
Todd, T. H., 331 
Tolstoy (War and Peace), 77, 186 
Touchstone, 244, 249-52, 322 
Tournai, 201 
Town fools, 333-4 
Traicté contre les Masques (Sa- 
varon), 70 
Treatise of Nobilitye (Humphrey), 


24 

Triboulet coe 137, 147-8, 
153, 209, 3 

Tuchscheer, "Gottfried (dwarf), 
190 

Tucker, Thomas, 212 

Tudors, the, 158 

Turkey, 29-30 

Twelfth Night, 162, 251-2, 256 


Udall (translator of Erasmus), 24 

Unattached fools, 120 

University professors (as court 
fools), 7 

Upadhye, Mr A. N. (quoted), 62 


Urbino, 130 


Vaccaro, Lorenzo, 302 

Valory, l’Abbé (cited), 121 

Van Zwolle (Swol), A. van 
Bolten, 302, 347 

Vatican, the, 14-15; and see 
Popes and Papal court 

Vatsyayana, 63 

Vega, Lope de, 279 

Venice, 143, 187 

Verdnderte Ruszland, Das 
(Weber), 182 

Vergilius Maro, 93 

Verniinftige Gedanken, etc. (Mor- 
genstern), 190 

Vice, the, 231-2, 243, 281-2, 284, 
346 

Vicente, Gil (Portuguese 
dramatist), 279 

Victoria, Queen, 43 

eee (“the abusive”’), 62-5, 


69, 7 
“Village Drama” (J. Garin), 77 
Villiers, George, 26 
Villon, Frangois, 207 
Vimala (poet), 62 
Viollet-le-Duc, 344 
Vision of MacConglinne, The, 
92, 102, 107 
Vita (Indian comic character), 


63 
Vogt (ed. Salman und Morolf), 


327 
Volpone the Fox (Jonson), 244, 
250, 321, 334 
Von Birken, Siegmund, 338 
Von der Rosen, Kunz, 141-3, 331 
Von Gundling, J. P. Freiherr, 
188-9, I9I 
Von Theben, Wigand, 42-3 
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Index 


Wace, Professor A.J.B.(quoted), 
61, I14, 328 

Wales (clairvoyants in), 104-5 

War and Peace (Tolstoy), 186 

Watteau, 296, 304 

Weaver, John, 297 

Weaver, R. T., 347 

Weber, F. C. (Das Verdnderte 
Ruszland), 182-4, 186, 342 

Weidner, 138, 141, 144, 338 

Weldon, Sir Arthur (quoted), 
25-6, I7I 

Wesselski, A., 326-8, 331, 335-6 

Whibley, Charles, 326 

Wiesniewski (dwarf), 342 

Wife for a month, A, 247 

Wiggett, 334 

wild Hunt, the, 288, 291 

Willemet (fool), 121 

Willette, Adolphe, 307-8, 347 

William, Duke of Normandy, 
114 

Will Summers Last Will and 
Testament, 165 

Wilson, Mr A. E., 346 

Wit-combats, 39, 40, 42, 47, 
88-9, 157, 330 


Wit’s Miserie (Lodge), 24 

Wizards, 85, 91, 99 

Wodick, 345-6 

Wolff, O. L. B., 333 

Wolsey, 159, 167-8, 179, 339 

Wolsey, Life of Cardinal (Caven- 
dish), 340 

Woman-Captain, The (Shadwell), 
247 

Woodpecker, the prophetic, 76, 


99 
Woodward, Henry, 297 
Wooster, Bertie, 317 
Worthies (Fuller), 346 
Worthy, William (Phip), 119, 
158 
Wotton, Sir Henry, 172 


Xenophon, 5, 6 
Yeames, A. H. S., 328 


Zanies, 289, 293, 297, 300, 303, 
346 

Zincegref, 138 

Zouch, Edward (cited), 175 
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RICHARD TARLTON 


British Museum, Harleian MS. 3885. f. 19. 
(Sce page 282.) 
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PRESENCE OF KING SOLOMON 
From The Dialogue or Communi 
Wise King Salomon and Marcolph 
12204.¢.15. (See page 35.) 


Gerard Lecu, circa 1492. 
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97. (See page 44.) 
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EULENSPIEGEL PRODUCES A LITURGICAL PLAY 


EULENSPIEGEL PLACES HIS HOSTESS ON 


Tyll Eulenspiegel, 1532. British Museum, Huth 97. 
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THE EGYPTIAN GOD BES AS WARRIOR 


AND GRAFCO-ROMAN GROTESQUES 


Figures from the Terra-Cotta Room in the British Museum, 
cases 16, 21, 29. (Bes belongs to the collection of terra- 
cottas from Naucratis dated 4th to 3rd centuries 8.c.) 
(See pages 58 ff.) 
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MEDIAEVAL FOOLS AND ENTERTAINERS 
MINIATURES FROM THE ‘ROMANCE OF ALEXANDER’ 
(14th century.) Bodleian Library. R. Pal. Fol. 172. (See page 120.) 


A COURT-FOOL TICKLES A MAN WITH HIS BAUBLE 


Froissare MS. British Museum, Bib. Re 
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FOOL LED AWAY BY DEATH IN CAP AND BELLS 
Bodleian Library, Douce Portfolio 137, Leaf 443, No.444. (See pp. 116, 241,242, 308.) 


CLAUS NARR STRANGLES HIS GOSLINGS TO SAVE 
THEM FROM DROWNING 
Bodleian Library. Douce Portfolio 142, Leaf 66, No. 68. 
(From George Wither’s Emblems, poems published in 1635 
illustrating the copper-plate designs of Crispinus Passaeus. 
(Sce page 143.) 


A FOOL AT A SUPPER PARTY 


Bodleian Library. Douce Portfolio 142, Leaf 478, No. 480. 
(See page 121.) 


HENRY VIII AND HIS FAMILY 
Will Somers is standing behind th 


em.) 
Collection, 1868.8. 22.1233. (See pp. 165 ff) 
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DER NARRENFRESSER 
(This illustration is the heading of a satirical poem. Compare the French 


mythical character Croquesot.) 


(Sce pages 220, 288.) 


Douce Portfolio 142, No. 481. 


Bodleian Library. 
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L’HIVER. LES DIVERTISSEMENTS DU ROY-BOIT 
Bodleian Library. Douce Porttolio 142, Leaf 438. 


FEVRIER, MASCARADE 
Bodleian Library. Douce Portfolio 137, Leaf s10. Engravings by 
Mariette, which illustrate the part played by tools at traditional festivities. 
(See pages 197 ff.) 
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ITALIAN DESIGNS FOR FOOL-COSTUMES 


Probably for opera or for theatrical performances at court. Seventeenth 
century. 
British Museum Print Room. Italian Drawings. Stefano della Bella. 
Vol.4: case 117*. 1887-5.2.11..68. Vol.3: case 107*. 1887-5 .2.20..23. 
Vol. 4: case 117*. 1887-5.2.6..17. Vol. 3: case 107*. 1887-5.2.12..21. 
(See page 210.) 
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COMEDIENS ITALIENS 
CEuvres de Watteau. British Muscum Print Room. Case 65, vol. 1, page 89. 


(See page 296.) 


HARLEQUIN JALOUX 


CEuvres de Watteau. British Muscum Print Room. Case 65, 
vol. 1, p. 53. (See page 296.) 
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GRIMALDI S PROGRESS TO DEATH 


(The drawing is labelled Drury Lane, 27 June 1828, but cannot represent 


any theatrical 
ven Collection. 


in. which Grimaldi took part.) Victoria and Albert Museum. Entho 


performance 


(See page 315.) 


PULCINELLA—TYPES IMAGINED BY TIEPOLO 
British Museum Print Room. Italian Drawings. G. D. Ticpolo 
(1727-1804). Vol. 8a: case 108%. 1925-4.6.2. Vol. 8A: case 108%. 

1925-4.6.1. (Sce pages 300 ff.) 


MAZURIER IN THE CHARACTER OF PULCINELLA: 
THE LIVING ACTOR IMITATES THE WOODEN 


PUPPET 
Bodleian Library. Douce Collection, Box $.4 (117). 
[W. Days Lithograph, 59 Gre Queen’s Street.] 
(See page 303.) 
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‘ELLES SONT SI JOLIES, LES CARTES... 


A. Willette, Pauvre Pierrot. By permission of M. Albert 
Messein, ry Quai Saint-Michel, Paris. (See page 303.) 


‘PIERROT S AMUSE. 


A. Willette, Panvre Pierrot. By permission of M. Albert 
Messein, 19 Quai Saint-Michiel, Paris. (See page 307.) 


MARRY DAYNE tet Gene me tere. | 


THE DOUBLE HARLEQUINADE AT DRURY LANE, 
26 DEC. 1891 


Victoria and Albert Museum, Enthoven Collection. By 
permission of Illustrated London News (2 Jan. 1892.) 
(See pages 298, 299.) 
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‘ENFIN! VOILA LE CHOLERA! DANSEZ CROQUEMORTS! 
DANSEZ PIERROTS!” 


A. Willette, Pauvre Pierrot. By permission of M. Albert Messein, 
19 Quai Saint-Michel, Paris. (See pages 307, 308.) 


